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Britain ana Europe 


A Study of the Effects on 
British Manufacturing Industry 
of a Free Trade Area 
and the Common Market 


by The Economist Intelligence Unit Limited 
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Point: the State of British and European Industry ; 
(3) The Impact of Free Trade on British Manufacturing; 
(4) Special Problems: Agriculture and the Common- 
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(Whitehall 1511 Ext. 144) 
or: Warren S. Lockwood Inc., 
60 East 42nd St., New York City 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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Do you know 


the Italian 





way to Venice? 





These ardent spotters are authorities on all makes of cars. 






When they are driving cars of their own they will 











place complete reliance upon components processed in 









It’s via ALITALIA. A new service starts on May 15th The r 
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JUST LIKE THE CONFIDENCE 
YOU INSPIRE THROUGH ATV 


The retailer... have you got him on your side? 


He’s pretty shrewd, generally speaking, your 
average retailer. He knows quite a bit about 
advertising—and he can usually tell a cam- 
paign that’s going to sell from one that only 
sounds good. 

No wonder he perks up when he sees your 
product ison ATV. He spends his working day 
Serving customers and it hasn’t escaped his 
notice how they ask for ATV-advertised goods 
—and he knows which they are. 

Yes, the retailer watches the commercials 
pretty closely. When he sees yours, he makes 
an appreciative mental note. When your sales- 
man describes your hard-selling ATV cam- 


paign, he doesn’t get shown the door. Your 
display material by-passes the wastepaper- 
basket and goes in the window. You open 
scores of new accounts. 

An ATV advertising campaign is the surest, 
quickest way to get the retailer on your side. 
And it needn’t be an expensive business either. 
ATV’s rate structure (stabilized for a year, 
despite rising audiences, and closely segmen- 
ted, so that you can pin-point your audience) 
takes care of that. 

For further information and the answer to 
any questions, please telephone CHAncery 
4488 or Birmingham Central 5191. 


\ONDON: Television House, Kingsway, W.C.2. CHAncery 4488 M\OLANDS: Herbert House, 71 Cornwall Street, Birmingham 3. Central 5191 















Associated TeleVision Limited 


Programme company for 
the weekend in London and 
weekdays in the Midlands 


I’ve just 


been trying to 


locate you | 


Mr. Hawkins... 


the M.D. left a message for you; 

he agrees there is room for economy 
in the firm’s stationery and if this 
can be done as you say without loss 
of the good-quality look, he would 
certainly be most interested to see 


the printer’s recommendations. 


SPICERS PLUS FABRIC 
cuts the cost of 
business stationery 

and gives a plus 

in quality 


SPICERS LIMITED + 19 NEW BRIDGE STREET'+ LONDON EC4 + BRANCHES THROUG 
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PAPERS 


Bond and Bank in white and a range of attractive tints. Excellent 
for printing, typing and writing. Also white and tinted Duplicator. 


COMMERCIAL ENVELOPES 
Plus Fabric is available in a wide range of envelopes in azure, 
buff, grey and white. 


CARTONNED CUT REAMS 
Plus Fabric papers are also packed in cartons which are readily 
opened and closed again for ease of office use. 

ASK YOUR PRINTER OR STATIONER TO SHOW YOU SAMPLES 


PERSONAL STATIONERY 

Spicers delightful personal writing paper in four attractive colours 
is available in pads or boxes. Colours:. azure, buff, grey and 
white, with matching envelopes. 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL GOOD STATIONERS 


AIN 
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Now have 
a word with 


our printers, 


Miss Daley... 


and say we should be glad if they would send 
their representative along again to go further 
into the proposal to produce all our printed 
and unprinted office stationery and envelopes 
on Spicers Plus Fabric papers. We shall 

need to see samples of the range, including 


all the whites, tints, and duplicator papers. 


SPICERS 


Plus Fabric 


PAPERS 


ASSOCIATED AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ALL OVER THE® WORLD 


raw/ W328 





Long range 


air surveillance} 


PRECISION 


DATA 
HANDLING 


The Battle Picture... 
For 22 years Metropolitan-Vickers 
have developed, manufactured and 
installed in many parts of the World the 
static and mobile radar stations that 
have given warning of air attack 
and displayed the battle picture. 


METROPOLITAN -VICKERS 


ELECTRICAL CO LTD : TRAFFORD PARK - MANCHESTER, !7 


An A.E.I. Company 
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4 VOLUMETRIC 
EARLY 
WARNING 


HE efficiency of a defence system, whether 

based on guided weapons or supersonic inter- 
ception aircraft or both, still depends on having 
adequate warning of attack with accurate infor- 
matien on height, bearing, range and identity. 
Supersonic speeds, however, demand much longer 
ranges for detection with automatic computation 
of the continually changing tactical data and its 
injection into the defensive’ system. 


Metropolitan-Vickers’ long range high powered 
radars using the newly developed technique of 
“volumetric” scanning and precision data- 
handling fulfil this function today. 
Metropolitan-Vickers have been associated with 
the Royal Radar Establishment in the develop- 
ment, manufacture and installation of Radar 
Stations which are an essential part of the British 
system for defence against air attack. 


Britain’s first R.A.F. Guided Weapon Station at 
North Coates includes Metropolitan-Vickers’ 
radar equipment. 


LEADING ELECTRICAL PROGRESS 
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Flats for L.C.C. at Roehampton, 





Tall buildings at high speed and low cost. Wates have the plant, the 
Organisation and the know-how. Add to this early collaboration with 
the owner, his architect and his engineer, and the building goes up on 
time and within the budget. Quick completion means earlier revenue, 


ie 


MYA f}} 
Ideas become concrete when 
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WATES LTD Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 


HEAD OFFICES e 1258/1260 LONDON ROAD , S.W.16 . Telephone: POLlards 5000 
LONDON BIRMINGHAM DUBLIN NEW YORK 
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NEWALLS ADVISORY SERVICE 
is available to anyone interested in 
increasing productivity and working 
efficiency by better thermal insulation. 


‘““This one shouldn’t be allowed to get away,’ I said” 





“And when we came to the next item on the agenda I suggested there 
was one thing which shouldn’t be allowed to get away. Fuel wastage, I thought, 
would be avoided and costs pegged by better heat insulation. I was wrong 

because when we called in Newalls they showed how fuel costs could actually 

be REDUCED if we followed their proposals. And, sure enough, 


before the trout season was over, 





I was able to report savings on 
fuel bills — not small 


fry either.” 


cool 


throu 
the 1 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 


FLY WEST COAST | Qwnan adding machine 





EVERY SUNDAY 


LONDON -JOHANNESBURG 
IN LESS THAN A DAY 








The CONTEX, 
world’s fastest— 
increases efficiency 
at every desk! 

The Contex pays for itself in weeks! 


The Contex is one of the world’s most successful adding 
machines. Over a quarter of a million businesses are profiting 












EVERY THURSDAY 


LONDON-JOHANNESBURG via 
ZURICH-KANO-LEOPOLDVILLE 


Cre 












Facilities for stop over at inter- 








mediate points. 2 from it at this moment. It has the modern half-keyboard— Thro 
a : = = sO simple anyone can operate it at lightning speed withi0 Rieg: 
In addition three services per = minutes. g 
week via Rome and Nairobi. == a It speeds up figurework, cuts out errors, eliminates bottle- prov 
necks. You’ll find work progressing smoother, faster. You brigt 
really must see the Contex. Your nearest office equipment beat 
dealer will arrange a demonstration at once. 
(in association with B.O.A.C. and C.A.A.) Write for his name and address now, to 
Fuil particulars from your Travel Agent, B.O.A.C., C.A.A. or South | yd 
ot African Airways, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. | eo) te Le MACH i Ni ER ict R | | 
Telephone: W HI tehall 4488. For reservations phone V1Ctoria 2323. | Dept. 12G4, OMAL HOUSE, KINGLY STREET, LONDON, W.1: REGENT 88¥0/! 
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in| Australia 





and “@ 
throughout 
the world 


; apermakers 
Pap use and like 


ALBACEL 


CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED SOFTWOOD SULPHATE 


ASTRACEL 


" €HLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED HAROWOOD SULPHATE 


structural 


Balanced 
Paper-Grade Pulps 
Created hy Papermakers for Papermakers 


if 


steelwork r “ 


| | 
| 
| 





-_ | Sw 


Throughout the free world, papermakers use and like 
Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel... paper-grade pulps that 
. provide the right balance of all important qualities... 
1 brightness, cleanliness, strength, formability and proper 
beating characteristics. 


standard joinery 
wire fencing and chain link 
fencing and gates 


RIEGEL PAPER 260 mavison avenue, 
CORPORATION “EW YORK 16. Ny..u.s.. 





BOULTON & PAUL LTD NORWICH * LONDON BIRMINGHAM 
A P| BP27 
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AN EXPORT OPPORTUNITY 


average earnings 


£24 a week 


BIG POTENTIAL FOR BRITISH GOODS 


In 1956, capital investment in 
Canada reached $6,617 million. 
An average industrial worker’s 
eainings are $64.69 a week; it is 
reckoned that Canadians’ discre- 
tionary spending power is now 
seven times pre-war. And con- 
sumption may nearly double in 
the next ten years. 

What of British goods? Between 
1949 and 1956, imports from Bri- 
tain rose 30% from about $307 to 
$400 million. But total imports 
rose faster—they increased by 
45%. This means a big potential 
sale for British goods of all kinds. 


Speaking their language 
It’s easy for the British manufac- 
turer to advertise in this great 
market, by using the magazine 
that Canadians like best. 

In Canada, The Reader’s Digest 
has almost twice as many readers 
as any other magazine. It is the 
only publication that covers both 
great language groups, with sepa- 
rate English and French editions. 
And its readers are the people 
who matter most to you as 
customers. Y our advertising in the 
Digest reaches more of Canada’s 
higher-income families than in 


the next two magazines combined. 

All over the free world, through 
its overseas editions, the Digest 
speaks to your customers in their 
own languages. It has international 
stature—yet keeps the local touch. 
In most countries it reaches the 
most people and the best pros- 
pects, at far lower cost than other 
magazines. 


We can help you plan— 
here in London 
If you consider advertising in 
Canada—or elsewhere overseas— 
we shall be glad to help with facts, 
figures and information. 

Here in London you can book 
space in one or any combination 
of our 29 editions, to cover your 
best markets without waste circu- 
lation. You can avoid the uncer- 


tainties of remote control, and be | 


sure of full advertising value for 


what you spend. A further con- | 
in most cases you can | 


venience: 
pay in sterling. 


If you'd like an analysis of how | 
The Reader’s Digest covers your | 





areas of interest, just write or tele- | 


phone: The Advertisement Direc- 
tor, Reader’s Digest, 25 Berkeley 
Square, W.1 (MAY fair 8144). 


29 Editions... 13 Languages... 
20 million copies sold every month 


The Reader’s Digest has separate editions covering the following 
markets in their own languages. (Monthly circulation in brackets.) 


U.S.A. (11,500,000). 


Zealand (75,000) ; 


(7,050,000) ; 
editions—105,000) ; 
Austria (100,000) ; 
(300,000) ; 


Holland 


Denmark 


Commonwea!th: U.K. 
(English and French editions—925,000) ; 
South Africa (140,000) ; 
60,000). Latin America: Brazil (460,000) ; 
tries (4 separate editions—I1,175,000). 


(7,100,000) ; Canada 
Australia (450,000) ; New 
India (in English— 
Spanish-speaking coun- 
Western Europe: France 


Belgium (/00,000) ; Switzerland (German and French 
(100,000) ; 
Italy (500,000) ; 
(235,000) ; 


Germany (700,000); 
Spain (/50,000); Sweden 
Norway (/85,000); Finland 


(135,000). Middle East (in Arabic—50,000). Japan (450,000). 


All over the world people have faith in 


The Reader’s Digest 


| 
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e for business 
and industry 


Semtex Limited 
is very much more 
than a company manufacturing flooring materials. It is 
an organisation devoted to the creation of the best type 
of floor to meet every purpose. You see illustrated the 
entrance hall of the ‘‘Daily Express” offices and the head- 
quarters of Chester County Council, both laid in super- 
luxurious, super-strong Dunlop Rubber Flooring. But 
this is just one Semtex product. Others include lovely 
long-wearing Vinylex Tiles; Semfiex, ideal for domestic 
use; Semastic Decorative Tiles, ideal for a handsome, 
hard-wearing fioor at low cost; jointless Fleximer floor- 
ing; decorative linoleum and cork. Each is backed by the 
comprehensive design, contractual and service facilities 
operated throughout the United Kingdom through over 
20 branches by Semtex. There are also approved laying 
units in many areas. 


Semtex 
e A DUNLOP COMPANY 


For full information 
write or telephone 
to the address below: 


SEMTEX HOUSE - HENdon 6543 


e@ seyCac 


WELSH HARP - LONDON N.W.9 - Tel: 
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The American trip that paid for itself 


—even before he arrived! 


How cCou_p he, a British businessman with few contacts, hope 
to meet and sell to the most sought-after men in America? He 
decided to go to America, and, on the recommendation of his 
travel agent, by United States Lines. 

As soon as he stepped aboard his problem was half-solved: he 
found himself among the very businessmen he had sought so long 
to meet! He made so many valuable contacts that he might have 
been in America already—and his trip had paid for itself, even 
before he arrived! Ship-to-shore telephone, Dictaphone, steno- 
graphic and typewriting services are all available to the business- 
man wanting to work on board; yet there’s no better way to relax 
than aboard the “United States,” or her running-mate the 
“America,” with their unexcelled food and wine, top-grade 
orchestras, well-stocked libraries and “keep-fit” facilities— 
whether he travels FIRST, CABIN or TOURIST CLASS. In 
addition there’s 25 cubic feet or 275 lb. FREE baggage allowance. 


ee oS LS A LS SS SL SS SN SS 





A “FIRST CLASS” HOLIDAY 
whichever class you choose 


Now that the travel allowance has been extended to cover the 
U.S.A. and Canada, holidaymakers and businessmen’s wives and 
families can go to these countries. Remember—your £100 is 
spendable entirely in America. \f you travel by United States Lines 
your holiday starts as soon as you arrive on board ship: by the 
time you land in America you’re thoroughly rested and relaxed, 
ready for another exciting holiday. 

If you’re travelling on a budget but still want the best that 
money can buy, CABIN and TOURIST CLASS, with their gay 
informality, offer a perfect solution. 

Fares to destination and on-board expenses payable in sterling. 


REGULAR SAILINGS 


FIRST CLASS CABIN CLASS TOURIST CLASS 


ss. UNITED STATES —SOUTHAMPTON — HAVRE — NEW YORK 
s.s. AMERICA—SOUTHAMPTON— HAVRE — COBH — NEW YORK 
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An Albion ‘ Chieftain’ operating in Southern Rhodesia for Caltex 
(Africa) Ltd. A Leyland ‘Beaver’ tractor unit is in the background, 


of any other double-decker in the world. Here is 
one of a big Madrid fleet. 


The moment you buy from 


| 
4 


¢ ...you inherit a service unique in this world 


Working in temperatures varying from 100° to 
below zero, this Leyland ‘ Hippo’ is seen in action 
in the Southern Alps of Australia. 


Jevlan 


If you useroad transport, Leyland 
and its associated companies, Albion 
and Scammell, can offer you every- 
thing from 3-ton short-haul trucks to 
giant 150 tonners ... and well 
over 100 models in between. They 
also make buses and coaches seating 
from 25 to 78 passengers, which are 
to be found operating in all five con- 
tinents. People who really know the 
transport business pay tribute to the 
superlative efficiency, economy and 
reliability of any vehicle made by the 

Group. That’s why they lead in 
world sales ! 


But when you buy from Leyland- 
Albion-Scammell, their experts fol- 
low you around, wherever you 
operate, to see you get the last penny- 
worth of performance from your 
purchase. They’ve got branches and 
depots in 60 countries stocked with 
spares and replacement units. Resi- 
dent and mobile engineers in these 
countries are on call to help and 
advise. To cap it all, a team of 
specialists will fly from Britain to 
your assistance when necessary. 

And where in the world can you 
equal service like this! 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


ALBION MOTORS LTD. LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. SCAMMELL LORRIES LTD. 


SCOTSTOUN, GLASGOW 


LEYLAND, LANCS. 


WATFORD, HERTS. 


Sales Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.1. Telephone : MAYfair 8561 


Middle East oilfields provide the work- 
ground for this Scammell 6 x 6 
‘Constructor’ shown hauling supplies 
for a new oil rig at Fahud. 
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Well, I soon tracked her down. Secretaries don’t just vanish. After - > 
. . . ~ a 
careful investigation I found her address from the Company h (> if ‘ 
Ro Secretary’s office. Two days later (we work fast in the sleuth business) q 
: ell . 
sh I was interviewing her. | 
eal t-on “Oh, he was a charming man ”, she said, “‘ and a most considerate 
—S—S1\ x45 rie boss. But I just couldn’t stand those dirty offices. They hadn’t been 
rarer 5 painted for years ”. 
: ’ 
i | 
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The Managing Director was distracted. “ The best Secretary I’ve ever had 
. and she just walked out and disappeared after a fortnight here. She 
was wonderful. Why should she do it ?” f 


SSN 













wel The moral is “‘ keep your staff happy and busy in congenial surroundings ” 

—and, as a brilliant first step, ring Bishopsgate 3717 and put your 

problem to us. Our Technical and Colour Advisory Service can help you 
in many ways to make your business outlook brighter. 


— Se => 
i on, o<— 


Makers of fine Paints and Varnishes since 1790. 


i ; SS 


A PRIVATE ENTIRELY INDEPENDENT COMPANY DEVOTED TO GOOD PAINT-MAKING & REALLY PERSONAL SERVICE. 
THOMAS SMITH & SON LTD., 238/240 Whitechapel Road, London, E.1. Telephone: BIShopsgate 3717/8/9 





BETTER 
AIR 


IS ONE cysic F00t OF § MILtIoy 





For those without money 
to burn 


Here’s some Home Economics 
to learn:— 


Travel Skyways and be 
Dans le coeur de PARIS 


For Seven Pounds Nine- 
teen Return. 








OUR 
BUSINESS 


from 


fF ~12-C 


TOURIST CLASS FARE—23 DAY 
RETURN 


FULLY INCLUSIVE 


AIR CONTROL 


INSTALLATIONS LIMITED 
RUISLIP - MIDDLESEX ~- RUISLIP 4066 





LONDON - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW 


Skyways, 7 Berkeley Street, London, W.|! 
Telephone : SLOane 9681-3 or your Travel agent. 


Skyways also operate Coach-Air Services to 
VICHY, NICE and the BRUSSELS EXHIBITION. 


Dust and fume control, air filtration, 
air conditioning, prieumatic conveying, 
industrial fans for every purpose. 





























































‘Communications’ by Roy Nockolds 


Taxi! Taxi! 


The newer applications of electronics in industry, medicine and commerce have tended 
to overshadow the tremendous advances made in radio communications. Yet in half- 
a-century, age-old barriers of time and distance have been eliminated, and men can, 
if they wish, communicate instantly with each other by word or picture over vast 
distances, and sometimes in circumstances which challenge the imagination. 

But it is in the daily scene that one can best recognise the contribution of radio 
communications to our welfare and safety—the radio-equipped taxi, the walkie-talkies 
of the fire brigade and railway marshalling yard, the air traffic control system, the 
ship-to-shore telephone, the newspaper photograph radio’d from New York. 

Mullard’s part in the development of radio communications can be judged by the 
number of manufacturers who consistently use Mullard valves, tubes, transistors and 
magnetic components. Here, then, is yet another example of how Mullard experience and 


know-how, on which you too may draw, is serving Britain’s designers of electronic 
equipment. 


Mullard 


Technical Information Services 


Mullard Technical Information Services cover almost every field of electronics. 
If you have an applications problem, write to the address below. 





Progress in Electronics 





oa Mullard Ltd., Technical Information Services, Mullard House, Torrington Place, London, W.C.1 
Mullard | VALVES AND ELECTRONIC TUBES * TRANSISTORS AND SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES + X-RAY TUBES 
YA MAGNETIC COMPONENTS + SPECIALISED ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT * FINE WIRE 





MP 538G 
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Foresight for Tories 


council elections have caused a good deal of baring and beating 

of Tory breasts. The chief mourner and chairman of the party, 
Lord Hailsham, has gone so far as to say that “ Britain is in danger 
of becoming a socialist state.” Very likely he means no more than that 
the Labour party looks like winning the next general election, which 
is still by no means the same thing, however depressing the prospect 
may seem. But the real danger is that the Tories may still not under- 
stand what the next election will be about. 

Pace Lord Hailsham, who speaks of “‘ deep-seated and massive causes,” 
there is nothing apocalyptic, or even unexpected, about the recent political 
trend. The swing against the Government is, at this stage of its life, 
usual. It may well be, indeed, that nowadays no government can 
normally expect more than its four or five years in office, with the rival 
parties ranking rather as Ins and Outs than as deadly ideological opposites. 
What is more, apart from the county elections in and around London, 
where low polls and the loyalty of the Labour faithful added emphasis to 
the results, the pendulum has not yet swung across decisively to the 
Opposition. Just as the 1945 Labour Government gained a few extra 
uneasy months of office, if not of power, five years later, because the 
prewar image of “ Toryism ” still rankled, so now the image of postwar 
socialist “austerity” still stops dissidents from crossing over to 
Labour. This, presumably, is the pragmatic justification for Lord 
Hailsham’s cry of “‘ wolf.” The socialist bogey is still, politically, worth 
parading—while the Tories work out another more positive appeal. 

For the next election will not be about socialism but about capitalism 
—or, more precisely, about the present state and future expectations. of 
its British version. This will remain the crux even if Labour, with its 
split mind, does win next time. The only way to enlarge this nation’s 
wealth and the freedom of choice of its people, the only way to underpin 
its security and a rising standard of life, is continuously to enlarge its 
capital. The focus, now more than ever, has to be on investment. The 
key question now in politics is: How ? 

To say this is emphatically not to endorse the caricature of Britain 
today as one vast depressed area. By all the ordinary tests—the state 
of trade and employment, the balance of payments, and the cost and the 
level of living—the country is in encouragingly good shape. But econo- 
mically, it is not, and has not been, growing. That is the danger signal, 
whether one looks at the flattening-out of both investment and output 
or at the steady decline over the years in the British share of world trade. 

Again, to say this is emphatically not to deny the necessity, as things 
were, for the policy of Tory austerity applied last year by Mr Thorney- 
croft and now continued by his successor, or to detract in the least 
from their political courage (and their success so far) in defending the 
pound. The Preservation of the value of the currency both abroad and 
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at Home is rightly, and inevitably, a first charge ; justice 
and expediency alike demand it. And it is no retort to 
say. that, in other circumstances, the pressure upon the 
pound last summer need not have arisen ; it did arise. 
What is really, and urgently, wanted is the frank recog- 
nition that this kind of austerity—the cutting back of 
investment in 1955 ; the brake which has been put upon 
production for three years ; the holding-back of invest- 
ment now, coupled as it is with the paring-down of 
private industrialists’ programmes as well—is particu- 
larly bad for Britain. To say that expansion should 
be resumed, even if it means “letting the pound 
go,” is foolish and irresponsible ; but the frame of mind 
which accepts as axiomatic that expansion cannot be 
resumed without the pound being devalued is impos- 
sibly defeatist, and just as silly. 

The problem can be stated very simply. One thing 
can be taken for granted : if there is not enough room, 
without overloading the economy or imperilling the 
pound, for the productive investment (in machines, in 
buildings, in power and in communications) upon which 
our future depends, then the other calls upon the 
economy, whether for consumption or for the activities 
of government, whether at home or abroad, are too 
large. The sum, until now, has too often been done 
precisely the wrong way round: investment and pro- 
duction have become the residual, and unsatisfied, 
legatees. The process of limiting the country’s liabili- 
ties, hearteningly seen to be needed after the Suez 
experience, has still not gone far enough. Only when 
this process has gone far enough—and no liability, 
social, military or financial, including al] commitments 
overseas, can be exempt from the continuing 
reappraisal—will it be possible to reconcile the long- 
term necessity for national growth with the short-term 
necessity to escape from exchange or inflationary crises. 


‘programme for 1945. 
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This is the challenge—to both parties. The 
proper reason for alarm at the prospect of a victory 
for Mr Gaitskell and Mr Bevan (to say nothing of 
Mr Wilson) at the general election is not that a 
Labour government will bring in the socialist state ; 
the programme for. 1959-60, for all the tampering and 
tinkering which it proposes, is less socialist than the 
It is rather that the Labour 
party (including its component of the great trade 
unions) seems no better equipped now than it was ten 
years ago with a policy, or even with an attitude, calcu- 
lated to bring into being an. enterprising, enrichening 
and innovating Britain. Its spokesmen have proclaimed 
the need this week for more production ; but too many 
of them, by their bearing towards capital and business, 
make it likely that the mere advent of a Labour govern- 
ment will be regarded as a threat to the pound. And 
its leaders, if they win, will have neither the national 
(post-coalition) standing of their 1945 predecessors nor 
the postwar array of controls and controllers—upon 
which, it seems, they still intend lugubriously to rely. 

All this is true. The question is whether the Tories 
will have, and will be seen to have, a long-term policy 
themselves—for 1959, or even for 1964. The Prime 
Minister, it should be noted, is unworried. Everything, 
he hopes, will be all right on the night: when the next 
election comes, disinflation will have put a new solid 
foundation into the economy, and the advance can be 
resumed ; Mr Amory’s modest budget is, in this cool 
calculation, a brave stroke. Much can happen—includ- 
ing, possibly, the unsought import of a depression— 
before then. But this can be said already. Unless the 
Conservatives do show proofs of being able to follow up 
their stout, if belated, stand for a thrifty economy with 
their own design for a thriving one, then the Labour 
model will certainly win another trial. 


Nasser’s Russian Friendship 


It suits the Egyptians’ book to argue that they need 
western help if they are to stave off Russian influence; 
all the same, it may be true. 


RESIDENT NASSER is about to visit Moscow. 

Although it would be more neutral to stay at 

home, and presumably more positively neutral 
to balance the journey with a call at a western 
capital, he could not indefinitely postpone paying 
his respects to the Kremlin while the West makes 
up its mind whether or not to receive him. As with 
every other country that is hard up, Egypt would like 
to be in the happy position of playing the affections of 
one rich suitor against another : an adroit mixture of 
juggling and gentle blackmail should theoretically pro- 
duce twice as much money without jeopardising inde- 
pendence. But in Egypt’s case there are two obstacles : 





President Nasser is not subtle enough for a delicate 
double flirtation and, until now, the American swain has 
shown too jealous a temperament to play its allotted part 
in a triangle. Egypt now depends on the Soviet Union 
alone for economic and military aid. 

Few Egyptians are happy about this state of affairs. 
The complaint, often heard in Cairo, that President 
Nasser for all his good intentions will not be able to 
remain neutral if pushed by the West as well as pulled 
by the East, is not the less true because it is also a way 
of angling for western help. American policy is inter- 
preted in Cairo as a bungled attempt to freeze the 
President out ; it is marvelled that Washington should 
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fail to realise that the consequences of its manceuvr¢ 
are bound to be very different from what was intended, 
In fact this bell may have rung at last ; Mr Dulles has 
evidently been contemplating a change in American 
tactics towards Egypt. Agreement over compensation 
for the Suez Canal Company’s shareholders may be the 
overture for the United States to release the blocked 
Egyptian dollars and resume more normal trading rela- 
tions. Mr Dulles may have recognised that, however 
unwelcome it is to have President Nasser on a neutral 
tightrope, it would be very much harder to have to try 
to fish him up if he and Egypt fell into Soviet waters. 


a is not yet dangerously deep in Russia’s debt. 
Soviet tanks and aircraft are being paid for slowly 
at a rate of about £5 million a year—or no more than a 
modest rate of interest on what was advanced. The 
replacements for the arms destroyed by the British, 
French and Israelis were, according to Cairo, given to 
Egypt free. Even if this is not strictly true, the descrip- 
tion of the relationship between the two countries as an 
economic stranglehold is not yet justified. On the civil 
side, the credit of £62 million that the Soviet Union has 
promised for industrial development does not have to 
start being paid back until a year after the delivery of 
all Soviet equipment is completed, and is then spread 
over twelve years. 

Dr Aziz Sidky, the minister of industry, came back 
very cock-a-hoop from his trip to Moscow to fix the 
credit agreement. His confidence was understandable ; 
the Russians had not only been amenable, they had 
obviously been out to please. On Dr Sidky’s request, 
the terms of credit were extended ; and Russian experts 
were only to be allowed into Egypt or Syria by mutual 
agreement. But who is really getting the better of 
whom ? The numbers of Soviet experts may be con- 
trolled, but if no technicians are available from any- 
where else, Russia will have the monopoly. After a 
time, Russian spare parts will have the run of the 
market. Who but communists will buy this year’s crop 
of Egyptian cotton ? Egyptian schools even have to get 
their English text books from Russia. 

The Egyptians’ position is sufficiently clear: they 
would rather get help from both sides, but if the West 
will not co-operate, they must rely on the other side 
alone. But what is it all worth to Russia ? There is no 
obvious material advantage : unlike the Americans, the 
Russians do not need oil for their allies or military bases 
for themselves. Their friendships with the Arab states 
are of little intrinsic value. They are, however, valuable 
counters in the suppressed world war against the United 
States. The Americans got into the Middle East first. 
The Russian game is to divide allegiances and secure 
some for themselves, A second question is why they 
chose Egypt and 1955 as the place and time to develop a 
policy that has been essentially a counter-attack against 
American containment. The choice may have been 
settled by shrewdness, or by chance. Egypt after the fall 
of King Farouk had the dynamic of revolution. Its 
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strategic position is unique: it is in Africa as well as 
in the Arab world and it sits astride one of the principal 
channels for the flow of oil to Europe. And the door was 
invitingly open when the West refused to give Egypt’s 
new soldier rulers all the arms they wanted. 

Having chosen Egypt, the Russians have shown fault- 
less giftmanship. Their touch is unoppressive and they 
show remarkable aptitude for swallowing disagreeable 
facts. They have not tried to interfere with President 
Nasser’s policy of locking up Egyptian communists in 
prison. They were first on the steps to welcome the 
United Arab Republic, although the union cut their 
direct line to Damascus through the Syrian communists 
and near-communists. The Soviet Union has performed 
the acrobatic feat of placing Egypt in its debt and at 
the same time boosting the Egyptian leaders’ self-res- 
pect. Even those sceptical Egyptians who believe 
Russian flattery to be mostly false like to hear the sooth- 
ing phrases just the same. 

President Nasser, for instance, does not seriously 
believe that the Russians want him at a summit con- 
ference, but when they made the suggestion in January 
his vanity was tickled. The Russians, in their dealings 
with Egypt, choose their words more tactfully than the 
Americans do. The terms of the Eisenhower doctrine 
sounded humiliating in Egyptian ears: it offered the 
Arabs “ mutual defence,” a phrase and a concept used 
by the British and resented by the Egyptians for' twenty 
years. American talk of “interdependence” is not 
calculated to appeal to a newly independent, nationalist 
state. Although the Egyptians knew that the sweeping 
promise of the Russian delegate, Mr Arzumanian, at 
the Afro-Asian conference in Cairo—to give Soviet aid 
to any country that asked—could not be carried out to 
the letter, the spirit of it delighted them. 


r the face of the Russian success in Egypt, the West 
can either continue to hold off—or it can enter the 
lists. Holding off means giving the Russians time, and 
it would be strange if they did not use this time to make 
the western position worse. Entering the lists nee 
not mean a competition with the communists on the 
lines that everything they can give, the West can give 
better ; nor does it mean giving President Nasser what- 
ever he may ask on his own terms. But it does mean 
that the policy of treating Egypt on the assumption that 
Arab nationalism is merely an unpleasant, temporary 
phenomenon is unprofitable and ought to be dropped. 
However great President Nasser’s demerits, western 
ostracism is no more going to unseat him than it un- 
seated General Franco, If a new kind of Egypt has 
come to stay, the West cannot afford not to get on 
normal working terms with it. For the present this 
means trade, financial clearing, and diplomatic relations. 
Later it may even mean aid as well. The Egyptian plea 
that western help is needed to counter Russian influence 
is the sort of propaganda that raises hackles ; yet it is 
valid, as the United States government is beginning to 
recognise. 
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Africa Awakened 


The pace of African emergence from tutelage to independent status is visibly quickening. 
Events in four capitals—Accra, Nairobi, Salisbury, and Pretoria—this month have 


dramatised the problems of the continent. 


The article below looks at the strengths and 
weaknesses of the independent African block which met at Accra. 
examines the particular test British policy is undergoing in Kenya. 


The succeeding article 
Reports on the 


political crisis in Southern Rhodesia and on the Union of South Africa after the 
Nationalist party’s electoral triumph appear on pages 321 and 322. 


A Beginning at Accra 


NDEPENDENT Africa’s first conference, to which Dr 
I Nkrumah has been playing host at Accra, just 
failed to be a big stir. But its ripples are meant 
to spread, and may spread awkwardly for the colonial 
powers. Time must tell. Accra, simply, is a begin- 
ning. It is the start for the young African states as 
Bandung, more pretentiously, was a start for the 
Asians: the announcement of a new block, perhaps 
of a new force, but above all of their own, surprising 
existence in diplomacy. It need not take too long before 
African meetings make a pretty big splash—in the head- 
lines at least. 

But this time, while the men of Accra talked to them- 
selves behind closed doors in one corner of the conti- 
nent, the important news for Africa seemed to be 
coming from everywhere else. Dr Nkrumah’s con- 
ference, planned for a dozen years to propagate his 
pan-African ideal, met in a week in which urgent, and 
often highly unplanned, things were happening to other 
people. The record was eloquent enough. The French 
Assembly overthrew the Gaillard government for think- 
ing of talking to the Tunisians, and by that act opened 
a public split between French and American policy on 
Algeria. In South Africa the party of apartheid further 
increased its dominance, unseating the United party 
leader in the process. The Kenya government swooped 
on seven African leaders and charged them with pre- 
venting other Africans from standing in the special 
elections under the Lennox-Boyd constitution. . The 
new Southern Rhodesian prime minister, trying to win 
his way into parliament, was turned back by anti-liberal 
voters at Bulawayo ; he has called a general election. 
The ruling United Federal party has now been split. 
Morocco had a sudden political seizure (serious enough 
to recall its chief delegate from Accra) when its prime 
minister joined forces with the opposition against the 
Istiqlal. And in Algeria itself the long war went on. 


- it was at Accra that history was made. It is true 
that the African states were invited in 1955 to 
Bandung—where the Egyptians, at least, were in their 
element—but they could then still be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. Now they are eight: Ethiopia, 


Ghana, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia, and 
President Nasser’s United Arab Republic, the one 
African state with a foot in two continents. (The South 
Africans, though not on bad terms with Dr Nkrumah 
personally, refused to join his new club.) What matters 
is that since the early Afro-Asian days the eight Accra 
powers have been learning to make their own way in the 
world and within the United Nations. Their fraternal 
declaration was fully due. 

But whose fraternity is it ? Probably not even Dr 
Nkrumah himself can yet recognise at sight that 
“ African personality in international affairs” which he 
charged his colleagues to exhibit abroad. The person- 
ality may still be built by the independent Africans as 
relationships among themselves, previously too distant 
and difficult, are developed. But at Accra it was a fig- 
ment, no more. It has taken the first conference of 
emergent Africa to demonstrate round one table how 
variously the independents are already divided. 

Of the three monarchies, one (Ethiopia) is the antique 
inheritance of the Lion of Judah, the second has just 
been elevated from the old but precarious Sultanate of 
Morocco, the third was created from the desert sands 
after Italy’s expulsion from Libya in the second world 
war. Ghana, a parliamentary democracy, retains its 
place in the Commonwealth and, a trifle uncertainly, 
acknowledges Queen Elizabeth as titular head. The 
Sudan keeps cautiously uncommitted—particularly to 
its authoritarian Egyptian neighbour. The last three 
independents, the republics of President William V. S. 
Tubman in Liberia, Habib Bourguiba in Tunisia, and 
Gamal Abdel Nasser in Egypt have almost nothing in 
common except that they are republics. Two of them 
are now open rivals. 


7 differences count already, and will count more 
as the Africans get to know each other in the 
future. But what matters immediately is the one 
experience they have almost all shared: European 
colonialism. (The Liberians, Afro-American colonisers 
in an aboriginal Africa, have an experience, and possibly 
a psychology, peculiar to themselves.) In such a con- 
vocation, met with one purpose—to agree—and using 
one argument—anti-colonial morality—it was all too 
easy to concentrate on the cockshy issue that divided 
everyone least. The FLN in Algeria was only one, the 
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most obvious, nationalist organisation looking to the 
Accra powers for direct political support. Had Presi- 
dents Nasser and Bourguiba descended in person, each 
bidding up the price in hopes of keeping the FLN in his 
own pocket, the less-committed Accra negotiators might 
have been confronted with an unduly stiff anti-colonial 
manifesto to sign at the final meeting. The Liberians 
and Ethiopians, who have always made it clear they have 
no wish to stir up trouble for the West—and for them- 
selves—among their neighbours, might well be relieved 
that the big names chose to stay away this time. 

As it was, President Tubman arrived with a French 
decoration on his lapel and did not mention Algeria in 
his opening speech. Dr Nkrumah -himself, although 
more pointed, seemed intent on impressing his col- 
leagues with necessary moderation, and although the 
FLN delegates were eventually heard it was only after 
reports of a stand by the Sudanese and the three negro 
powers to restrict their position. Even then, the FLN, 
under what was thought to be Moroccan influence, did 
not press things as far as it might have done. 


F this mildness was meant to reassure the outside 
I world, and particularly the United States, Accra’s 
message was still easy to read. It tells the colonial 
powers that someone else is writing a time-table for 
African independence. But, perversely enough, it is 
the faster colonial time-tables that have attracted inde- 
pendent Africa’s harder looks. It has not been the 
Belgians and the Portuguese (who simply say that no 
time-table is needed) or the distant Afrikaners (who 
have handled Dr Nkrumah with some skill) that the 
Accra eight have really been talking about. What con- 
cerns them, besides Algeria, is the pace of change in 
Cameroon (where a nationalist maquis claims to exist), 
throughout the potential federation of French West 
Africa, and in Nigeria and Kenya. For it is the absen- 
tees, the Africans whom Dr Nkrumah did not invite, 
who have most to gain from the conference and who, 
once they take their place in a new African state system, 
can dominate the affairs of the continent and over- 
shadow the little Ghana which has paved the way. 

Nigeria, if it proves viable, with its population of 
more than 30 million, is the black African giant of the 
future ; together with a West African federation or 
federations it could bring the seat of African power 
south of the Sahara and away from the Moslems of the 
Mediterranean coast. The clash of interest is begin- 
ning. The West Africans fear Morocco’s claims to 
Mauretania, while the recent flight of four Mauretanian 
leaders to Rabat exemplifies Moslem anxiety to escape 
isolation within a black African community. On the 
other side of the continent the Ethiopians are worried 
about Egyptian motives in Somalia. Even Dr Nkrumah, 
who wants to have his Volta dam financed whatever 
happens at Aswan, has just accepted Israeli assistance in 
running a shipping line—a declaration that black Africa 
is not there to back Arab interests in the Middle East. 
Were the Maghreb once united from Morocco to Libya 
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(a process about which the Tangiers conference should 
have something to say) and West Africa on its feet, the 
danger of Egyptian influence must sensibly decline. 


EVERTHELESS, the moderation which the Accra 
N powers have shown this week, and may show in 
the future, depends in the last resort not so much on 
expectations of sterling or dollar aid or on distrust of 
Egypt's flirtation with Moscow, but on the skill and 
imagination the West displays in putting its African 
house in order. Even if American pressure eases France 
out of Algeria one day, will France take the right steps 
to stop Cameroon exploding ? The Moroccans are 
pushing the Spaniards out of their enclaves ; will the 
Portuguese take the hint, or do they hope to hold 
another, more grandiose Goa? The South Africans 
now seem to have turned the decisive corner away from 
racial integration ; for the moment they are probably 
too distant for the Accra powers to spend too much 
time on them, but their turn will come. And as for 
Britain, it should not need Sir Roy Welensky’s warning 
that Russia “is looking to African nationalism as a 
prerequisite for revolution” to grasp how much is at 
stake. The Rhodesian tussle has been made dramatic 
by Sir Edgar Whitehead’s by-electoral defeat and Mr 
Todd’s secession ; the Central African experiment has 
reached its test. Finally, Kenya offers the Colonial 
Office a nettle to be grasped. The following article 
suggests a British policy for this awkward trial in gradual 
emancipation. 


Kenya in Context 


ENYA is embarking on a new political course 
under Mr Lennox-Boyd’s constitution. This 


week the legislative council, sitting as an elec- 
toral college, appointed ten of the twelve special (or 
cross-bench) members which the constitution has added 
to the council’s numbers. But it was ominous that all 
the African elected members boycotted the meeting, and 
that in the previous week Mr Tom Mboya and six of 
his colleagues among the African elected members were 
charged with conspiracy to prevent other Africans 
standing in these special elections at all. Mr Mboya 
wants an African majority now, and while Kenya’s 
liberals are eventually prepared to accede they have not 
been encouraged by Mr Mboya’s intransigence at this 
early stage. 

“For anyone who believes in democratic principles 
an African majority in the legislature is inevitable,” 
Mr Vasey, the colony’s Minister of Finance, declared 
recently. He stated what is obvious in the long run: 
there are 6 million Africans in Kenya to 200;000 Asians 
and 60,000 whites. No dam woven of fancy franchises 
can hold back the pressure of that majority indefinitely 
in the world of today, nor can the complexities of an 
ingeniously balanced colonial legislature, special mem- 
bers and all, for long divert it. But with the African 
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elected members in the dock for intimidation and 
attempting by extra-parliamentary means to keep out of 
the legislature any black man with views different from 
their own, the question must be asked: what sort of 
democratic principles are to govern progress in Kenya ? 

Recent events—the special elections (in which Mr 
Vasey, a liberal, was beaten by the luck of the draw), 
Mr Mboya planning a new kind of Kenyatta cause 
célébre, and arrests for new Mau Mau oath-taking in 
the reserves—have -put British policy in Kenya in a 
dilemma. Clearly the only questions now are when the 
majority in Kenya will find expression in the govern- 
ment, and-how ; and who the African leaders will then 
be. A lot of progress has to be packed into a tight 
timetable, yet the train is not even ready to start. On 
the contrary, the “ emergency ” is technically still on ; 
the African leaders are deadlocking normal political 
advance, while the government’s refusal to swallow the 
purge prescribed by the East African Royal Commission 
four years ago lost a golden chance to unclog the 
country economically. 

To get Kenya from its present constipated condition 
to some sort of responsible multi-racial government 
would take all of five years, even with skilled handling ; 
even then it may be a long way from full self-govern- 
ment. But within five years Kenya will certainly have 
another independent African state on its northern 
border, while the whole of west and Saharan Africa 
(conceivably including Uganda) will be composed of 
independent or nearly independent African states. 
Whatever the hard realities of East African backward- 
ness may be, it would be folly to think that this will 
not greatly change the climate in which nationalist 
claims will be pressed ; the only event that might work 
the other way would be the spectacular collapse of 
some new African state. 


ij danger is that because the new Lennox-Boyd 
constitution has now got under way, and because 
theoretically it runs for ten years, it will be thought that 
something has been settled, at least for a time, in Kenya. 
It cannot be too strongly stated that the new constitu- 
tion settles nothing. It puts a stronger African 
nationalist block into opposition ; and it balances this 
by bringing into the house enough official members and 
cross-bench members to enable government to vote 
that opposition down. The Africans led by Mr Mboya 
are determined to show that they can build a glacial 
nationalist movement, an unbroken irresistible black 
front ; and, restricted in their freedom to organise 
political parties, they resort to intimidation to do so. 
The government inevitably reacts by putting down 
intimidation and by restricting African political organ- 
isation, which deepens African hostility. Each side 
seeks to wear out the other. This is a poor basis for 
political progress towards self-government. 

To the Europeans, Mr Mboya’s present non-co- 
operation is sheer perversity. He has been made a fair 
offer. The European attitude has, they feel, become 
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liberal. If the elected Africans would co-operate, 
obviously they would in the fullness of time come to 
power in an orderly and British manner ; and then 
Kenya would remain a country in which Europeans and 
Asians could still] live, serve, make money and enjoy 
their distinctive ways of life. 

To the African leaders, however, such an offer smells 
like a trap. Though they are buoyed up by the feeling 
that black nationalism is the winning cause almost every- 
where north of the Limpopo, they are fearful of being 
baulked of their reward. The 5,000 white farmers in 
the Highlands at one moment look as formidable to 
them as the embattled French in Algeria or Afrikaners 
in the Union ; at another, they seem so weak as noi to 
be worth conciliating with any promises about minority 
safeguards. In a country where black outnumbers 
white by 100 to 1, the Africans yet fear a common roll 
(as a means of breaking the communal deadlock) lest by 
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some Welenskian legerdemain they find themselves 
signing for a scheme in which each white vote is worth 
more than 100 black. 

Not only do they fear that if they worked for political 
advancement within a multi-racial government they 
would become prisoners of white chicanery ; they also 
fear to expose their own incompetence. It is one thing 
for West Africans to run governments with the support 
of obedient colonial servants ; quite another to work 
with tough European farmers and business men with 
no tenderness for African susceptibilities. So they react 
with the cliché that efficient government is no substi- 
tute for self-government. They shout that a poor 
African-ruled Kenya is better than a rich white-ruled 
one. Privately, they do not believe that, if they got 
power, the country would go smash even if they were 
inexperienced: they seek the European lands and fixed 
assets as a comfortable nest egg to tide them over. 
To state the Africans’ attitude in these stark terms 
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is not to be unsympathetic. Their uncertainty is real, 
their suspicion ingrained. Nor does the present more 
flexible mood of the Europeans purge their past mis- 
takes. If their wealth now excites African covetousness, 
it is because Europeans have clung to privilege and to 
the notice “ trespassers will be prosecuted” when, by 
implementing the Royal Commission’s ideas, they 
might have relied on their own productivity and skill to 
make them necessary to any future African government. 
They must blame themselves for much of the mess they 
are in. 


HE fact must be faced, therefore, that the Lennox- 
Boyd settlement can only be a starting point for 
new measures. What should these be ? 

The advantage of the Lennox-Boyd constitution is 
that it enables Kenya to be governed by a ministry of 
all races without Mr Mboya ; and clearly there can be 
no surrender to Mr Mboya in his present mood. But 
that alone is not enough: what is needed is to set up the 
goal of self-government, but to give Africans an alterna- 
tive route to get there. What Mr Mboya needs, in 
fact, is competition—competition with his policies and 
with his leadership. The government should seek to 
increase the number of African politicians in Kenya: 
there are too few, not too many. Let the four Africans 
who have come into the legislature this week for the 
special seats be offered ministerial office ; they should 
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also be given the authority and standing (and the pro- 
tection, moral and material) to enable them to command 
respect. 

Beyond this, steps should be actively taken to bring 
more Africans into the chamber as representatives of 
multi-racial constituencies, perhaps on the Tanganyika 
model in which the franchise is equal. Only in this 
direction can the country move from a colonial constitu- 
tion towards responsible cabinet government. African 
nationalists might win such seats. The ideal is to create 
seats which nationalists can win, but not by intimida- 
tion or by racialism. The soundest policy now is not 
just to rule Kenya firmly ; but to rule it so firmly that 
politics are possible. It should be made plain to 
Africans that they will be able to come at a fair pace 
to a decisive voice in Kenyan affairs—but only by 
orderly methods, not by politics with a Mau Mau spirit 
behind a western facade. 

Such a prescription for getting Kenya on to a forced 
march to multi-racial self-government may seem diffi- 
cult. It may be conceded that it would need an energy 
and decisiveness about objectives and methods only 
seen in Kenya at the height of Mau Mau. But what is 
the alternative ? If the Europeans and Asians do not 
wish in the end to be ruled by governments dominated 
by men of Mr Mboya’s outlook, they must find Africans 
with a different outlook to whom to confide their future. 
As it is, it looks only too likely that, on the African tide, 
the last word will be Mr Mboya’s. ; 
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WAGE DISPUTES 


Mr Cousins Missing the Trains? 


HE attempt to drive towards a railway settlement seems 
T to be proceeding on nearly, if not quite, the right lines. 
Sir Brian Robertson has said that, once he has formed a 
clear estimate of the economies in railway working he can 
expect this year, he hopes to be able to give the unions a 
date by which wages can again be reviewed ; it would be 
wiser to promise that this review will take place once certain 
target economies have been achieved, rather than to talk 
about dates yet awhile. But the sort of post-dated wage 
bargain now being discussed promises, at any rate, to be 
many times better for the economy (and for the railways) 
than the sort of wage surrender in which the commission 
has indulged in every other recent year. The detailed 
problem of the railways’ finances is discussed on page 331. 

The leaders of the three railway unions have shown them- 
selves to be praiseworthily canny men in these last two 
weeks, Next week will show whether they will continue to 
display this caution in the case of the London Underground 
train drivers ; workers on the Underground were refused a 





wage increase this week, but their claim still has another 
stage of the arbitration machinery to go through. It is now 
increasingly possible to hope that the strike of London bus- 
men, which is due to start on Monday week, will, if it 
does go forward, be a busmen’s strike alone. 

Mr Cousins came back from Jugoslavia this week to make 
preparations for this bus strike. Financially, his union could 
sustain a strike for a long time. As the London busmen 
form only a small part of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union’s membership, it is being said that even an 
eight-week strike by them would cost only £14 million out 
of the union’s total available funds of over £11 million. 
But this calculation is on the assumption that strike pay 
for each striker will be only £2 a week, plus ros. a week 
for his wife and 6s, for each child. -The average central 
London busman is thus being asked to give up many pounds 
a week in earnings—in a fight in which his declared aim is 
to get only an extra 2s. a week above the 8s. 6d. recently 
offered to him. The men do not seem likely to enthuse over 
this prospect, and there must be some danger to Mr Cousins 
that after a time the strike might simply peter out. With- 
out support from the railways or the Underground men, a 
bus stoppage may cause less massive inconvenience to 
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most of London’s commuters than is generally supposed, 
and the public demand for a settlement may not be insistent. 
Mr Cousins therefore faces an awkward personal decision: 
having probably missed the trains, he must suspect that the 
course of discretion would now be not to stop the buses. 
It seems a poor sort of gamble to bring most of his men 
out on odds of a hiding to two bob. 


THE SUMMIT 


Too Many Angels 


T is, of course, perfectly legitimate for America, Britain 
I and France to make propaganda out of Mr Gromyko’s 
insistence on seeing their ambassadors separately rather than 
together—just as it is legitimate for the Russians to make 
propaganda out of American bomber alerts. All’s fair in 
love, war and summitry. Both Russians and westerners are 
out to score all the points they can along the road to the 
summit. Both have in mind the need to be able to blame 
the other fellow when disenchantment ensues. The in- 
fighting will get tougher yet. 

So far, the Russians have scored most of the points. This 
has hardly been difficult so long as they could represent 
themselves as eager, and the West as reluctant, to initiate 
talks. It is tactically shrewd, therefore, for the western 
governments to play up the Soviet rejection of their pro- 
posal that a diplomatic working group should get down to 
things in Moscow. But it is all quite irrelevant to reality. 
The Russians have long made it clear that they are not 
interested in a summit meeting on the 1955 model—that is, 
a meeting with the Americans, British and French. Last 
week Mr Gromyko fulfilled (indeed, over-fulfilled) his 
promise to “start an exchange of views” by summoning 
not merely the three western envoys, but also those of 
twelve communist governments and of India and Sweden. 
Mr Dulles may object to the participation of “ neutrals,” 
the Foreign Office and the Quai d’Orsay to being equated 
with satellites ; but since the core of a top-level meeting 
must in any case be a Russo-American confrontation, it 
scarcely matters how many other angels are theoretically 
dancing on the summit. Indeed, the two super-powers 
could slip off together into a corner more tactfully at a 
conference of eight, twelve or fifteen governments than if 
there were only four. 

Mr Eisenhower’s public rejection on Wednesday of the 
idea of a “summit for two” was only to be expected. 
Léss explicable were the suggestions this week that the 
Jatest Soviet tactics have led him to have second thoughts 
about the wisdom of having a summit meeting at all. If 
this is so, the President must have clung longer than most 
to the belief that the Russians actually intend to come to 
terms. On the more likely assumption that their chief aim 
is to exploit western reluctance to meet them, it is surely 
playing into their hands to start back-tracking at this stage. 


When “ Fail Safe” Fails 


ERCIFULLY, time has not yet been altogether annihi- 
lated by the rocketeers. It is estimated that Soviet 
nuclear missiles, would need half an hour to reach the 
United States across the North Pole. This slender margin, 
plus an Arctic radar warning system, enables the thirty- 
minute men of the Strategic Air Command to get airborne 
and on course for retaliatory strikes at Soviet targets. As 
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their lumbering old subsonic B-52s take several hours to 
travel the necessary 5,000 miles, it is easy to calculate that 
they can never get far before it becomes clear whether the 
objects seen on the radar screens were or were not rockets, 
The “fail safe” procedure, under which they turn back in 
any case if they do not receive positive orders to proceed 
before reaching a certain point, is an assurance against the 
risk of communications breaking down. There is no press- 
ing on regardless. 

Hence the calm with which the world at large, and the 
Security Council in particular, received last week’s Russian 
complaint about these “ provocative” American arrange- 
ments. Even the Soviet rulers do not seem to take their 
Own case very seriously. In New York on Monday, they 
were quick to withdraw their resolution as soon as they had 
achieved their objective of using the council as a sounding 
board ; and in Moscow the same evening, Mr Khrushchev 
put on his familiar show of convivial bragging without a 
trace of anxiety about being near the “ brink.” 

Nor can the Russians have really hoped to get the 
Americans to promise to be good little sitting ducks. Sup- 
pose the roles were reversed, and Washington, not Moscow, 
could claim the ability to hurl ICBMs over the Pole. The 
Soviet air headquarters at Omahasky, Nebraskov, would 
surely be all set to get its nuclear bomber fleet off the 
ground at the first flicker of a radar screen in Novaya 
Zemlya. And no doubt the Russians, too, would operate a 
“fail safe” procedure. Perhaps they already do ; who can 
tell ? But the really disturbing thought provoked by the 
disputation is this. Even the fastest bombers can be, and 
evidently are, turned back to base in good time when the 
alarm proves to be a false one. Missiles, one suspects, can- 
not. When both sides come to depend on ICBMs, what 
new safety measure can replace “ fail safe ” ? 


BUDGET DEBATE 


Swopping Their Battlefronts 


6C7-NHE right honourable gentleman and his honourable 

"V friends recommend maximum production as top 
priority. Our top priority in present circumstances is the 
maintenance of the strength of sterling and a. stable price 
level.” Thus the Chancellor in summing up one of the 
most interesting post-budget debates of recent years. It is, 
after all, a considerable change from 1955 to find that the 
principal tenor of the exchanges lay in this: that Labour 
was putting its main emphasis on the need to increase total 
income, and the Government was putting more emphasis on 
the need to avoid unfairness in the distribution of income 
—as exemplified by the effect of inflation on (to quote the 
Financia] Secretary to the Treasury) “ the pensioners, the 
sick, the disabled, the widows, and those living on small fixed 
investment incomes.” As all these latter are minority 
groups, it is a fair guess that in this exchange of arguments 
Labour has succeeded in picking up the politically more 
popular clothes in the country. 

In the Commons, however, the honours went to the 
Government, and Mr Amory continued to enhance his tepu- 
tation as a parliamentarian. He intimated again, in his wind- 
ing-up speech, that his first priority “in the event of an 
incipient recession” may be bigger foreign lending “ to 
assist exports.” One might have expected an Opposition 
charge that it would be better in these circumstances to 
increase investment at home than to bolster up the demand 
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of those of Britain’s customers who have run into debt ; but 
the charge did not come. Among measures that could be 
used to stimulate home demand, the Chancellor emphasised 
that “ arrangements for holding bank credit, hire purchase 
and the raising of capital can be modified or removed at any 
time.” “The same applies,” he said, “to interest rates ”; 
in his speech he put his reference to a possible lowering in 
interest rates after his reference to a lowering of other 
controls, and it would be nice to think that he might observe 
the same order of priority in his programme. 

In his study of investment programmes in the public 
seotor, the Chancellor. has thankfully found that there is 
a “ substantial volume ” of appropriate anti-recession pro- 
jects—“ short-term schemes which can be started quickly 
and completed within a year or eighteen months.” On the 
consumer front, there are also many things that could be 
done quickly “ if it comes to the dirtct stimulation of con- 
sumer expenditure,” but Mr Amory restrained himself from 
going into details because “ most of what could be said 
would sound more like a cookery book . . . than the actual 
menu to be served on a given occasion.” He made no refer- 
ence to the possibility of introducing a second budget in the 
event of incipient recession ; probably he should have done. 
There was, however, an undoubted air of quiet confidence 
in all these references to the ways in which home demand 
could be quickly restimulated, if he felt that he should give 
the word. 


To Live with the Dollar 


HERE Mr Amory cannot be so confident is whether 

the world will be able to ride off a dollar liquidity 
crisis this autumn, whatever happens to British demand ; 
there was, indeed, something of a conspiracy of silence 
about this danger all through the debate. But the delicate 
international negotiations that are an obvious need for this 
nervous spring are, as one had suspected, afoot. “The 
Government,” said Mr Amory in one of his most interesting 
revelations, “ have had some discussion with the American 
government at official level” about “long-term financial 
liquidity and other problems.” 

This seems to confirm the guess made by The Economist 
on March 1st about the significance of the unpublicised 
British “ knights’ moves ” then in progress at Washington. 
Mr Amory continued, in this dissertation on the need to 
inject more hard currency credit into world trade: 

In a few weeks’ time, there will be a meeting of Common- 
wealth officials at which it is hoped that the matter will 
be discussed further. There are a number of solutions, but 
all involve some expansion of the scale of existing inter- 
national co-operation. 

Once again, the Chancellor did not go into details, although 
he did say, perhaps not very hopefully, that it would be in 
Britain’s interest that “the price of gold should go up.” 
But he is “strongly of opinion that the time is now 
approaching, if it has not already arrived, for another for- 
ward move in international economic co-operation.” A 
much more effective International Monetary Fund ? Stand- 
by credits by different national central banks ? Some sort 
of Atlantic Clearing Union ? Five years ago discussion was 
rife about these and other possible ways of making it easier 
for expanding world trade to “live with the dollar”; a 
main feature of this summer might be—it certainly ought to 
be—that all this discussion should again be unblushingly 
and determinedly taken up. 
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ADEN 


Up a Blind Alley 


F it is true that misery loves company, then only the 

French, with their trouble in North Africa, can derive 
any comfort from the sending of British warships and 
troops to Aden. 

It has long been said that the British Government is 
fighting a rearguard action at Aden. The strategic position 
of Aden has been rendered mote important by the spread 
of Egyptian influence in Arabia and the Persian Gulf. Has 
the position of the British proprietors of Aden been that 
they one day expected to sail away and leave it to the Imam 
of Yemen or to some other petty local ruler? There have 
been few signs of that. The location of the great refinery 
at Aden appeared a masterly plan. After the loss’ of 
Abadan it seemed wise, no matter where the crude oil came 
from, to have the refinery on one’s own property. A new 
era in the colony and the protectorates could have begun 
then, for it was clear that the British Government meant 
to stay. It was a time to insure the British position” by 
making Aden such an attractive proposition that the Yemenis 
could look on with all the greed and envy they liked, but 
could make no headway with the people either of Aden or 





of the protectorates. 
has brought industrial strife, which has made more friends 
for Nasser. The general policy of keeping the place a back- 
water was persevered with for too long. 

Efforts to set up a federation of the twenty-three petty 


Instead, the coming of the refinery 


protected states came too late. When the plan was first 
proposed Nasser was still a soldier of King Farouk, and 
Imam Ahmad of Yemen had no foreign friends at all. By 
the time the Government tried to put it into effect the 
missionary work of Cairo had begun, and the Imam had 
begun to have some success in recruiting dissidents in the 
protected areas. 

Politics in south Arabia have now reached the stage when 
the inhabitants, or many of them, are clamouring to trade 
indifferent British protection for the promises of Cairo and 
the claims of the Imam. They see no danger in trading 
an old-fashioned imperialism for the new one that is now 
all the rage in the Arab world. To them, Russian activity 
in the mountains and harbours of Yemen only emphasises 
British inactivity for the past hundred years. 

The British Government cannot now give in without pro- 
viding Nasser with another triumph. Perhaps it is neces- 
sary to send in the troops. Perhaps it is necessary to hold 
on. But it is sad that Aden, after London and Liverpool 
the busiest port in the Commonwealth, should have been 
left far behind in every way for so long. 
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MALTA 


4 


A Prime Minister on Strike 


R MINTOFF’S “resignation” as Prime Minister of 
Malta should be stigmatised for what it is: a prime 
minister, who has run out of money for the management of 
essential services, and who is unable to raise more of it from 
Britain and unwilling to raise more of it at home, has 
thought it consistent with the dignity of his office to go on 
strike. A dissolution of the Maltese parliament and an early 
election will not necessarily restore matters to order, for 
‘Mr Mintoff might well be returned in emotional triumph. 
It would be best to recognise frankly that for some time to 
come the political side of the government of Malta is hkely 
to be a matter, not of professional administration, but of 
amateur dramatics. 

Britain’s interests in this matter are plain. They are, 
first, and most important, that the island should not 
become another Cyprus ; and, secondly, that the British 
Exchequer need not become Malta’s milch cow. The strictly 
military importance of the basé, as Commonwealth terrain, 
is rapidly declining ; the shadowy fear that Malta might 
“become a communist enclave haunts British policy in the 
‘background, but only monumental mismanagement by both 
Britain.and the Maltese could bring that about. The best 
course for Britain might well be if the Maltese people 
were now to hold, not.an election, but a referendum: to 
find out whether their choice would really be for independ- 
ence (which they would be unlikely to opt for in any calm 
vote, because independence would mean poverty), or for 
integration on Britain’s original generous terms, or for Mr 
Lennox-Boyd’s more recent compromise suggestions. Un- 
fortunately, it will now be very difficult to work towards any 
such solution, especially if no Maltese can be found to run 
the country as something more than a disorganised anthill in 
the interim. Nevertheless, the proper course for Britain is to 
do all it can to expedite the opportunity for the Maltese 
people to make their own choice ; and despite all that has 
happened, the best Maltese for holding office in the mean- 
while would still be Mr Mintoff. For Mr Mintoff remains, 
on one side of his split personality, an exceedingly able man: 
his besetting tragedy is merely that he is apt to put love of 
his own vast pride in front even of his considerable love for 
his own country. 


LABOUR POLICY 
Lorries, 


S usual at this season, press reports have begun to appear 
A about Labour’s projected policy statements for this 
year. As usual, party spokesmen have described some of 
these press reports as “ ill-informed,’ but they generally 
provide a reasonable picture of the party’s current trend of 
thought. All this year’s leaks so far have suggested that 
Labour may want to look more moderate, but not necessarily 
to be so. 

In road transport the reports have suggested that, under a 
Labour Government, the still-nationalised British Road 
Services may not necessarily re-acquire compulsorily all the 
country’s long-distance lorries for hire, but that there may 
be greater restrictions on the grant of C licences under 
which traders are allowed to carry their own goods. This 
is without doubt the solution that the nationalised industry 
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would like: BRS’s long-distance lorry fleet is just about the 
right size now to secure economies of scale, and it does not 
much want to add a lot of other people’s old lorries to it, 
Some of these private lorries, Labour might think, are not 
worth the compensation money, and marginal competition 
from them does little harm to big brother’s profits. - The 
much more effective competition, which the nationalised 
concern would like selectively to restrict, is that from traders 
who find it more economic to carry their own goods accord- 
ing to their own chosen timing schedules, instead of getting 
them carried according to BRS’s schedules. There may be 
a case for one element of tighter restriction on C licence 
vehicles: greater restriction on the use of firms’ delivery 
vans in big cities at certain times of the day. But any 
other new restriction would be a deliberate attempt to make 
Britain’s transport system less efficient, in order to make 
the nationalised part of it—and, incidentally, the remaining 
private road hauliers—look more efficient by giving them a 
bigger monopoly profit. 


Steel, 


_ steel, by contrast, Labour does seem to be edging its 


renationalisation policy—if it has got to have one—the 
right-way. To moderate Labour men, the only thing a 
renationalisation of steel act really needs to do. is to re- 
nationalise the Iron and Steel Board. This board already 
has considerable influence over the industry’s -prices, pro- 
duction, investment research and exports. In fact, in deal- 
ing with the private enterprise steelmakers, that influence is 


‘now more effective than any the former nationalised cor- 
poration ever had. It is also probably presently tending to 


increase ; under nationalisation it would no doubt increase 
further. The new Labour plan for steel is said to concen- 
trate mainly on increasing the Board’s powers, and to 
propose that the steel companies themselves, although their 
shares should be taken over, should be left with their 
separate names and individualities. Some Labour extremists 
had wanted to destroy these separate companies next time, 
merely in order to make any subsequent denationalisation 
more difficult. The reported new plan, if carried out, would 
therefore represent something of a victory against those 
who believe that the main purpose of making an omelette 
is to enjoy the sadistic pleasure of breaking up eggs. 


, and Which Schools? 


N education, it is reported that the Labour planners do 
I not propose to make the great public schools of Britain 
illegal institutions (which is no doubt very nice of them) ; 
that there is strong opposition within the party to “ bolster- 
ing up” these “ forcing grounds for a class-conscious elite ” 
by granting a pursefull of state scholarships to poorer 
students wanting to enter them ; but that a majority want 
the schools to “ wither away,” perhaps with the aid of some 
nasty-minded fiscal “reforms” to check family covenant 
arrangements that are designed to help the payment of 
school fees. 

The big problem hanging over the party’s education 
policy, however, concerns the state system of education, 
not the small private sector of it. The party’s propagandists 
are anxious to be able to say that they are going to “ abolish 
the eleven-plus examination.” They think that this would be 
a vote-catching slogan with that great majority of parents 
whose children do not pass it. To some-Labour extremists, 
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What do Robert Sharp’s do? 


Or better, what would Robert Sharp’s do for you? 


What extraordinary talents have they which might 
interest you? How thorough are their marketing 
investigations ? How reliable is their advice on pricing, 


packaging, distribution ? How brilliant are their ideas 


ROBERT SHARP & PARTNERS LIMITED, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 


when it comes to advertising ? Why has their own 
business multiplied by five in five years ? What size 
appropriation could you trust them with ? How would 
they set about spending it ? Would you be better off 
at the end? 


Tel : HYDe Park 6351 


INCORPORATED PRACTITIONERS IN ADVERTISING 
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a 


Robert Sharp’s find out 


By the time Robert Sharp’s are through with their 
questions they have a formidable dossier, full of all the 
knowable facts about your product. 

What is your market? The reasons for your holding 
it? The possibilities of your expanding it? 

A brilliant, Robert-Sharp-like answer to the third 


question is possible only after a sober, factual answer to 


ROBERT SHARP & PARTNERS LIMITED, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 
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the first two questions. 

Robert Sharp’s are served by some of the keenest 
investigators in the business. There are very few types 
of fact which they have not run to ground for one client 
or another. Could they help you to know more about 


the composition of your market—its habits, its wants, 
its fears, its hopes? 


Tel: HYDe Park 635! 
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“abolishing the eleven-plus” means in effect abolishing 
the grammar schools and the whole principle of selectivity 
in education ; this could not be done at a stroke of the pen, 
but great damage might be effected by vicious attempt. 
Fortunately, there is some sign that moderate counsels may 
be prevailing here also: that Labour’s platform of abolish- 
ing the eleven-plus will really mean merely mitigating the 
ordeal of relying mainly on a single examination on a single 
day, and setting greater store by teachers’ reports. This 
would no doubt be accompanied by efforts to merge more 
grammar schools into comprehensive schools, but mainly 
for the purposes of experiment. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the party’s statement on education deserves to 
be the most uneasily-awaited of its policy documents this 
year. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Belgrade’s New Challenge 


OVIET-JUGOSLAV relations, always uneven, have taken a 
S sudden turn for the worse. The trouble arose out of the 
massive draft programme, originally published early in 
March, for the seventh Jugoslav communist party congress. 
The Russians took strong exception to parts of it, and 
apparently said so in decided terms behind the scenes in 
Belgrade. Early this month they privately told the Jugo- 
slavs that they would not after all attend the Jugoslav party 
congress ; and last week they openly attacked the pro- 
gramme’s “erroneous propositions.” Last-minute amend- 
ments did not serve to blunt Moscow’s displeasure, and so 
the Jugoslav Communists have been holding their congress 
in Ljubljana this week with practically no “ fraternal” 
support from abroad. 

The offending party programme contains nothing that the 
Jugoslavs have not said often since 1948. But for the first 
time it enshrines in an authoritative and comprehensive 
form their ideas not only on Jugoslav problems but also— 
most maddening for the Russians—on communism in 
general. The theory that different countries must pursue 
separate (in effect national) roads to socialism is deliberately 
spelt out. The primacy of the Soviet Union in the inter- 
national communist movement is implicitly denied ; so is the 
concept that “ communist parties have a monopoly of every 
form of movement towards socialism.” (This last point has 
arather hollow ring in the light of Marshal Tito’s diatribes 
against Mr Djilas on Tuesday.) No one should be surprised 
that the solemn presentation of these and other ideas should 
have stuck in Mr Khrushchev’s throat, even though in the 
past he may have paid lip-service to some of them, 

This new estrangement from Moscow is clearly a serious 
blow to the Jugoslavs, especially as in matters of foreign 
policy they have recently been lining themselves up more 
Closely with the Russians. Yet there is little doubt that 
they will stick to their guns. On Wednesday, Mr Rankovic’s 
uncompromising attack on the Russian attitude to Jugoslavia 
toused the congress delegates to what was in effect an anti- 
Russian demonstration. The observers from the Soviet block 
(with the notable exception of the Polish representative) 
absented themselves from the conference hall during this 
part of Mr Rankovic’s speech. How much further Soviet 
resentment will be pushed remains to be seen. Will the 
Russians be so foolish as to send Marshal Tito to Coventry 
again >? 
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FRANCE 


M. Bidault Proves the Point 


DVOCATES of a reckless policy of reconquest in North 
Africa cannot muster a majority in the French national 
assembly. This has been shown by M. Bidault’s failure to 
form a government after a week of crisis in Paris. As was 
logical, President Coty decided to call first on one of the 
opponents of compromise who had voted against M. 
Gaillard. M. Bidault, in spite of his past career as pro- 
gressive Catholic and a distinguished resistance record, 
fitted the bill perfectly. Though a member of the Christian 
MRP, he has become in recent years one of the most 
vehement spokesmen of the colonialist Right. If his name 
and record could lead to some confusion, the list of M. 
Bidault’s prospective cabinet ruled out any misunderstand- 
ing. He offered the post of minister-resident in Algeria to 
the ex-Gaullist M. Soustelle and the ministry of defence 
to the dissident Radical, M. Morice. 

Evidently it was going to be a government of the ultras, 
and this was too much for the Socialists to swallow. M. 
Mollet announced that they would vote against. M. Bidault 
went on with his cabinet-making undaunted, but he was 
finally compelled to throw in his hand on Tuesday, when 
his own party—the MRP—decided to refuse its support. 
One week was enough to show that the Assembly’s extreme 
intransigents on North African policy are more vociferous 
than they are numerous. 

The course of the present crisis is complicated by the 
fact that cantonal elections are being held at the same time. 
These are roughly equivalent to county council elections, 
with the difference that more French deputies are directly 
involved. The first ballot showed no important shifts and 
confirmed the basic stability wf the French electorate. The 
second ballot, to be held on Sunday, may give some indica- 
tion of the likely party alliances in parliament. In the 
meantime, President Coty has drawn the lesson from the 
defeat of the candidate of the Right and has turned to M. 
Pleven, a man of the centre. It has been proved that the 
Right is not strong enough to govern; but can it rule 
negatively, by vetoing any compromise proposal for 
Algeria? M. Mollet and the Socialists probably hold the 
answer. 


FREE TRADE AREA 


The Key Drops Out 


HREE contributions have been made in ten days towards 
- better British relations with Europe and a more hope- 
ful footing for the free trade area talks. The German 
leaders who visited London last week seemed aware that 
only they and the British Government are at present in a 
position to provide the western world with the lead that 
it needs. Dr Adenauer went home more convinced, as it 
appeared, of the political importance of the free trade area 
project, and prepared to throw his weight into the scales 
for a compromise. 

A second contribution to better British relations with 
“little Europe” was made by Mr Sandys in Paris with 
his new proposals for co-operation on arms development 
and production. A start seems to have been made on 
breaking down the wall of mistrust in western Europe. 
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A third impetus for the free trade area has been provided 
by the joint statement by the industrial federations of six 
countries outside the common market—the Scandinavians, 
Austria, Switzerland and Britain. Few of their ideas are 
new ; but this evidence of solidarity among industrialists 
strengthens the hand of their six governments in seeking 
early decisions on the free trade area project. The Austrians 
and Swiss have given the lie to fears that their countries 
might seek agreement with the common market on a 
bilateral basis. The next step for the industrial outsiders 
is to come to terms with their counterparts within the 
common market itself. 

Outside France, many forces are thus pressing the negoti- 
ations forward. Even in France, thought is being given to 
possibilities of compromise. But at the critical moment the 
key to the negotiations has dropped out—the French 
government. The ministers of the six common market 
countries hoped to thrash out a compromise solution at their 
meeting this week. With France out of the game, they 
could not do so. As a result the next meeting of Mr 
Maudling’s OEEC committee on May 2 looks like being 
fruitless. The next French government will not necessarily 
be any easier to negotiate with than M. Gaillard’s was. But 
it will be better than none at all. 


RENT ACT AMENDMENT 


Much Worse than Expected 


R HENRY BROOKE’S Landlord and Tenants (Temporary 
Provisions) Bill is a much worse measure than one 
had been led to expect by his announcement on April 2nd, 
and for five reasons. First, the bill will last for three years, 
which is a far longer period than is needed to allow people 
of small means to find time to arrange for alternative accom- 
modation. Secondly, the periods for which the county 
courts can suspend orders for possession are to be a 
minimum of three and a maximum of nine months, with a 
possibility of extending suspension of an order for a further 
six months on each renewed application ; these periods, 
again, are longer than expected. Thirdly, a great administra- 
tive muddle is likely to arise from the clause which lays 
down that the rent to be paid pending a court hearing— 
and the minimum rent which the court can order successful 
tenants to pay after this hearing—will be “ twice the gross 
value of the property occupied, together with rates and a 
reasonable charge for services where appropriate.” Fourthly, 
the provisions about the maximum rent which the court 
can order a successful tenant to pay will introduce an eye- 
brow-raising new principle to the statute book of England. 
Fifthly, the scope of the bill is almost entirely arbitrary. 
Consider this arbitrariness first. About 80 per cent of 
tenants, according to a reliable sample, had already agreed 
to new terms with their landlords before April 2nd ; the 
lucky people under the bill will be a proportion of the 
remaining 20 per cent who had not made agreements by 
then, and who also were in accommodation for which the 
landlord had not signed an agreement with a new tenant 
for after October 6th. (These agreements with new tenants 
will still hold good.) The people lucky enough to qualify 
for the safety net seem likely to hold the landlord by the 
short horns in the first stage of their negotiations with him. 
Until he has agreed with them what is the proper controlled 
“interim ” rent—which really means agreeing what is a 
“reasonable charge for services ”’—the landlord will usually 
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not dare to go to court for an eviction order ; for if this is 
not granted, the rent being paid at the time of the hearing 
will form the minimum that the landlord can be forced by 
the court to accept. The jamming of the courts, first with 
cases to decide on reasonable charges for services and then 
to decide if a tenant’s means and circumstances are such as 
to protect him from eviction, seem likely to delay the making 
of any orders for six months—if not for more. 

When the cases do begin to come before the courts, it 
is possible that more eviction orders will be granted than 
optimistic tenants may at present expect ; the provisions 
that eviction can be suspended only if the order would cause 
greater hardship to the tenant than refusal would cause to 
the landlord are those that Mr Brooke promised on April 
2nd. For those tenants who are allowed to stay on, however, 
the bill lays down that the rent payable, although it cannot 
go below what he is paying when the hearing opens, “ will 
be the rent asked by the landlord, unless the court is satisfied 
that this is beyond the means of the occupier.” This last 
sentence formally embodies in a statute the extraordinary 
principle that one private person can be compelled to subsi- 
dise another, depending on that other person’s means. 
Nobody has ever suggested that the proper way of imple- 
menting price control for, say, bread would be to vary the 
permissible price from customer to customer—so that bakers 
in the poorer areas would all go bankrupt. It will be inter- 
esting to see whether Parliament lets this astonishing clause 
pass wholly without comment. 


SMITHFIELD STRIKE 


Paddling Their Own Canoe 


INCE last Saturday, 1,700 meat haulage drivers at Smith- 
field market, the centre of meat distribution for London 
and the home counties, have stopped work in support of 2 
claim for a 15 per cent rise in wages. The men claim the 
increase on the grounds that their productivity has risen 
since their last pay award a year ago, because since then the 
speed limit for heavy vehicles has been raised from twenty 
to thirty miles an hour. The employers have replied that no 
driver has yet been asked to go any faster, that because the 
new speed limit on heavy vehicles has no relation to the 
job of driving meat round London less than one in ten 
of the strikers ever could be so asked, and that in any 
case the men’s pay is on average 11 per cent above the basic 
rate. Since ten months of negotiation had produced no com- 
promise acceptable to both sides, the men finally decided to 
come out on strike. 

This has not so far caused any of the dislocation or short- 
ages in the butchers’ shops that had been feared. Because 
the hauliers drive meat from the docks to the wholesalers 
in the market, imported supplies have been below normal. 
But home abattoirs have made extra meat available to meet 
the gap, and the retailers who usually have deliveries made 
to them have driven up to Smithfield in vans and private 
cars to collect their meat themselves. Apart from the incon- 
venience caused to motorists by traffic congestion round the 
market, and that caused by loss of earnings to the striking 
van drivers themselves, the only real sufferers look like being 


_ the checkers for the haulage companies, most of whom now 


have no work and have been given a week’s notice. 

One disconcerting fact does, however, emerge from a tour 
of the market, and from a look at the list of charges for porter- 
ing’ (1s. 3d. for hindquarters, 2s. 6d. for a sow) that seem 
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Robert Sharp’s weigh up 


The facts unearthed by research have been known to tend to be unbedevilled by personal foibles. Analyses 
confuse minds less brilliantly lucid than those at Robert tend to be correct. Recommendations to be profitable. 
Sharp’s & Partners. Robert Sharp’s act for twenty-five national advertisers. 
Fortunately, all the directors and executives at 45 Albe- All prosper. If you like working with good minds and 
marle Street have been trained in the very best schools. have an appropriation of between £20,000 and £200,000 - 


They follow the argument where it leads. Discussions you should certainly consider Robert Sharp’s seriously, 
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Robert Sharp’s create 


Ideas, ideas, ideas. This is what you want and this is 
what you get from Robert Sharp’s. 
- cq 
Ideas to get more of your goods into the shops. 
Cc « Cc 
Ideas to get more of your goods out of the shops. 


Ideas that make your product more desirable than ever. 


Ideas that stick in your mind like burrs. 


This is a matter of creative genius. Robert Sharp’s 
have an extraordinary generous share of this rare 
commodity. You sense this on all the light and airy 
floors of 45 Albemarle Street. Robert Sharp’s hope 
that you will give them an opportunity to live up to the 


large claims they never hesitate to make. 
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exorbitantly high : the monopoly of the Smithfield bum- 
marees in carrying the meat the few yards from the whole- 
sale stalls to the vehicles is still as tight as ever. This mono- 
poly, it will be recalled, was challenged by a butcher in court 
in 1955, who said that butchers should be allowed to carry 
their own meat back to their vans if they want to, rather than 
waste time by waiting in a long queue for the favour of 
attention by the bummarees. The butcher won his case, but 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union, to which the 
porters belong, intimated :very plainly that the market had 
better not put the court’s ruling into effect. As one union 
spokesman was reported as saying at the time : “ the judge 
says butchers can carry their meat, we say they can’t, and 
they won’t.” And, over two years later, they still don’t. 


KOREA 


Frost in May? 


PRING, which softens the earth everywhere in the 
S northern hemisphere, leaves the politics of South 
Korea as ironbound as ever. The Koreans go to the polls 


on Friday next week to elect a new parliament, the second: 


since the fighting ended nearly five years ago. They seem 
unlikely to repeat their achievement in the presidential poll 
of 1956 when they surprised foreign observers and President 
Rhee alike by voting against his regime in large numbers. 
The opposition Democrats, who then won the vice-presi- 
dency and might conceivably have taken the presidency as 
well-had their candidate not died a natural but untimely 
death_just before polling day, have been quarrelling among 
themselves. 

Some of their members have broken away to form the 
rival Unification Party, though their ideas about achieving 
national unity-appear to be no more subtle than the orthodox 
‘blood-and-conquest proposals of most Korean politicians. 
At present the Democrats hold 43 of the 203 seats in the 
legislature. They are likely to do fairly well in the towns 
where the voting is genuinely unconstrained ; but the issue 
will be settled in the country villages, and here Dr Rhee’s 
policemen are expected to keep their usual avuncular eye on 
his party’s interests, 

The one small political group which has advocated peace- 
ful reunification, the Progressives, has now been banned. 
Its leader, Mr Chough Bong An, sits in prison, having 
allegedly confessed to receiving funds from North Korea 
in the 1956 election. South Korean policy thus seems to be 
frozen even more rigidly in its formal threat to march back 
into the north. The chief hope of future improvement lies 
in the messages being exchanged between the Chinese 
government and the governments of the 16 countries that 
fought against its armies in Korea. The Chinese, having 
announced the withdrawal of their troops from the peninsula 
and suggested a form of vaguely “supervised” elections, 
have now been asked exactly what they mean by this. Might 
“neutral ” supervision mean inspection by a United Nations 
team ? Woild inspectors be allowed to enter polling stations 
in North Korea, or would they be confined to sitting frus- 
trated in a few centres, as the truce commission was ? 
Would the elections be on a proportional basis, or would the 
North Koreans expect their quarter of the electorate to get 
half the seats ? Extracting an answer to these questions is 
liable to be a lengthy and laborious business. But they lead 
to the heart of the matter ; and sooner or later, whatever 
Dr Rhee says, the South. Koreans will have to acknowledge 
that reunion will not be achieved by bayonets. 
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TERRITORIAL WATERS 


The Narrowing Seas 


HE combined forces of idealism, nationalism and realism 
/- have not brought success to the United Nations con- 
ference on the law of the sea at Geneva during the past nine 
weeks. The stickiest point for the representatives of eighty- 
six countries has been that of the extent of the territorial 
sea. Claims and proposals have ranged from the traditional 
British and American three miles to Peru’s claim to two 
hundred miles for exclusive fishing rights. The Russians, 
for once, cannot be ‘said to have scuttled a conference. 
Having had a twelve-mile limit for years, they suggested 
that a country should be free to choose any number of miles 
from three to twelve. But with twelve miles becoming more 
popular (Saudi Arabia and Egypt have adopted it since the 
conference began), who is to stop at three, six or nine ? 
The United States and Britain, having abandoned the three- 
mile limit, propose a six-mile territorial sea plus an addi- 
tional six-mile fishing zone with the rights of those already 
fishing therein to be preserved. 

These proposals and the compromises on them are based 
on the natural desire of each country to preserve existing 
practices, the disarrangement of which would affect industry 
or national pride. In the fishing ports of Britain, genuinely 
disturbed trawler men have uttered warnings of dear fish 
and chips if Iceland begins to enforce a twelve-mile limit. 

If, as now appears, none of the proposals can’ muster the 
necessary two-thirds majority by the end of the conference 
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A DEMOCRATIC FOREIGN POLICY? 


The democratic spirit, in this narrower sense in which 
q we are using the term, is egotistic in its international 

relations, mainly, we believe, because all complex 
foreign relations and alliances tend to limit the direct 
influence of the masses on public affairs. An anxious and 
thoughtful foreign policy is scarcely possible without re- 
posing ample trust and devolving great responsibility on 
the Executive Government. The people as such cannot have 
a policy. They may feel large sympathies, and strong 
antipathies, and have accesses of vehement impulse; but 
a foreign policy is essentially a thoughtful and reflective 
scheme of foreign relations, and this cannot be carried 
out at all without taking for long periods of time a carte 
blanche from the elective classes as to the line of conduct 
to be pursued. Hence the American Government has always 
been forced to keep as clear as possible of hampering alli- 
ances. The American Executive has no sufficiently durable 
power for such relations. What the President might do one 
day, a popular vote might deprive him of the power of ade- 
quately executing the next. Again, the change of Presidents 
often involves a complete change of political bias every four 
years. With such conditions of government to comply with, 
it is obvious that no scheme of foreign policy, such as Pitt's 
or Chatham's, could be sanely attempted by the Foreign 
Minister of the Republic. Indeed, democratic Governments 
can never long exercise the check on the capricious will of 
the masses, which the ascendancy of one ‘mind and one 
deeply-considered and consistent purpose requires. The 
people are impatient of a scheme. They break in upon it 
from time to time with hasty vetoes. 
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on April 25th, the United Nations General Assembly will 
be expected to arrange another conference. Perhaps it will 
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HOSPITALS 


have more chance of success if the purely local problems 


that have blocked this one are settled before it convenes. 


Minister on the Defensive 


If the legal experts of eighty-six nations can agree at all, it 


will be easier if they can do so away from the glare of 
publicity. The conference at Geneva has accomplished 
much of its purpose by clearing away not only many mis- 
understandings, but many points on which there is little or 
no disagreement, such as pollution, piracy and slavery. 

If this conference breaks down there will probably be a 
general rush to declare the twelve-mile limit. Perhaps that 
will provide a working arrangement until some country, as 
yet unborn or uninformed, claims for itself a territorial sea 
of fifteen miles. Then it may all begin again. 





HERE is a faintly peevish tone about the white paper 

which Mr Walker Smith has just published in response 
to the strictures on the running costs of hospitals that were 
made by the Select Committee on Estimates, 1956-57. That 
committee, after paying tribute to “the devotion and 
enthusiasm that prevails throughout the hospital service ” 
both among voluntary workers and paid staffs, alleged that 
there was an “ apparent lack of vigour” in the way that 
the Ministry of Health faced “ some fundamental problems.” 
The minister dissents, claiming for his department “ vigour 


The County Elections 


ABOUR did very well in the county 
council elections, taking 222 seats 
from its rivals and 21 new seats, and 
returning the largest number of county 
councillors it has ever had—1305 out 
of a total of about 4000. This compares 
with 1096 in 1946, 831 in 1949, 1229 in 
19§2 and 1,040 in 1955. 

Labour’s most spectacular success 
was in London, where the direct swing 
from Tory to Labour was 9 per cent, 
which would be enough to give Mr 
Gaitskell a majority of well over 200 in 
the Commons if it were repeated all 
over the country in a general election. 
In no London division was this swing 
reversed. It was least—of the order of 
3 t0 4 per cent—in Shoreditch and 
Finsbury, South Kensington and North 
Lewisham; two out of the three council 
seats in this latter constituency were 
saved for the Tories, helped by the 
fact that one of their candidates was 
Mr Christopher Chataway, and there 
was a similar saving in neighbouring 
West Lewisham (54 per cent swing) 
where the Tories put up another tele- 
vision personality in Lady Lewisham. 
Labour’s greatest triumph was in 
another marginal constituency, in 
Dulwich, where the swing of 14 per 
cent gave them three new seats on the 
LCC; presumably because the Rent 
Act is important in this area, the swing 
was nearly as great next door in the 
Labour stronghold of Peckham. In 
addition to Dulwich, Labour gained all 
three seats from Conservatives in six 
oiher marginal London constituencies, 
and did rather better than average in 
five of them (the exception was West 
Woolwich, gained with a swing of 6 
per cent). The Liberals put up can- 
didates in eleven London divisions ; 
their share of the polls in these 
averaged 9.7 per cent against just over 
4 per cent in the thirteen divisions they 
fought last time. Their vote ranged 
from 3.5 per cent in Holborn and 


St. Pancras to 16.9 per cent in Hamp- 
stead, which was much better than in 
1955 but still not very good. 

In the other home counties around 
London, Labour marked up successes 
very much on its LCC scale. In 
Middlesex, Essex, Kent and Surrey, 
Labour representation is now higher 
than ever before. The Rent Act 
doubtless helps to explain this success 
in and around London, but it cannot 
wholly account for it, for there are 
eighteen other counties (including 
Lancashire and Cheshire) in which 
Labour strength is at a new peak, and 
only in one region (the north, including 
Yorkshire) is it below the 19§2 figure. 
The failure to capture outright control 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire was 
Labour’s one major disappointment. 

The turn-out was generally low, 
lower even than in 1955 (when 
optimists had blamed the newspaper 
strike for the poor voting figures). In 
one Leicestershire division only 7 per 
cent went to the polls, but really 
freakishly small turn-outs of this sort 
occurred only where independents were 
standing against each other. The 
major parties may be boring the elec- 
torate, but not quite to this extent. 
Normally the turn-out in party- 
contested seats ran between 30 and 40 
per cent. In London the vote was 
30.3 per cent compared with 32.4 per 
cent three years ago; in Middlesex it 
was 33 per cent compared with 35 per 
cent; in the West Riding, perhaps 
significantly, it varied from 43 to 
52 per cent. Across most of the 
country the Conservative vote was 
well below that of 1955. Even 
in South-West Hertfordshire, where 
the population is rising rapidly, 
the Tories dropped (in fourteen 
divisions) from nearly 23,000 to 18,000, 
while Labour’s vote rose from 14,000 
tO 21,000. 

But as a rule the Labour vote rose 


much less than this, or indeed dropped. 
It was the Conservative decline which 
mainly accounted for Labour’s vic- 
tories. For instance, in two-thirds of 
the comparable Middlesex _ seats, 
Labour polled worse in this victory 
year than it did in 1949, a year of local 
and national defeat. The three 
“barometer ” Middlesex constituencies 
which have changed hands at every 
county election since the war— 
Hounslow Central, Wembley North- 
East and Willesden Kensal Green— 
were won by Labour in 1958 with 
800 fewer Labour votes than nine 
years earlier, when they were lost. 
Similarly in Bucks, two Wycombe seats 
lost in 1949 were won in 1958—with 
similar Labour votes. In Northants, 
three of the four Labour gains were 
made on below-average polls (two of 
them on turn-outs which were among 
the lowest in the country). 

It is probably reasonable to infer 
from these results that Labour will do 
very well in the May borough elec- 
tions. To beat its 1952 record, Labour 
must elect 1,650 borough councillors 
(or, allowing for boroughs created in 
the last six years, 1,700) out of a total 
of some 3,300. This would make 
Labour gains of 400 to 450 seats quite 
probable, without counting the pre- 
sumed extra effect of the Rent Act in 
the towns. And gloomy Tory MPs 
will have taken note that across the 
country, not merely in London, many 
Labour county victories were in mar- 
ginal Tory parliamentary seats—for 
instance in Brentford, Watford, 
Devizes, Westbury, and Stroud (all 
with Conservative majorities of less 
than 4,000) and in Spelthorne, Heston, 
Wycombe, Banbury and Salisbury 
(with 4-%,000). Once again, the West 
Riding showed a different picture ; 
there, indeed, the anti-Socialists even 
made gains in two Labour parliamen- 
tary constituencies with small 
majorities, Sowerby and _ Brighouse- 
Spenborough. But that was a very 
meagre Conservative crumb of comfort 
amid such a bitter meal. 
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and determination, perseverance and constructive energy,” 
and offering as evidence of these qualities the fact that a num- 
ber of the select committee’s criticisms and suggestions have 
“ already been the subject of action.” Listed under thirteen 
heads, the action amounts in most instances either to remind- 
ing hospital authorities of one or another desirable line of 
conduct (such as choosing members of Hospital Management 
Committees for their experience and ability rather than as 
representatives of local or other interests) or to “ consider- 
ing” the committee’s recommendations (such as “ that the 
Ministry of Health’s Organisation and Methods Service 
should be established on a permanent basis and expanded 
so as to enable it to cover the hospital service as a whole ”’). 
An exception is the encouragement of joint contracting and 
service arrangements by hospital authorities, in which “ con- 
siderable progress” is reported. 

These things take time, and there is not much to be 
gained by nagging the Ministry on points of detail and 
tempo. The white paper, however, gives little encourage- 
ment to those who look to the ministry for a vitalising and 
dynamic drive which should bring the full benefits of unifi- 
cation to the hospital system. Admittedly there is a nice 
balance to be struck between an over-use of central power 
and initiative (which could devitalise the regional boards, 
clutter hospital administrators’ desks with superfluous paper, 
and even bring about the withering away of the voluntary 
system) and an under-use (which misses the opportunities of 
leadership and even of mere co-ordination). But it is cer- 
tainly not the first of these dangers which threatens the 
hospital service today. The Ministry of Health does not 
wield a deadening tyranny ; it does not as a rule unduly 
badger the bodies over which it is set in authority ; and 
no one seriously complains of its efficiency in the narrower 
sense. But neither does it inspire, cross-fertilise, or even, 
less ambitiously, provide a clearing-house of experience 
which would allow each hospital authority to learn from the 
mistakes—and the successes—of others. This is not the 
sort of deficiency that can be pinned down under specific 
headings in an official document. It is eminently a matter 
of personalities, general attitudes, and nascent tradition. 
One cannot conjure a Morant out of thin air; the fact 
remains that a Morant—preferably with more tact than the 
original—is what the hospital service needs, 


POLAND 


Warning Bells 


R GOMULKA is no longer carried forward by a wave 
M of revolutionary and patriotic fervour. His is now 
the more prosaic job of prodding production in a country 
where hopes pitched too high have bred disappointment. 
The change in mood and method is illustrated by the move, 
sponsored last week by Mr Gomulka at the congress of 
trade unions, to curtail the powers of workers’ councils. 
In October, 1956, these very councils, springing up spon- 
taneously in factories throughout the country, played a 
crucial part in the movement that brought Mr Gomulka 
back to power. Their part then could almost be compared 
to that of the Russian soviets in October, 1917. Now the 
Polish leader feels compelled to curb the powers of an insti- 
tution to which he partly owes his present position. 

The workers’ councils in Poland were not modelled on 
the early Russian or on the Jugoslav pattern. Indeed, since 
they sprang up from below, they varied greatly from fac- 
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tory to factory. In some, they tried to take over most 
functions of management ; in others they merely sought 
better pay. But from the very first it was clear that, once 
conditions had returned to normal, a clash was likely 
between the councils, representing local workers’ interests, 
and the central planning authority. To avoid such a con- 
flict it is now proposed not to abolish the councils, but to 
make them subordinate to a new factory institution—the 
workers’ conference. Such conferences, which are to meet 
at least once every quarter, will include delegates from trade 
unions and from the communist party as well as representa- 
tives of the workers’ councils. The exact composition and’ 
functions of these bodies are not yet known, but party 
control will undoubtedly be strengthened. Mr Gomulka 
has also emphasised that workers’ assemblies can supervise 
the factory manager ; they cannot dictate his policy. 

Poland is also faced with other labour problems, includ- 
ing acute over-employment. Attempts to sack and shift the 
redundant are meeting with strong resistance. The 
planners, on the other hand, plead that without such steps 
to raise productivity it will be impossible to increase the 
national income. Workers are pressing for higher wages 
and this has led to some strikes, which Mr Gomulka has 
now condemned. Mr Loga-Sowinski, the trade union 
chairman, was less categorical. When legitimate demands 
are repeatedly dismissed, he declared, workers should be 
allowed to stage warning strikes . . . “for the fraction 
of an hour.” Ideally, the assumption should be that such 
a warning will suffice. Yet, on this, as in other aspects of 
labour relations, practice alone will show how much demo- 
cracy is preserved in the Polish experiment as Mr Gomulka 
is forced to retreat from the hopeful positions of eighteen 
months ago. 


WEST INDIES 


The Last Lap 


HE opening by Princess Margaret of its first parliament 
- on Tuesday marked the penultimate stage in the West 
Indies Federation’s peaceful journey towards independence. 
For the time being, the Colonial Office, through the 
Governor-General, Lord Hailes, reserves the right to go 
against the federation’s executive body on questions of 
defence, foreign affairs and finance. But the constitution 
is to be reviewed in five years, and then, if things go 
smoothly, the final step to full dominion status may be 
taken. 

The last lap has started well with the election of Sir 
Grantley Adams as the federation’s first prime minister, who 
can give the young state the experienced navigation that it 
needs. He and his government have the formidable problem 
of knitting the islands together by common trade policy and 
free inter-island travel. But although it has many problems, 
the federation has one outstanding advantage over other 
multi-racial states. Colour is not the principal political 
issue. Although colour prejudice still exists in the West 
Indies, black and white are moving towards independence 
together and not fighting, as they are in many parts of 
Africa, for the power that independence will bring. This 
means that the journey to independence has not been be- 

evilled by constitutional deadlocks and wrangles about 
franchise. Although the islands are separated by awk- 
wardly long distances, they are not divided by the racial 
emotions that pull at other emergent colonial territories. 
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LETTERS 








The Liberals 


Sir—It is very difficult for the uncom- 
mitted voter, or any sort of voter, to 
know precisely what the Liberal party 
stands for on many important issues. 
For example Mr Mark Bonham Carter, 
MP, said in his letter to you of April 5th 
that Liberals preferred price supports to 
tariffs. No doubt this allayed quite a 
lot of anxiety in Torrington and swayed 
quite a lot of voters. On the other hand, 
Mr S. W. Alexander, whose services and 
fidelity to Liberalism cannot be im- 
pugned, points out in your issue of April 
12th that price-supports “ are in the same 
category as tariffs and can be no part of 
Liberalism,” a conclusion which the 
Liberal party officially endorsed in 1953. 

This discloses, on a fundamental 
question, a contradiction which may not 
matter when only by-elections are in- 
volved, but which must, surely, be 
settled one way or the other before the 
next general election takes place—Yours 
faithfully, BERNARD BRAINE 
House of Commons 


Kenya 


Srr—Lord Altrincham writes in your 
issue of March 29th of what he is pleased 
10 describe as our absurdly low rates of 
taxation in Kenya. Unless Lord Altrin- 
cham thinks that rates of taxation in the 
United Kingdom and in a number of 
other countries are also absurdly low, 
what he says in this connection must 
also be regarded as absurd. 

It is a fact that individuals in Kenya 
in the lower middle income brackets, 
with families to support, pay more in 
direct taxation than their counterparts 
in England, if one takes into account 
the family subsidies which are paid here 
in England and which are not paid in 
Kenya, and treats these as remission of 
taxation. This fact is not sufficiently 
well appreciated, and Lord Altrincham 
may be forgiven, perhaps, for not being 
aware of it, but before he chooses to 
speak in such emphatic terms on Kenya’s 
rates of taxation he should surely first 
of all acquaint himself with authoritative 
and objective opinion on the matter, 
such, for instance, as that expressed by 
the East African commission of inquiry 
on income tax which published its 
report last year and which, incidentally, 
consisted entirely of people from the 
United Kingdom. This commission 
has recommended that rates of income 
tax on the individual in East Africa 
should be reduced. 

Lord Altrincham, for some reason 
which is not quite clear, seems to think 
that in deciding whether our rates of 
tax are high or low, the return we get 
in the way of Government services is 
quite irrelevant, or if it is not, his argu- 
ment appears.to be that we should not 
forget that the supply of labour in 
Kenya is both plentiful and cheap. The 
supply and cost of labour to those in the 





lower middle income brackets is of no 
practical personal interest, as they cannot 
afford servants ; as for the rest, there can 
be few people with any real experience 
of labour in East Africa who would 
maintain that labour is cheap—that is if 
its value is measured in terms of its 
product. 

As one who has some recollection of 
Lord Altrincham’s father when he was 
Governor of Kenya and who is a native 
of Kenya, albeit a European one, I feel 
sure I am not alone in deploring the 
sort of ill-considered remarks made by 
Lord Altrincham to which this letter 
refers.—Yours faithfully, P.J. Gm 
Nairobi 


Dividend Stripping 


Sir—Your comment that the Chan- 
cellor’s proposals on dividend stripping 
“hardly warrant too much excitement. 
This is professional stuff . . .” seems 
rather superficial. 

Of course it is professional stuff. It 
is also an “obvious avoidance trick” 
which I, for one, would certainly not 
attempt to justify. But in taking your 
present line you seem to me to be taking 
a narrow view by concentrating on the 
immediate issue (which is not important) 
and ignoring the underlying principle, 
which is vital. 

To me, back-dated legislation—by 
whatever name it is called—is an 
authoritarian device and as such it 
stinks, irrespective of party or pretext. 
It is a device which is capable of very 
great abuse. I feel that the provisions 
as to retrospective effect of the Chan- 
cellor’s proposals would be very well 
lost on the committee stage of the 
Finance Bill. 

The only democratic method of 
changing the law and thereby controlling 
the actions of individuals is by legisla- 
tion, not by threat. I think that the 
Government should have acted sooner, 
but to attempt to rectify this delay retro- 
spectively seems to me to be quite 
wrong. If retrospective legislation is 
accepted as legitimate, the way is opened 
to serious inroads on the liberty of the 
Subject. I can see no difference in 
principle between retrospeciive fiscal 
legislation and retrospective legislation 
for other purposes. Nor do I consider 
the question of “warnings” to be 
relevant to the question of principle 
involved. This business of “ warnings,” 
if carried to its logical conclusion, would 
cause chaos by destroying confidence.— 
Yours faithfully, G. R. Duck 
Manchester 3 


Domestic Servants 


SirR—In The Economist of March 29th, 
an article entitled “The Servant Pro- 
blem—II ”, makes what would appear to 
be misleading statements regarding the 
National Institute of Houseworkers. 
You are evidently not aware that mem- 
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bers of the daily houseworkers’ service 
(except in about half a dozen cases) are 
not institute-trained workers ; they are 
people who have gained their knowledge 
and skill by experience, and, in order to 
ensure that this is adequate, have been 
successful in the institute’s diploma 
examination, which sets the national 
standard for skill in private domestic 
work. The administrative overheads of 
the daily houseworkers’ service are not 
high and have not generally been the 
cause of restricting its services. No grant 
is given towards it, and its development 
has been by means of a loan from the 
Ministry of Labour, which has yet to be 
repaid. The amount of the current ser- 
vice charge is 3s. 1d. an hour, not 3s. 
as stated. 

As one aspect of the work of the 
institute has been mentioned, it should 
also be said that it has undertaken even 
greater responsibilities than the daily 
houseworkers’ _ service. In _ colleges 
situated at Harrow and Swansea it trains 
young people for domestic work, and it 
has also made an important contribution 
to the training of workers in hospitals. 
Trainees are carefully selected and are 
helped to find employment after they 
have qualified. Anyone who has been 
closely integrated with the work of the 
institute will have been impressed with 
the fact that one of its primary objects is 
to raise the status of the domestic worker 
and to set a national standard of skill, 
wages and conditions of employment for 
those whose work is so urgently needed 
in the general pattern of home economics 
at the present time.—Yours faithfully, 

FLORENCE HANCOCK 
Lity NEWTON 
London, Wt 


Japan 


Srr—In your appraisal of the Japanese 
economy in the issue of March 8th, three 
points relating to foreign trade need 
correcting. 

Japan’s prewar foreign trade statistics 
did not include Japan’s trade with the 
empire areas of Korea, Taiwan, and 
Karafuto, since the empire was regarded 
as one domestic trade area. For this 
reason the importance of Japan’s prewar 
trade with Asia is usualiy understated. 
In 1936, Japan imported not 39 per cent 
of her imports from the rest of Asia, but 
55 per cent, if imports from Korea, 
Taiwan, and Karafuto are taken into 
account ; similarly, her exports to Asia 
accounted for 64 per cent of all exports, 
not §0 per cent, as your correspondent 
suggests. Thus, the shift in the postwar 
trade away from Asia, which your 
correspondent points out, has been very 
much greater than the data he presents 
suggest. 

For the same reason, he tends to 
exaggerate the increasing dependence of 
Japan on imported foodstuffs. The 
eight per cent of foodstuffs imported in 
1934-6 did not include imports from 
Korea, Taiwan, and Karafuto, the first 
two supplying Japan at that time with 
virtually all her paddy imports. If 
imports from these areas are taken into 
account, Japan’s prewar food imports 
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would much more nearly. approximate 
to the 20 per cent of 1956. It is most 
remarkable that in view of a rapidly 
increasing population, Japanese agricul= 
ture has been able to so effectively hold 
down the need for additional imports. 
Finally, there is a reference to Japan’s 
imports of iron ore, presumably in 
quantity, from northern China and 
Manchuria. In fact, very little iron ore 
moved to Japan from Manchuria and 
north China. For the most part the 
low-grade and difficult Manchurian ores 
were refined in Manchuria. However, 
pig-iron was a major export from Man- 
churia to Japan, and for a time from 
north Korea as well.—Yours faithfully, 


Norton GINSBURG 
University of Chicago 


[But should the resources which are 
extracted from colonial possessions be 
counted as “foreign trade” ? The food 
which Japan imported from its overseas 
territories before the war came virtually 
as a prize of empire. Koreans and 
Formosans still ruefully recall Japan’s 
demands on them. Now that Korea and 
Formosa are independent, Japan can no 
longer depend on their supplies with the 
same confidence. The present dispute with 
the Formosan authorities illustrates this 
point well. Similarly, the Manchurian ore 
was under Japan’s control even though 
most of it was refined on the spot. Where 
the geographical distribution of Japan’s 
resources is the important point, Professor 
Ginsburg’s correction is just. Where 
Japan’s dependence on “ outside” sources 
is the point at issue, it seems best to exclude 
statistics from the prewar colonies.—Ep.] 
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Gunther in the Red 


Inside Russia Today 


_ By John Gunther. 


Hamish Hamilton. 591 pages. 25s. 


oe 


oO Soviet mother has ever seen a 

napkin.” Let’s face it, this is the 
kind of thing that makes Mr Gunther’s 
books irresistible. Mrs Furtseva’s little 
sports car gets its mention along with 
Mr Khrushchev’s secret denunciation of 
Stalin. Tiflis streets are “filthier than 
any [ve ever seen, except in certain 
areas of New York.” Mrs Molotov has 
two brothers, one in Israel, one in 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. Russian babies 
are liable to be christened—oops, sorry, 
named—“ Unit of Society” or “I 
Didn’t Expect.” The Soviet Union pos- 
sesses a fifth of all known reserves of 
coal and iron ore, the world’s largest 
black-earth area (247 million acres), jet 
airliners that make it possible to get from 
Paris to Peking in 19 hours 45 minutes, 
a fast increasing number of schizo- 
phrenics, and an acute shortage of bath- 
plugs. All self-respecting Soviet towns 
have theatre companies and many have 
ballet too; meanwhile the public is 
eagerly paying £35 apiece for black 
market records of American singers, 
taken on tape from foreign broadcasts 
and then reproduced on discs made from 
old X-ray plates scrounged from hos- 
pitals ; Messrs Presley and Sinatra and 
Miss Clooney top the list. Sputniks in 
the sky, testifying to the triumphs of 
Soviet science, contrast with the Rus- 
sians’ drab clothes (“still revolting ”) 
and their fixation about shoes (“ Moscow 
is the city where, if Marilyn Monroe 
should walk down the street with 
nothing on but shoes, people would stare 
at her feet first ”). 


Mr Gunther has visited Russia four 
times, in 1928, 1935, 1939 and 1956. 
This, the sixth of his “Inside” books, 
belies its title more than its predecessors, 
which is hardly surprising. No foreign 
visitor is permitted to get really “ inside” 
Russia in the sense of living a normal 
life there ; no Russian is permitted to 
publish a true “insider’s” account of 
his country’s affairs. But the Gunther 
technique, which is to collect vivid im- 
pressions during a brisk tour and then 
retire for a year’s intensive combing of 
source material, fills the bill remarkably 
well. Mr Gunther cites authorities 
rather than posing as one. Nothing 
daunts him, and very little escapes him. 
Between his two covers he squeezes in 
a long and appreciative account of Soviet 
technical and educational achievements, 
a terse summary of the post-Stalin con- 
flicts among the party leaders and in 
such fields as art and literature, and 
much shrewd comment on Soviet policy 
towards America, Europe and Asia. He 
throws in a Who’s Who—updated to last 
October, when Marshal Zhukov was laid 
low—and some travel notes, which in- 


clude many very useful tips for other 
intending visitors. He can be formidably 
fair, not only giving credit where it is 
due but also offsetting some of his 
sharpest criticisms with reminders of 
corresponding defects in democratic 
countries. 

But it is, of course, the icing on the 
cake that makes his books so hugely 
alive and readable. Everything fascinates 
him. The Muscovites who read books 
(mot newspapers, books) on escalators. 
The over-hasty Tajiks who renamed 
Molotovabad and Kaganovichabad the 
day before the two heroes’ disgrace was 
made public. The Gorky Street prosti- 
tutes who, for lack of premises in an 
Over-crowded city, use slowly cruising 
taxis. The one and only visa issued by 
the Ukraine “foreign office,’ solemnly 
numbered 100,001. Obraztsov’s wonder- 
ful puppets, Gerasimov’s dreary court 
portraits, Dostoevsky’s still unobtainable 


masterpieces. Fadeyev, the alcoholic 
who ruled the Writers’ Union for a 
decade and killed himself when the 


victims of his purges began to trickle 
back from Siberia. The interpreters and 
guides whose unflagging helpfulness 
made up for the boorish obstructiveness 
of officialdom. The real-life re-enact- 
ment of Gogol’s “ Inspector-General ” 
last year at Novosibirsk, by an ex- 
convict posing as a deputy minister. 

An advertisement in a Soviet news- 
paper offering 2,400 houses for sale 
catches Mr Gunther’s eye and leads him 
on to tell us that in Russia today you 
can not only buy houses but inherit 
them, and obtain rent from tenants ; 
and that a third of all house building is 
now being done by private enterprisers. 
Doctors, too, take fee-paying private 
patients, and some Russians abhor the 
free health services. Private cars are 
beginning to multiply, which is hardly 
surprising if, as Mr Gunther reports, a 
small car costs no more than a dozen 
pairs of shoes. But pressure for mental 
conformity is still intense; in the 
author’s words: 

What really makes scandal in the Soviet 
Union is a report that (to cite a recent 
example) only 211 out of 3,300 students 
showed up at an indoctrination course in 
a provincial town. The nation rocks. It 
is as if, in Hollywood, some celebrated 
movie star were to be found in bed with 
a horse. 


Information at a Glance 


Everyman’s Encyclopedia: Fourth 
Edition, Vols I and II. 
21s. each, 24s. after publication of the 
twelfth and final volume. 756 pages and 
792 pages. 
HE making of an encyclopedia is an 
exercise in compromises: betw2en 
comprehensiveness and avoirdupois ; be- 
tween generality and detail; between 
history and current events ; and increas- 
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ingly between the almost cancerous 
growth of technology and knowhow on 
the one hand and the width of human 
experience on the other. It is the art of 
the summary. But it is also the art of 
selection, since it is no longer possible 
10 conceive an encyclopedia in the form 
that the early encyclopedists could: 
“a book,” in the definition of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, “treating of all 
the various kinds of knowledge.” Even 
the largest and _ costliest encyclo- 
pedias must have an upper limit; 
but for the smaller and less expen- 
sive ones there is also a point below 
which one cannot go. The cheap 
encyclopedia is really a contradic- 
tion in terms. There is a minimum 
which the general reader will expect: 
that in wanting information upon some 
query that turns up in his daily 
reading, in conversation, or in the trans- 
action of ordinary affairs, he shall not 
be disappointed in this quest for brief 
enlightenment and a guide to further 
research. However briefly, the subject 
must be stated, put in its general classi- 
fication and the salient facts set forth. 

This can only be done at a certain 
minimum length, and Everyman’s En- 
cyclopedia is certainly near that margin. 
Encyclopedias in all sizes are successful, 
like other books, insofar as they have a 
clear vision of what they intend to pro- 
vide, and for whom; from a precise idea 
of their readers’ needs, all other decisions 
flow. Everyman’s is, like other encyclo- 
pedias, a reference library on a single 
shelf; subjects -become a group of 
articles, books become articles. It 
is very doubtful if all this could 
be done more shortly and still serve 
the essential uses of a reference book. 
Yet everything necessary is skilfully 
packed into these first two of twelve 
volumes, which are easily held in the 
hand. Considering that this implies six 
point type set solid, the volumes are 
remarkably legible. 

Like other encyclopedias, Everyman 
grows. It has to be brought up to date, 
with a minimum of drastic replanning 
between editions if the cost is to be kept 
down, and this in itself implies Jimita- 
lions in re-weighing the material. The 
fourth edition, however, of which these 
first two volumes have now appeared, 
has been fully revised and brought up 
1o date with impressive skill. The ex- 
ploration of the Antarctic, for example, 
akes us up to the Commonwealth 
expedition in the geophysical year, even 
if Sir Vivian Fuchs’s final.success is not 
recorded (or he mentioned by name). 
In the cross-references to the countries 
of Africa, again, we are promised Ghana 
in a later volume (while Nubia will be 
there for the young classical scholar); 
and Ashanti’s history takes us to the point 
at which it had to submit to Nkrumah. 

This reviewer is unable to assess the 
reliability of the numerous scientific 
references ; but the article on the atomic 
bomb, which it was a matter of simple 
association 10 check in the first volume, 
proved fully adequate to any lay 
inquirer’s immediate curiosity; the 
volume covering H will apparently pro- 
vide all the supplementary information 
on further progress. Insofar as Every- 
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man grows like a tree, by adding rings, 
the fourth has been very skilfully added. 
There are points, however, at which an 
encyclopedia dates as fast at last year’s 
reference book—for example, the details 
given of the pay of all ranks in the 
British army in the second volume. The 
increases of 1956 have already been 
superseded ; such dating would have 
been better anticipated by making a 
virtue of the fact that the first Everyman 
Encyclopedia appeared in 1914, and 
comparing service pay over that period 
—an illuminating comparison. There is 
also some variation between articles on 
the up-to-dateness of the books and 
authorities cited; but to a remarkably 
large number the latest—dated 1957— 
are appended. 

It is perhaps inevitable that the illus- 
trations to these compendious volumes 
are also of uneven usefulness, if not of 
quality. The line drawings, many of 
which are retained from the earlier 
editions, are mostly clear and good. 
Under such a heading as “Art” or 
“ Architecture ” it is inevitable that half- 
tone reproductions should be inserted, 
even though on somewhat unsatisfactory 
paper, for reference to the main 
styles or genres. But others of the 
halftones seem to perform a purely and 
not very impressive decorative function 
—or perhaps one of leaving space for 
future revisions without undue _ re- 
paging? Many of the purely scenic 
(“Blea Tarn and the Langdale Pikes” 
or “Cader Idris from the North East”) 
might well have been omitted and the 
space given to more explanatory draw- 
ings as well as,: still more important, 
small maps, of which the few that are 
included, like “the Battle of Britain,” 
are very helpful. 

These are relatively minor criticisms 
of a work which cannot hope to rival 
larger encyclopedias costing five times 
as much. In its lightness, compactness, 
and comprehensiveness, Everyman’s 
offers extraordinarily good value at its 
most reasonable price; the perfect 
“rounding off” (about 18 inches of 
bookshelf) of any small private library, 
which, nowadays, inevitably tends to 
specialisation. Everyman’s is a space- 
saver but mind-broadener ; and it can 
be this for people of the most modest 
means. 


Cockneys 


A History of London Life 


By R. J. Mitchell and M. D. R. Leys. 
Longmans. 302 pages. 25s. 


6c ELL is a city much like London,” 

according to Shelley. “The 
flower of cities all” or “ the great wen ”? 
This admirable survey of Cockney 
manners provides material for both 
points of view. It is a history of the 
inhabitants rather than of the city itself ; 
it sticks to the point, and it skilfully 
avoids that tendency to anthologise 
which seems endemic among social his- 
torians. Its value lies in the unfamiliar 
and well-documented sources that have 
been drawn upon and in the successful 
planning of the book. Under the names 
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of a series of typical Londoners, various 
aspects of life are described between 
the days of William FitzStephen, who 
wrote the first description of the city 
in 1182, to that of the founding of the 
London County Council in 1888, which 
transformed a city into a county. 

Subtopia does not interest these 
authors, nor do Elizabethan gallants or 
Regency bucks. Eschewing court and 
fashion, they fix their attention severely 
on ordinary people: how they were born 
and buried, wined and dined, sweated 
out their lives in conditions of indescrib- 
able squalor, or prospered sufficiently 
to buy a place in the country in order 
to escape the noise and dirt of the metro- 
polis. Fielding and Coram, Defoe and 
Mayhew, Edwin Chadwick and Octavia 
Hill are their heroes. Drains, prisons, 
street, shops, taverns, theatres are their 
subject. For once, the book is as well 
indexed as it is illustrated (though the 
picture facing page 257 shows a Green- 
wich as well as a Chelsea pensioner). 

One of the centenaries which one 
hopes will not be celebrated this year is 
that of the Great Stink, when the smell 
of effluvia in a dry spell was such that 
it was impossible to cross the river 
without holding a handkerchief to one’s 
nose. What has been lost and what 
remains constant in the lives of the 
citizens? There is certainly less smell, 
mud and immoderate drinking. The 
river has ceased to be a highway, and its 
green meadows have vanished under 
embankments and warehouses. Fog, 
or rather “ the London particular,” may 
be on its way out. But traffic jams are 
as bad as in the days of the first E}iza- 
beth—“ they keep a vile swaggering in 
coaches nowadays; the highways are 
stopped with them.” Bull baiting has 
merely been replaced by prize fights, 
trained bands by Territorials, and the 
taste in reading matter seems to be the 
same as in 1801—“the English would, 
I think, go without breakfast or supper 
rather than neglect their morning or 
evening papers.” 


Critic and Poet 


By Way of Sainte-Beuve 


By Marcel Proust. 
Chatto and Windus. 320 pages. 258. 


HIS extraordinary work was written 

just fifty years ago, in a slack-water 
period of Proust’s career between the 
discarding of “ Jean Santeuil” and the 
fresh beginning that eventually produced 
“A la Recherche du Temps Perdu.” 
Its nominal subject could hardly be more 
dated, more specific and more dead ; the 
book itself could hardly be more time- 
lessly and many-sidedly alive. Although 
the essays directly dealing with him 
occupy the geographical centre of the 
book, its structure rising towards them 
and falling away again, Sainte-Beuve 
himself is of secondary importance ; he 
corresponds roughly to the rather un- 
satisfactory beauty. spot which is the 
nominal goal of a long country ramble. 
It is the journey, the persons making it 
and encountered on the way, the sur- 
rounding landscape, the impact of 
sensuous impressions, the flow of 
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associated images and ideas that matter, 
and in. which Proust’s creed reveals 
itself. 

“ By Way of Sainte-Beuve ” is a blend 
of reminiscence and portraiture, of 
character-analysis and searching dis- 
quisition on creative art, of sketch- 
material—sometimes already elaborately 
worked up and near its final form—for 
the “Recherche,” above all of lyric 
poetry. The English reader is reminded 
by turn of Ruskin and of Virginia Woolf, 
of Steine and of Shelley—the Shelley 
who laid down that “we must imagine 
that which we know.” What unites its 
various themes is a passionate concern 
with the creative spirit and with the 
experience, the very special type of 
experience, distinct from all else in life, 
which is at once its nourishment and its 
triumph. “ What we are doing is making 
our way back to life, shattering with all 
our force the ice of the habitual and 
rational which instantly congeals over 
reality and keeps us from ever seeing 
a . “Qur actual style, and our 
episodes too, should be made out of the 
transparent substance of our best 
moments, those in which we transcend 
reality and the present.” Only these 
“best moments,” and the talent which 
can give them an appropriate verbal 
form, are relevant to either artist or 
critic. Sainte-Beuve fails because his 
standards are all external and superficial; 
there is the core of Proust’s attack, 
relevant to other reputations than those 
of the 1900s. 

In the short separate essays and frag- 
ments that make up the last third of 
the book Proust demonstrates what 
criticism should be. But in the main 
“By Way of Sainte-Beuve ” is the story, 
told at multiple and subtly interrelated 
levels, of a vocation: Proust’s own voca- 
tion, as creator rather than as critic. 
Both as document and as finished work 
of art it is fascinating ; for it displays, 
even more clearly than the “ Recherche ” 
itself, a unique combination of two 
normally incompatible gifts. There is 
the adult and ultra-sophisticated gift of 
acute intellectual and _ psychological 
analysis ; there is the child’s or poet’s 
gift of intense, directly felt, vividly 
transmitted lyric delight in the world of 
the five senses. That Miss Townsend 
Warner’s translation captures not only 
the first quality but, transparently and 
faithfully, the second, is the measure of 
its excellence. 


Life with Oil 


Big Oilman from Arabia 


By Michael Sheldon Cheney. 
Heinemann. 320 pages. 21s. 


MM is attempted in this book than 
the title indicates. It is more about 
life in Arabia than about that figure, now 
grown familiar in the more expensive 
hotels all over the world, of an American 
with a gold Rolex, two cameras and cow- 
boy boots, who has just left Arabia and 
who is obviously enjoying having done 
SO. 

Mr Cheney’s time in Arabia extended 
through two distinct eras. When he 
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went there nearly ten years ago the oil 
operations at Dhahran were just begin- 
ning in a® atmosphere of boom and 
construction reminiscent of the American 
frontier. By the time he left Dhahran 
it had become one of the dullest towns 
imaginable, where houses and schools 
and shortages of imported delicacies 


~were of utmost importance. From being 


a place where a man drank beer by the 
case at a sitting it had become a place 
where there was no beer at all. 

For thousands of years travellers went 
to Arabia on business, on pilgrimages, 
and merely to see what it was like. None 
of them had any effect on the country. 
In a few years American industry has 
changed nearly everything about the 
country except the climate. The most 
entertaining sections of the book describe 
the difficulties of putting into effect the 
oil company’s policy concerning the 
Arabs. The Arabian American Oil 
Company operates in Saudi Arabia under 
the terms of a concession that solemnly 
promises that the company will not inter- 
fere in the affairs of the government in 
any way. This is quite impossible 
simply because the oil industry is the 
biggest thing in the country and conse- 
quently affects both the government and 
the people. 

It appears to be as difficult to describe 
the relations between Saudi Arabs and 
Americans as those relations actually are. 
Those who work in the public, industrial 
and government relations departments 
have reason to know some Arabs, but 
Mr Cheney makes it quite clear how 
wide is the gulf between them. He 
shows only that the company has made 
every effort to keep its Arab employees 
happy and, in trying to keep them so, 
it has spoiled them. 

Except for a few recommendations to 
the United States concerning its policy 
in the Middle East, Mr Cheney wisely 
does not attempt to say how it should 
have been carried out. 


Summer, 1939 


Survey of International Affairs 
1939-1946: The Eve of War 1939 


Edited by Arnold Toynbee and Veronica 
M. Toynbee. 
Oxford University Press. 744 pages. 90s. 


HERE is not much that we do not 

know about international relations 
in the year 1939, and there is nothing 
we do not know by now about the 
methods and style of Dr Toynbee’s 
annual surveys for Chatham House. 
This is the penultimate volume in the 
1939-1946 series, and it necessarily 
repeats a story already told by other 
writers—with more style by Sir Lewis 
Namier in “Diplomatic Prelude,” with 
more sense of the drama of events in 
Walter Hofer’s “War Premeditated,” 
and with nearly as much detail in 
Langer and Gleason’s “Challenge to 
Isolation.” Nor have the circumstances 
of its publication helped: new evidence 
has appeared during its compilation, and 
it has been delayed accordingly; chapters 
have been drafted by ome person and 
redrafted by someone else. As a result 
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this composite work neither serves the 
limited but useful purpgse of providing 
a factual account of international rela- 
tions in a given year as soon as possible 
after the events described, nor provides 
a definitive work of history worthy of the 
tragedy it narrates. After an introduc- 
tion by Ds Toynbee, whose elaborate 


analogies and casual references to Henry ' 


the Lion and Peter the Great will delight 
his admirers and irritate his critics, the 
book settles down to being a piece of 
flat diplomatic history. 

Nevertheless, it has the merits of 
comprehensiveness and scholarship, even 
if these are sometimes carried to pedantic 
extremes (for instance, references to Sir 
Winston Churchill’s memoirs are given 
to both the American and English 
editions, and a footnote is devoted to 
whether a certain decision was taken 
at 5.05 p.m. or 5.03 p.m.). This accuracy 
and completeness of detail will make the 
volume a useful occasional reference 
book, and some sections, such as that on 
rearmament by Viscount Chilston, pro- 
vide information not readily available 
elsewhere. What is lacking is any sense 
of the urgency and drama of these weeks 
and of the great issues at stake. 

The main unsolved question of 1939 
remains that of the Russian attitude in 
their simultaneous negotiations with the 
Nazis and the western powers. Were 
the Russians only playing at negotiations, 
or did they genuinely want an agreement 
with Britain and France ? The merit of 
the method of flat factual analysis 
employed by the authors of this volume 
is that they provide a very detailed 
account of the Russian arguments during 
the negotiations (though one has to skip 
to and fro to get a continuous account 
of them), and the impression left is the 
same as that recorded by the German 
Ambassador in Moscow, von der 
Schulenburg, on August 3rd: “My 
general impression is that the Soviet 
Government are at present determined 
to conclude an agreement with Britain 
and France if they fulfil all Soviet 
wishes.” At a moment when we are 
apparently again about to embark on 
negotiations with the Soviet Union no 
less important and even more intricate 
than those of 1939, the study of these 
talks is not without interest, although it 
makes one glad not to be at the summit 
—or anywhere else where one has to 
bargain with the Russians. 


Unity Marks Time 


The Recovery of Unity: A Theologi- 
cal Approach 


By E. L. Mascall. 
Longmans. 242 pages. 25s. 
7. is a disappointing book. It hints 
expectantly at a step forward 
towards Christian unity: Dr. Mascall 
says in his foreword that we have “a 
great opportunity.” What opportunity it 
is not easy to discover from his book. 

All parties in Christendom are, appar- 
ently, wrong. The author bats along, 
like a schoolmaster among his pupils, 
scoring all round the wicket, charitably 
but authoritatively convicting nearly 
everyone else of error According to him 
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we shall never have Christian unity until 
we are all agreed upon Christian truth. 
Meanwhile the papists are wrong 
because the doctrine of papal infallibility 
is self-contradictory and _ unhistorical. 
The Lutherans are wrong because they 
have no bishops. Dr Norman Sykes is 
wrong because he likes bishops but 
thinks the Lutheran Church is a 
Christian Church. The Presbyterians 
are wrong because—for reasons too 
numerous to catalogue here. Everyone 
seems to have strayed off the beaten 
track, probably during the later Middle 
Ages. 

The book is not so negative as this 
sounds. We have to travel round the 
fairer meadows of Christendom culling 
blossom. We must look towards Rome 
or towards the Eastern Orthodox for 
assistance in understanding the pattern 
of Christian truth. We must use, he 
says, “at every stage whatever powers of 
discrimination we possess” as we ran- 
sack the history of the Church and there- 
by seek to disentangle the “authentic 
norm” of faith and practice. But the 
principles upon which we are to pursue 
this process of discrimination are 
elusive. What is the yardstick which 
enables Dr Mascall to pass such serene 
condemnations on everyone else ? 

He seems, on some pages of his book, 
to reply thus : the test of the authentic 
norm is the faith of the “ Scripture and 
the Fathers and the undivided Church.” 
This ought to give us a clear light where- 
by we may discriminate. But elsewhere 
he tells us that we are not to be anti- 
quarians and archaeologists, that we are 
not to suppose the primitive and undi- 
vided church to have been free from 
serious blemish. Nor are we to think 
that even in the chief heads of doctrine 
we should follow the ancient Church. 
For the ancient Church believed the 
early chapters of the book of Genesis to 
be a record of historical events: and Dr 
Mascall regards it as a ground for one 
of his calm verdicts of guilty when he 
finds a modern church hampering the 
scholarship that proves the early chap- 
ters of Genesis to be unhistorical. Sane 
reasoning evidently enters into his yard- 
stick. And if he avows that the authority 
of the primitive Church is not absolute 
in one particular, how comes his confid- 
ence in several other particulars to be so 
much more than modest ? 

But perhaps a suspicion may grow 
which, if confirmed, would solve the 
whole difficulty. Is it Dr Mascall’s view 
that the only way to recover unity will 
be that everyone should assent to the 
opinions of Dr Mascall ? 


Coats, Skirts and Brands 


The Women’s Outerwear Industry 


By Margaret Wray. 
Duckworth. 318 pages. 30s. 


je is a study of the extent to which 
new methods of production and 
marketing have permeated the manu- 
facture of women’s clothing since the 
war. Dr Wray has produced a pains- 
taking and factual but prosaic book, 
repetitive, weighed down with detail and 
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drenched with footnotes. She has col- 
lected a vast amount of information, has 
visited many factories, but shows little 
skill in presenting her research ; this is 
a pity, for a sound, well-written book 
on the strategy of women’s clothing 
manufacture would have been valuable. 

Dr Wray concludes broadly that cloth- 
ing manufacturers have introduced con- 
siderable innovations in marketing since 
the war, but that in production technique 
the industry is on the whole going ahead 
slowly and unevenly. The chapter on 
marketing, which shows how extensively 
the industry relies (especially in coats 
and suits) on branded lines and national 
advertising, is important. There has 
been a revolution in the sale of women’s 
outerwear (in selling, that is, by manu- 
facturers) in the past two decades, and 
Dr Wray does well to underline its 
significance. Today a substantial part of 
the trade in tailored wear is in the hands 
of a small number of big firms, who sell 
brands rather than coats. 

So far as the spread of engineering 
techniques, sectional manufacture, 
modern machinery and other innovations 
in the manufacture of women’s clothing 
are concerned, the picture is not clear- 
cut. It is not a “tidy” industry. It 
makes dresses, blouses, tailored outer- 
wear, and it makes them in London 
factories, factories in old-established pro- 
vincial clothing centres and factories in 
development areas—with a different and 
far from uniform set-up in each. The 
conclusions reached are that in London 
factories, which are the most progressive 
(in types of clothing), methods have 
changed least, while in factories in the 
development areas modern engineering 
techniques have achieved their biggest 
hold. This is partly due to labour 
factors: London has the most experi- 
enced workers, and older skilled labour 
hates change. The factories in the newer 
clothing centres rely on green labour, 
which is best run on planned sectional 
production. But modern high speed 
machinery has made itself felt in London 
workshops, except where the premises 
are too smal] or too inconvenient. They 
often are ; but garment makers prefer to 
stay in London in cramped quarters at 
high rents because the “ climate is right ” 
for the industry. 

A weakness of the book is some lack 
of feeling for this nonconformist indus- 
try, so individual in outlook that even 
its big boys fight against regimentation. 
Every now and then we catch a glimpse 
of impatience with the spirit of fashion, 
which disorganises the flow of produc- 
tion. Thus Dr Wray, referring to 
“ Market Therapeutics” (taking the 
variation out of fashion), says rather 
loftily that “ reorganisation of the indus- 
try based solely on technological plan- 
ning for lowest cost production that re- 
sulted in the production of clothing in 
uniform styles would lead to an unwar- 
rantable reduction in consumer satis- 
faction.” The point, surely, is that it 
would lead to a mighty reduction in 
consumers. 

It is an industry where customs as 
well as habits are at times quaint. Thus 
Dr Wray discovered two factories 
operated by a firm on different floors of 
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the same London factory block. Each 
is a separate unit, one staffed wholly by 
Jews, the other wholly by Gentiles ; but 
there is no Orange flavour inthe split, 
which is due to differences, not of 
religion, but of styling: the Jewish fac- 
tory makes garments of high fashion 
appeal and poor finish ; the Gentile unit 
supplies good finish but less style. 

There is a slip on page 47, where Mr 
Harry Wadsworth, most modest of men, 
is elevated to Sir Raymond Streat’s post 
(now ex-post) as head of the Cotton 
Board. 


OTHER BOOKS 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE CENTRAL BANKS 
AND COMMERCIAL BANKS. Fritz Knapp 
(Frankfurt on Main). 212 pages. 24 DM. 


This volume reproduces the lectures given 
to the tenth international banking summer 
school held last year in Germany. The 
speed with which the book was published 
(less than three months) is commendable, 
although the translation of some of the lec- 
tures is at times very laboured. 

The annual banking schools provide an 
opportunity for the exchange of ideas and 
experiences ; their value is far beyond the 
measure that can be gauged from reading 
the prepared papers that are used to 
initiate discussion. It is wise to remember 
the context when studying this record. At 
the same time any book should be capable 
of standing on its own merit. This book 
does that. Inevitably the standard of the 
contributions varies, despite the fact that 
speakers were seemingly given the broad 
headings around which to compile their 
notes. Nevertheless the book will be a 
handy and up-to-date work of reference for 
students of banking and monetary control. 

Most chapters are devoted to a country 
by country examination of the theme indi- 
cated by the title of the book. Eleven 
countries are considered, including the 
United Kingdom, Unitéd States and Russia. 
The last is a particularly welcome contribu- 
tion by V. Gerashchenko, First Deputy 
Chairman of the State Bank of the USSR, 
who first broke silence on Russian banking 
in an unscheduled address at the summer 
school in Oxford two years earlier. A final 
chapter reproduces an address by Herman 
Abs on aspects of the relationship between 
the German banking system and_ the 
Government. Those who recall the sharp 
criticism by Dr Adenauer of the increase in 
the central bank’s rediscount rate in the 
spring of 1956 will be stimulated by the 
opinions of the author on the distribution 
of responsibility between the Government 
and the central bank. They are not without 
relevance to affairs in the United Kingdom. 


THE ONCE AND THE Future Kinc. By T. H. 
White. Collins. 677 pages. 25s. 


Admirers of the author’s Arthurian epic 
can now have all the stories in one volume. 
It includes “ The Sword in the Stone,” the 
first—and perhaps best known—which has 
two new chapters: “The Witch in the 
Wood,” which has been rewritten and 
renamed “The Queen of Air and Dark- 
ness”; “The Ill-Made Knight”; and 
“The Candle in the Wind,” which has not 
been published before. 


Mr Pepys OF SEETHING Lane. By Cecil 
Abernethy. W.H. Allen. 384 pages. 25s. 


The author admits that he has “ occa- 
sionally taken a  novelist’s liberties ”; 
“adopted a third-person point of view for 
the narration”; and “added some dia- 
logue.” The result is a story entertaining 
enough to encourage readers to turn to Sif 
Arthur Bryant or, better still, Pepys’s Dizry. 
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SUPERLATIVE CITROEN 


The car that bas 


driven a gap in the English language 


How can a lover describe his beloved? How may a mystic 
communicate his vision? How does a mother describe her 
child? We are faced with the same inadequacy of language 
when we try to tell you of the superlative qualities of the 
Citroén,D.S.19. There just isn’t a language of the future—so 
how is one to write about a car that is at least ten years in 
advance of our times? You try it. Go on. Take a look, take 
a ride in this beautiful, graceful thing. But be careful. You’ll 
know no rest, no content, until this proud, gleaming heaven- 
on-wheels is your own ...and even then you'll have no words 
to express your bubbling delight. It’s beyond praise because 
praise, spoken, sung, or exquisitely rhymed can only present 
a pale shadow of the magic of a car that takes you, as you 
slide under the steering wheel, ten years into the future. 


ONLY in a Citroén D.S.19 can you enjoy all these advantages 
- ++ no other car has more than two of them! 


® Hydro-pneumatic suspension on all wheels keeps car at 
same height and on even keel, whatever the load or camber 
- +. smooth riding over roughest surfaces. Exclusive to Citroén. 


© Power-operated front-wheel disc brakes (standard brakes for 


rear wheels) with twin pedals—hydraulic and mechanical— 
for instant halting always. Exclusive to Citroén. 
© Hydraulically-assisted rack and pinion steering makes for 
feather-touch, finger-tip control. Exclustve to Citroén. 
© Hydraulically-operated gearbox. Clutch automatically dis- 
engages below minimum rf.p.m.—engine cannot stall. 
® Single spoke steering wheel and new-angle steering column 
minimise danger to wrists and chest— make Citroén safest to 
drive. Exclusive to Citroén. 
¢ Front wheel drive plus low centre of gravity give maximum 
road-holding . . . facilitate high-speed cornering. 

PLUS (AMONGST OTHER THINGS) 
© Seating for six adults—in comfort. Oversize boot — 17 cu. ft. 
© The best all-round visibility of any production saloon. 
*® Genuine top-speed of 87-90 m.p.h., 28-30 m.p.g. at 45 m.p-h. 
D.S.19 performance is proved — not only by first-time success in the 
Monte Carlo Rally but by thousands of owners all over the world. 
Get one of the 100 Citroén dealers in this country to give you a 
demonstration. For name of nearest agent and full details of the 
D.S.19 and other Citroén models write to the address below. 


Price- £1,150 plus £576.7.0 p.t. 


Don't just keep up— get ten years abead mith a 


CLFROEN 


Also available: the I.D.19 
£998 plus £500.7.0 p.t. 


and the versatile 2.C.V.- 


£398 plus £200.7.0 p.t. 


Citroén Cars Limited, 
Trading Estate, Slough, Bucks. 
Telephone: Slough 23811 









































Foreign trade requires special skills. Entering a 
foreign port requires the services of a pilot who 
knows the local waters intimately. 


So, too, with the banking requirements of trade 
abroad. The branches of The Chase Manhattan 
Bank in London are equipped to provide the 
businessman with personal, interested attention 
to his banking needs in the United States. 


Why don’t you talk to the people at 
Chase Manhattan in London? 


6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


would you enter without a pilot? 


"THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


Incorporated with Limited Liability under the laws of the State of New York 
London: 6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 * 46 Berkeley Square, W.1 


The Chase Manhattan Executor & Trustee Corporation Limited 
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Among the services available to you in London: 
Opening of Commercial Letters of Credit 
Effecting Collections 
Making Remittances 
Credit Information on American Companies 


Assistance in Arranging Business Connec- 
tions 


Information on Market Conditions in the 
US. 


Advice on Exchange Conditions and Customs 
Regulations 


+ OVERSEAS Panama 

e BRANCHES Colon 

. David 

e Paris Cristobal 

e Frankfurt/Main Balboa 

= Tokyes Offices of 

- Osaka Representatives 

. Havana Mexico, D.F. 

“ Marianao Buenos Aires 
San Juan, P.R. Rome 

” Santurce Bombay 

+ Rio Piedras Caracas 
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WASHINGTON, DC 
HE false alarms over the Arctic have called attention to 
- America’s northern border line with the Soviet Union. 
This is the territory of Alaska which was “ liberated ” 
from Russian rule as long ago as 1862, when it was bought 
for $7,200,000, and which started this year with high hopes 
of throwing off “ colonial rule ” and achieving “ self-deter- 
mination ” as the forty-ninth state of the Union. Whether 
the hopes will prove as false as the alarms may be decided 
as this issue of The Economist goes to press, since that 
strange mandarinate, the Rules Committee of the House of 
Representatives, was to consider on. Thursday whether or 
not the Alaskan Statehood Bill should be brought to a vote 
on the floor of the House. 
Statehood for icy Alaska and for its fellow suppliant, the 
tropical islands of Hawaii, has been promised by both 
political parties in every presidential 
election since 1948. President 
Eisenhower has _ proposed that 
Hawaii be admitted to the Union 
every year since he took office and 
this year he also threw his support 
behind Alaska. According to a 
Gallup Poll, 73 per cent of those 
asked were in favour of admitting 
Alaska and 6 per cent against, while 
65 per cent supported the admission’ 
of Hawaii and 12 per cent were 
opposed. On Alaska alone there 
have been eighteen congressional hearings, accumulating 
over five thousand pages of testimony. Since 1948 both 
Houses of Congress have passed Bills for admitting both 
territories, but never, unfortunately, in the same Congress. 
When everyone seems to favour creating two new states, 
why does the congressional cow go on chewing the end 
of these proposals ? 
The explanation is that, while there is a group in Con- 
gress which is strongly against statehood, those who are for 
it are not for the most part very strongly in favour of it. 
In a Legislature which lacks party discipline the issue of 
statehood is part of the small change of political bargains ; 
no one is going to be elected or defeated in his constituency 
because of the way he votes on it. The Southerners, who 
occupy most of the influential places in both Houses, oppose 
statehood because, whatever position in the political spec- 
trum the Senators sent by Alaska and Hawaii might adopt 
on other issues, the one certainty is that, representing such 
mixed populations, they would supply four extra votes on 
behalf of civil rights for Negroes and against southern 
obstruction on such questions. To do nothing about state- 
hood is therefore a cheap way for a member of Congress, 
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who is hoping to advance something of greater interest to 
his constituents, to oblige the southern leaders. When the 
signs of the political zodiac are in exactly the right combi- 
nation, a vote for statehood will be an equally inexpensive 
way for a politician with too conservative a reputation to 
chalk up a liberal credit. Then Alaska and Hawaii will 
become states. 

The active opposition is not entirely confined to the 
South. The single most vocal opponent in the House of 
Representatives, Mr John Pillion of New York, objects to 
adding to the number of sparsely populated states, such as 
Nevada, whose two Senators, representing 200,000 people, 
can cancel out the votes of New York’s two, representing 


- 16,000,000. In the Senate, however, the leading opponent 


is from Nevada, Senator Malone, who thinks that the 
admission of “ non-contiguous areas” to the Union would 
be a precedent used by the eastern 
internationalists for admitting all 
manner of states such as Formosa, 
the Philippines and the countries of 
western Europe as part of a con- 
spiracy to establish a “ United 
States of the World.” Less extrava- 
gantly, many eastern and mid- 
western conservatives are apprehen- 
sive that Alaska’s two votes in the 
Senate would be added to those of 
the westerners who favour big 
federal spending on the reclamation 
of America’s own under-developed areas. 

Nevertheless, at the beginning of this session of Congress, 
the signs seemed set fair for Alaska. Mr Fred Seaton, who 
had been an enthusiast for Alaskan statehood when he was 
Senator from Nebraska, had become Secretary of the 
Interior, the department which administers the territories. 
The President, who as an old army man had shared the 
services’ reluctance to relinquish federal control over an 
area so largely devoted to military purposes, was satisfied 
with a new provision giving him the authority to withdraw 
any part of the remote and barren areas of north and 
western Alaska from state rule. The Alaskan people had 
two years ago approved a state constitution, which is held 
by many political scientists to be a model of its kind, and 
had sent two Senators-elect and one Representative-elect 
to Washington to knock hopefully at the legislative doors. 
But from the viewpoint of practical politics two other 
developments were perhaps even more to the point: real 
political competition between the two parties had sprung 
up within both territories, and Hawaii had asked to wait 
until Alaska had been admitted. 

Thanks to Mr Seaton’s unusually popular administration 
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of the territory and his intelligent use of patronage, an 
effective Republican party has emerged in what was 
formerly one-party—Democratic—Alaska, and is now 
clearly in a position to challenge the past assumption that 
the two Senators whom Alaska would send to Washington 
on becoming a state would automatically be Democrats. It 
was for that reason that the Republicans always insisted 
that Hawaii, which is traditionally in their camp, be brought 
in at the same time. In past Congresses, the two Bills have 
been tied together by a coalition of those who wanted to 
pass both and those who wanted both to fail and it was the 
latter group whose purpose was served. 

This is because Hawaii has been the more vulnerable of 
the two candidates, actually because some respected figures 
in the senatorial club are reluctant to admit an oriental face 
(37 per cent of the people of Hawaii are of Japanese origin 
and there are other exotic strains) but ostensibly because 
the Kremlin might be able to “reach out and control a 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee.” This 
alarming contingency is alleged to be quite on the cards if 
Hawaii is admitted, as a result of the political and economic 
power on the island of the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, which with a single strike 
could paralyse the islands’ three industries—sugar, pine- 
apples and tourism—and which has frequently been accused 
of having Communist leaders. But this year Hawaii has 
a new strategy, of letting Alaska-be admitted first to set a 


precedent, and the Islands’ non-voting delegate in the 


House of Representatives, being a Democrat, is living proof 
that Hawaii is not necessarily Republican. 

Why then is statehood for Alaska still held up ? Because 
Mr Howard Smith, an elderly and extremely conservative 
Virginian who heads the House Rules Committee, has 
indicated that the measure will be passed only “ over his 
dead body.” It is a peculiarity of the House of Representa- 
tives that the role played in Westminster by “the usual 
channels ” in fixing the calendar and deciding the length of 
debates is carried out by a formal committee, whose mem- 
bers feel free to act according to their own opinions rather 
than as delegates of their party leaders ; moreover, the chair- 
man has wide powers—he alone decides when meetings are 
to be called and what Bills are to be considered for placing 
on the calendar. Although there are ways of over-riding 
him they are technically difficult and the committee has a 
strong corporate feeling. If Mr Smith can delay the measure 
for several weeks more before allowing it to be debated 
in the House, there will probably not be enough time for 
it to be considered in the Senate before the present Con- 
gress adjourns late in July. Senator Lyndon Johnson, the 
leader of the Democratic majority in the Senate, has said 
that he will only bring the Bill up there if it has already 
passed the House. After all, if there is no certainty that 
statehood for Alaska can be got through the House, there 
is no purpose in offending its opponents in the Senate by 
voting on it there. 


Atoms for Nato 


AST week Mr Dulles appeared before the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy on behalf of 

the Admuinistration’s proposals for permitting freer nuclear 
exchanges, in an attempt to save them from the friends of 
international co-operation. The Democrats on the com- 
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mittee, led by Representative Holifield and Senator Ander- 
son, contend that the Administration wants to supply allied 
countries with “ do-it-yourself kits” for making atomic 
weapons ; in their view the legislation would thus have 
the effect of spreading the ownership of nuclear bombs— 
and the dangers which accompany that ownership—round 
the world, and would also diminish the chances of achiev- 
ing an agreement on disarmament. In particular the 
Democrats, always suspicious of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, object to the lack of any effective provision for 
congressional approval of the agreements under which the 
transfer to other countries would be made. 

Mr Dulles declared that, under the proposed amend- 
ments to the Atomic Energy Act, information on how to 
make nuclear weapons and the material with which to make 
them would be supplied only to countries which were 
already manufacturing such weapons. This in fact means 
only to Britain, for the present at least, and President 
Eisenhower reinforced Mr Dulles’s efforts this week by 
adding that what Britain mainly needed was information 
on the “clean.” atomic weapons of which the United 
States is so proud. Other allied countries are apparently 
to get information about the effects of atomic weapons and 
also to be given the weapons themselves, but without their 
warheads, which would be delivered by the United States 
when actually needed. Mr Dulles argues that, unless the 
other members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 
are armed in this way, they will cease to have the will to 
resist and the whole European defence system will collapse. 
Alternatively, he claims, they will do just what Mr Holifield 
wants to avoid, and start making their own atomic bombs. 
Furthermore, in Mr Dulles’s opinion, America’s allies would 
refuse to consider any disarmament agreement that would 
stop nuclear tests, and thus keep them from developing 
their own atomic defences, unless they were certain of being 
able to share .in the work which the United States has 
already done in this field. 


Tax Cut—a Bargain? 


o the relief of the Administration, Congress returned 
from its Easter visit to the voters quite willing to 
postpone for a little longer the question of cutting taxes to 
cure the recession. But powerful voices, including those of 
ex-President Truman and Mr Eccles, a former chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, continue to urge the need for 
immediate action. Even bigger guns were brought up this 
week when a panel of distinguished economists, business- 
men and educators who have been assessing the problems of 
economic growth for the Rockefeller Brothers Fund recom- 
mended an immediate tax cut, as well as a programme of 
short-term public works and tax advantages for businessmen 
who invest in capital improvements, to enable the United 
States to resume and increase its rate of economic expansion. 
The group proposes the tax cut as a first step toward a 
permanent policy of lowering taxes during recessions and 
raising them with prosperity “to the necessary levels.” 
The fear that such levels might be astronomically high 
and politically unacceptable is, however, one reason why 
Mr Eisenhower and his Secretary of the Treasury are 
reluctant to embark on further deficit financing unless it 
becomes unavoidable. Mr Anderson estimated last week 
that there will be a deficit of $3 billion in the fiscal year 
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Everywhere else in the United Kingdom expansion plans are 
bedevilled by one or more of these great shortages —not 
enough money; not enough men; not enough space. Only 
Northern Ireland can offer you all three. 


MONEY —‘to cut the need for investment funds 


Outright grants of 25% and/or loans for plant, machinery 
and buildings are available, also removal and training grants. 


MANPOWER —first-class and plenty of it 


Over 9% of the labour force—over 30,000 of them men—are 
looking for jobs. They are hard-working and loyal; absenteeism 
and labour turnover are low: output is high and shift-working 
is practicable. 


PRODUCTION SPACE in modern factories ready now 

If you employ mostly men you can rent a standard 
Government factory for about 9d. per sq. ft. p.a.—room for at 
least 100% expansion. Or the Government might build you a 
special-purpose factory on amortization terms. Sites of all 
sizes are available. 


EXCELLENT SERVICES 


Modern transport services make delivery quicker and easier 
than ever before. Ample water, gas, electricity and housing. 


SUCCESS STORY 

Since 1945 over 130 new factories have opened in Northern 
Ireland, and many have expanded. Courtaulds, British Tabu- 
lating Machines, Metal Box, Du Pont, Chemstrand, Hughes 
Tools and many others will tell you of their experiences. 


You can be there in a couple of hours 


Get in touch with THE NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL (Chairman : Lord Chandos) 


Dept. E6, 13 Lower Regent Street, SW1 Tel: WHItehall 0651 (U.S. Office: One Wall Street. New York 5, N.Y.) 
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from Tokyo to Singapore, 
here is a banking service that covers 
the important commercial centres 


of a vast trading area 


If you have business in the Far East, the First National 
City Bank can be of real assistance to you. 

For, in addition to its 14 branches covering the 
main trading areas, First National City has corres- 
pondents wherever your business may be. Language, 
local customs or import regulations are no problem to 
them. Their specialized experience and knowledge of 
local conditions may save you a journey —or render it 
more profitable if you take the trip there. 

You'll find this expert service ready and waiting at 
either of our two London branches. Pay us a call and 


let us show you how we can help. 


The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Incorporated with limited liability under the Nationa! Bank Act of the U.S.A. 


LONDON BRANCHES: 
Cily: 11'7 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 
TELEPHONE: LONDON WALL 1221 
Berkeley Square: 17 BRUTON STREET, W.1 


TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 6600 
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which ends this June, and that in the following year expendi- 
tures, swollen by anti-recession spending already reluctantly 
approved by the President and by ‘rising defence costs, will 
rise to $78 billion at least, $4 billion more than was expected 
last January and more than has ever been spent in peace- 
time or even at the height of the Korean War. If revenues,. 
as now forecast, fall 
under the impact 
of the recession to 
$70 billion, there 
will be an $8 billion 
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Alive as it is to 
the risk, the Rockefeller panel takes the view that 
without positive action now there is a danger that a down- 
ward spiral may develop. It also argues that the fall in 
the gross national product to $424 billion at annual rates 
in the first quarter of the year already represents a loss of 
$25 billion a year in output, for the national product, given 
steady growth, should have risen from an annual rate of 
$432.6 billion,in the last quarter of 1957 to $450 billion. 
A tax cut which hastened recovery would, the report insists, 
be a good bargain, and to delay it might mean that more 
drastic measures would be needed later. 


Safe and Solvent 


HATEVER Mr Vinson, the experienced chairman of 
y the House Armed Services Committee may say, the 
President’s proposed reorganisation of the defence establish- 
ment could never lead to a military “ man on horseback ” 
running the country, since the American Army no longer 
has horses. Mr Vinson’s unfortunate choice of words is 
an illustration of the outmoded approach to military matters 
which President Eisenhower condemns among the critics 
of his plan. They also claim that it will make a “czar” 
out of the Secretary of Defence and set up a “ Prussianised ” 
general staff. But the ideas behind these doubtful historical 
allegations are not so far-fetched as the language—or as the 
President asserts. For Mr Vinson and the many members 
of Congress who share his concern are genuinely anxious 
lest the armed forces should be over-centralised, lest civilian 
control should be lost and, above all, lest congressional 
responsibility should be undermined. 

Congress exercises its responsibility through its power 
of the purse and originally the President seemed to be try- 
ing to weaken this drastically, He gave the impression 
that he wanted all funds to be appropriated directly to the 
Secretary of Defence instead of for particular purposes and 
individual services as at present. It now appears that all 
that he wants is limited authority for the Secretary of De- 
fence to allocate a small proportion of military appropria- 
tions as he sees fit, in order that he may be able to find 
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money for new or changed plans. In any case no legisla- 
tion is needed to allow this flexibility and it can be arranged 
through alterations in the way in which the next budget 
is presented to Congress—which will not happen until next 
January. . 

What had looked like being the most controversial section 
of the President’s proposals is therefore not included in the 
Bill on which hearings have just been opened by Repre- 
sentative Vinson’s committee. Nevertheless, these will 
certainly bring abundant and lengthy controversy, encour- 
aged by Mr Vinson himself. Much of it will arise out of 
the evidence given by the opponents of the President’s plan 
from the armed forces ; testimony on oath before a congres- 
sional committee does not come under the Secretary of 
Defence’s ban on public criticism of the reorganisation 
scheme by serving officers. This is one scheme, however, 
for which President Eisenhower really seems prepared to 
fight hard—-and, more important, to go on fighting—for he 
ardently believes that it is the only way to keep the country 
both safe and solvent. 


Squeeze on the Press 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ARLY this year the Washington Post raised its weekday 
price for street sales to ten cents (about 9d.) although 
when the paper is delivered to people’s houses it will still 
cost only five cents ; this is because advertising managers 
prefer sales which bring the paper to the whole family. 
The price of the big Sunday edition remains unchanged 
at twenty cents, either at the corner or at the front door. 
The Post is the latest newspaper to be squeezed between 
rising costs and advertising revenues which are either 
stationary or slow to rise. Since it went up to five cents in 
1944, the price of newsprint has more than doubled ; so 
have wages, on the average. 

Increased costs have caused 450 daily papers, about a 
fourth of the total, to raise their price either to seven or 
to ten cents on weekdays. Washington is one of the last 
big cities to be affected. Los Angeles was the first, six 
years ago, and it was followed by San Francisco. Last 
spring all the evening papers in New York City went up to 
ten cents, but the damage done to their circulations and 
advertising revenues did not encourage the morning papers 
to follow suit. In Chicago the newspapers acted in concert 
in order to prevent any change in the competitive situation. 
The initiative was taken by the powerful Chicago Tribune 
shortly after it bought the failing Chicago American from 
the Hearst chain. The increase to seven cents last summer 
is reported to have brought the American $1 million a year 
in new revenue and its first profit for years. 

Few metropolitan newspapers are in good financial 
health. Even the prosperous New York Times, which has 
just published, for the first time, a statement of its earnings, 
draws more than half of them from a newsprint company. 
During the first six months of 1957 seven of the ten news- 
papers with the largest volume of advertising lost advertising. 
Last year newspapers as a whole received $3.3 billion of the 
$10 billion spent on advertising of all kinds, more than tele- 
vision, radio and magazines put together and nearly 3 per 
cent more than in 1956. But the papers’ share of the 
advertising revenue received by all four major media has 
declined steadily since 1949, when television stations began 
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to open in large numbers. In that year newspapers took about 
62 per cent of the total advertising revenues of the four 
media ; in 1957 it is estimated that their share had fallen to 
about 55 per cent. This percentage loss was due almost 
entirely to competition from television, since the dollar 
figures and the percentages for sound broadcasting and 
magazines have remained almost unchanged for five years. 
Many owners of newspapers in the big cities also put 
much of the blame for their troubles on competition from 
“ satellite ” dailies which have sprung up like mushrooms 
in the suburbs and small cities nearby. These “ community 
newspapers,” which have roughly 20,000 to 70,000 readers, 
drain off circulation and advertising revenue by supplying 
local news and local shopping guides. And the ponderous 
metropolitan giants have been slow to counter with the 
logical weapon: special news and advertising sections for 
different areas slipped into the regular editions. 
Metropolitan newspapers have seen their share of news- 
paper readers fall from 39 to 37 per cent since 1953. More- 
Over, production costs, distribution costs and journalists’ 
salaries are lower in the suburbs and the surrounding 
country, with the result that the smaller papers earn from 
8 to 12 per cent on their capital compared with 3 to § per 
cent for the big ones. In greater Los Angeles there are 
thirty flourishing middle-sized papers sharing 700,000 
readers. Long Island’s Newsday has captured 269,000 
readers, mostly from the big New York City dailies. 
- Informed critics, however, such as Mr Mark Ethridge, 
the publisher of the influential Louisville Courier-Journal, 
feel that the continuing loss of newspaper circulation in 
relation to the growing population is the fault of the news- 
papers themselves. They point to the extensive use of 
syndicated leaders and poorly-written syndicated columns 
and to the running as news of dull and slanted press 
releases. They also criticise the failure to cover local news 
and to lead crusades against such evils as slums, and the 
lack of responsible interpretation of national and inter- 
national affairs. Moreover, when profits fall, too many 
publishers try to economise on their editorial departments. 
The New York Herald Tribune gave an example which the 
critics would like to see followed when it decided late last 
year to try to save itself by putting out a better and more 
serious paper. 


HE United States has no national newspapers similar 
jis to those in Britain. Two years ago the New York 
Times actively explored the idea of printing in various 
parts of the country, but it is believed that the costs were 
too great. Circulations, therefore, are small compared with 
those in Britain. The largest is that of the New York Daily 
News, a racy tabloid which sells 2,156,000 copies a day 
during the week and 3,857,000 on Sundays. In second 
place is the Chicago Tribune with a daily circulation of 
954,000 and 1,304,000 on Sundays. The New York Times 
is sixth, with 557,000 on weekdays and 1,189,293 for its 
Sunday edition. 

The closest approximations to national newspapers are 
provided by the chains, of which there are about a hundred. 
Leading the list is Scripps-Howard, with 22 dailies. Other 
groups with large numbers of influential newspapers are 
Hearst, with 15, and Newhouse, Copley and Newhouse 
with 13. The newspapers of the chains reflect, to a greater 
or lesser degree, the political and social viewpoints of their 
owners, with the exception of those run by Mr Samuel 
Newhouse, who is fiercely insistent on editorial indepen- 
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dence. Consequently most of them are conservative and 
Republican and increase the one-party character of the 
press. During the last election newspapers with nearly 80 
per cent of the readers supported Mr Eisenhower. More 
than half of the rest supported neither side. The dreary 
sameness of daily newspapers from New England to Cali- 
fornia alarms Americans who fear the growth of a dangerous 
uniformity ; this is also fostered by radio and television 
programmes. 

- Most of the present generation of newspaper owners have 
not been newspapermen themselves and as a general rule 
take much less interest in the newsroom than in the adver- 
tising and accounting offices. The result is that editors and 
reporters are no longer fired by the traditional ambition to 
get all the news first and best or perish in the attempt. 
The profession has become stale, stodgy and standardised. 
Editors have apparently ceased thinking of themselves as 
the consciences of their communities and pride themselves 
instead on being businessmen. 

Mergers and purchases which guarantee surer and larger 
profits with less worry have occurred at a rapid rate in 
recent decades. In 1900, 700 cities had competing dailies 
with independent editorial managements ; now there are 
only 85, and rising costs are likely to increase the number 
of one-paper cities. In 1900, 2,700 newspapers appeared 
each day ; the number has fallen to 1,759. More than one 
out of every four newspapers is run by a chain. Eighteen 
states have no cities with competing dailies. About a third 
of all daily newspapers are absentee-owned. Mergers some- 
times stop half-way, combining composing, printing and 
advertising to save money, but leaving the newsrooms 
separate. But this loudly proclaimed maintenance of 
editorial independence is usually a fiction. 

The high executives of the metropolitan papers have 
only recently become concerned by the apparent loss of 
American faith and interest in their newspapers. After 
many conferences, the publishers’ association decided early 
last year to spend $1 million on a public relations campaign. 
This kind of thinking has been sharply criticised. Qualified 
observers feel that the newspapers’ troubles are too deep- 
seated to be cured by self-advertisement. Apart from 
noting the small salaries paid to reporters and the failure of 
journalism to attract able college graduates, the critics say 
that the magazines, sound broadcasting and television have 
increasingly taken the lead in dealing with controversial 
issues. Hard-hitting crusades, out-spoken comment and 
three-dimensional reporting that pulls no punches are 
seldom found in the newspapers, unless they are dealing 
with shocking conditions far from home and retaliation. 
A number of publishers believe that rising costs and falling 
circulations may force a third of the present daily news- 
papers out of existence by 1975. If this comes true, few 
believe that the newspapers of quality will be among the 
casualties, 


Reserves for Loans 


HE Federal Reserve Board last week took two further 
7. steps to relax an already-easy supply of money. First, 
it lowered reserve requirements—the percentage of deposits 
which banks must hold in cash at a Federal Reserve Bank— 
by one per cent for member banks in New York and 
Chicago, and by one-half of one per cent for banks in 48 
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Man-on- 
— the-spot 
in Duesseldorf’ 


Bangkok or Beirut, New Delhi or 
Duesseldorf — wherever you do 
business abroad, there’s a Bank of 
America man-on-the-spot to repre- 
sent you! 


Through Bank of America’s 
world-wide network you can be 
anywhere at any time. Our Inter- 
national Banking Departments, 
branches, affiliates, representatives, 
and correspondents provide expert, 
on-the-spot service. 


If you have business to trans- 
act overseas, why not ask about the 
man ? 


Bank of America 
NATIONAL {2451/82 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPGRATION 


West End Branch London Branch 
29 Davies Street 27/29 Walbrook 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London @ Manila ® Tokyo ® Yokohama ® Kobe ® Osaka 
Bangkok ® Guam REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: New York ® Mexico City ® Milan 
Zurich ® Paris © Duesseldorf © New Delhi © Havana ® RiodeJaneiro ® Beirut BANK 
of AMERICA — international: (a wholly owned subsidiary) New York *® Duesseldorf 
Singapore ® Paris ® Beirut ® Guatemala City BANCA D’AMERICA E D'ITALIA: 
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THE SHERATON-PLAZA HOTEL 
WELCOMES YOU TO BOSTON 


Beloved in Boston — famed on both sides of the Atlantic — 
the Sheraton-Plaza Hotel (completely air-conditioned) will make 
you feel comfortably and luxuriously at home on your next trip 
to the United States. Here are a few reasons why international 

travelers prefer Sheraton Hotels in the U.S. A. and in Canada: 


e Reservations held if ships or planes are delayed 
e Facilities for banquets, business meetings and conventions 
¢ Bilingual departments « Sheraton’s Family Plan: 
No room charge for children under 14 in room with adults 
(except in New York, Syracuse, Atlantic City and French Lick! 
For reservations see your travel agent, or write Mr. Albert de Leon, 
Director, International Department, Sheraton Hotels, 
Sheraton-McAlpin, Broadway and 34th St., New York 1, N. Y., U.S.A. 


THE WELCOME IS WONDERFUL AT 


SHERATON HOTELS 


COAST-TO-COAST IN THE U.S.A. AND IN CANADA 






EAST PROVIDENCE MINWEST AKRON PACIFIC 
NEW YORK Sheraton-Biltmore CHICAGO Sheraton Hotet SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-East ATLANTIC CITY Sheraton-Blackstone ¢ Sheraton-Patace 
= Sheraton Ritz-Carlton — Sheraton Hotel a any tones LOS ANGELES 

mbassador . - ) 7 

d SPRINGFIELD, Mass. DETROIT Sheratoa-Towa House 

inn Sheraton- Kimball Sheraton-Cadillac —— — 7 PASADENA 
Sheraton-Russell © ALBANY CINCINNATI Fone ME SNEFAION  Huntington-Sheraton 
BOSTON Sheraten-Ten Eyck Sheraton-Grbson RAPID CITY. S. D. 
Sheratoa-Plaza ROCHESTER ST. Louls Sheraton johnson CANADA 
WASHINGTON Sheraton Hotes Sheraton-leffersom — crouy city jows MONTREAL 
Sheratoa-Caritoa BUFFALO OMAHA Sheraton -Mastin Sheratoa-Mt. Royal 
Sheraton-Park Sheraton Hotel Sheraton-Fonteneile Sheraton. Warrior The Laurentien 
PITTSBURGH SYRACUSE LOUISVILLE TORONTO 
Penn-Sheraton Sheraton. Syracuse Inn Sheraton Seethach SIOUX FALLS, S.D. King Edward-Sheraton 
BALTIMORE Sheraton-DeWitt Motel The Waltersoa Sheraton oo NIAGARA FALLS, Ont 
Sheraton-Belvedere BINGHAMTON, N.Y. DALLAS Sheraton-Cataract — Sheraton-Brock 
PHILADELPHIA Sheraton-Binghamton Sheraton Hote? CEDAR RAPIDS. lowa HAMILTON, Ont. 
Sheraton Hotel * Opens early 1959 Sheraton-Moatrese — Sheraton-Connaught 
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Yes, but unfortunately most of them have been in industry. to = 

e 
What’s so unfortunate about that? banks 
y : . from 2 

Well, I’d like to go on doing the kind of research we do at the University. 1955. 
when | 
be fo 
Why not? I used to think like you, but since I joined I.C.I. I’ve seen that research ; which 


give a 


First-class honours in Chemistry, eh, Fim? I expect you've been offered plenty of jobs. 


Industrial research holds no attractions for me. 


in industry can be just as satisfying. Think of the value to hospitals : contio 

of the new anaesthetic ‘Fluothane’ and the importance to farmers of ‘Helmox’, fy vy mene 
. or 

a new treatment for lung-worm disease in their cattle. queen ae cent, a 


Both are recent I.C.I. discoveries and this is obviously work of national importance. bf oo 


Perhaps it is, but I’d prefer to continue pursuing knowledge for its own sake. od 
Maybe, but whether you work in a University or in an industrial bills. 
laboratory you'll be employing the same scientific method, the — 
same mental approach—and is there anything derogatory in acquiring done 1 
scientific knowledge to use it for practical ends? 
I don’t suppose there is, really. 


Of course there isn’t. And you might find yourself doing pure research in I.C.I. 
anyway. About 15% of I.C.1.’s big research budget is devoted to fundamental M 
work, and some of the men engaged in it have achieved international 


recognition in their particular fields. 
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other large cities. It then approved a reduction of the dis- 
count rate, roughly the equivalent of British Bank rate, by 
the Federal Reserve Banks. The first of: these moves will 
increase member bank reserves by $450 million, which will 
enable them to make up to $2,700 million of new loans and 
investments through the multiplying feature of the reserve 
system. New York and Chicago banks will now be required 
to keep 18 per cent of their customers’ deposits as reserves 
and the other city banks 163 per cent. “Though the reduc- 
tions are intended as a stimulus to business borrowing, they 
will also offset the loss of reserves caused by foreign pur- 
chases of gold. When foreign depositors use the money in 
their accounts to buy gold (from the Treasury), this money 
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leaves the banking system entirely, thus diminishing 
reserves ; in the past two months more than $600 million 
has left the United States in this way—much of it going 
to Britain. 

The discount rate, which is the interest paid by member 
banks borrowing from Federal Reserve Banks, was reduced 
from 2} per cent to 13 per cent, its lowest level since August, 
1955. This rate has fallen four times since November, 1957, 
when it stood at 33 per cent. The latest reduction should 
be followed by a further lowering of the interest 
which banks charge their borrowing customers and should 
give a psychological stimulus to businessmen to abandon the 
cautious attitude toward borrowing which they have dis- 
played in recent months. In fact, three of the largest New 
York banks have already reduced their prime rate to 34 per 
cent, and others may be expected to follow their lead soon. 
This is the rate at which depositors with the best credit 
ratings borrow, and it has been held at 4 per cent since the 
beginning of the year, although some other interest rates 
have fallen sharpiy, especially that of 91-day US Treasury 
bills. While lower interest rates may increase borrowing by 
businessmen, it would probably be more helpful if the banks 
Were to encourage borrowing more actively than they have 
done recently. 


Over-ruling the Court 


ANY conservatives in both parties hold that the 
Supreme Court, in the past four or five years, has been 
guilty of grossly exceeding its judicial powers. The 
Southerners feel most strongly about the decision in 1954 
declaring unconstitutional the practice of racial segregation 


_ the grounds that they make subversion safe. 
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in tax-supported schools ; other critics, not all of whom are 
to be dismissed lightly, object most vigorously to the Court’s 
recent decisions upholding the rights of the individual, on 
Last week, in 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, these two groups won over 
Senator Watkins and Senator Dirksen, Republicans whose 
conservatism has usually been tempered by loyalty to the 
President, and rang up a preliminary success for a measure 
to curb the powers of the Court. This is the first threat 
to the independence of the judiciary since President Roose- 
velt, over twenty years ago, tried to “ pack ” a Court which 
was throwing out New Deal measures almost as fast as they 
could be passed. 

The original Bill was Senator Jenner’s, a bald attempt to 
deprive the Court of the right to review cases involving 
subversion and congressional investigations. It would have 
created legal chaos by paralysing the only court empowered 
to settle differences between state and federal law and stood 
no chance of passage even in committee. Senator Butler’s 
less vulnerable substitute, on which the committee is voting, 
confines itself in the main to reversing the Court’s decisions 
in the cases which have most offended conservatives. The 
exception would prohibit the Court from reviewing state 
regulations for admissions to the bar ; some lawyers have 
been refused permission to practise because of alleged Com- 
munist associations, and in the South the grounds might be 
that they had acted for Negro clients. The other decisions 
involve setting up standards for congressional investigations, 
the scope of the security programme for government 
employees, whether it is a crime to advocate, in theory only, 
the overthrow of the government, and whether federal laws 
supersede state ones in the same field. On the first two 
provisions, the committee, by 9 votes to 6, decided to ever- 
rule the Court ; on the third, to sustain it. It has yet to 
reach the last two. 

Many lawyers reluctantly concede that the Constitution 
gives Congress the right to alter the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Court, although it has not done so since the days of 
reconstruction, nearly a century ago. But most of them 
strongly oppose the present Bill ; so does the Department 
of Justice. The Senate is not likely to shrug off this weight 
of responsible opinion. But the President could demonstrate 
his well-known attachment to the separation of powers by 
acquainting himself with Senator Butler’s Bill and making 
the case against it overwhelmingly clear, particularly to his 
own supporters. 


Berkeley’s BBC 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO 


HE domination of the American airwaves by advertis~ 
‘Ss ing has so lowered the quality of most broadcasting 
that the independent committees, which allot the industry’s 
highest honours, the annual George Foster Peabody Awards, 
have always had a difficult task. Not only are there seldom 
enough programmes of real excellence from which to choose, 
but even these few seem subject to an inexorable Gresham’s 
law of taste that displaces them with programmes which 
appeal to wider audiences and therefore are preferred by 
commercial sponsors. The Peabody awards consequently 
go to an odd assortment of non-obnoxious popular enter- 
tainments and less popular programmes of cultural or educa- 
tional value. The awards presented this month honoured 
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not only Mr Bob Hope, the comedian, Miss Dinah Shore, 
the popular singer, and Mr Edward Murrow’s documentary 
series, “ See it Now,” but reached outside the commercial 
broadcasting field to reward a unique non-commercial 
station in Berkeley, California, for its local public service 
and cultural excellence. 

This station, KPFA, has been dubbed the “BBC of 
Berkeley ”—the home of a large section of the State Univer- 
sity—not only because it actually offers its Northern Cali- 
fornian audience many transcriptions from the BBC’s Third 
Programme but also because its operations are not sup- 
ported by advertising. It is financed by the direct contribu- 
tions of subscribing listeners who pay a minimum of $10 a 
year to provide its operating costs. But KPFA’s uniqueness 
does not consist entirely of its freedom from commercial 
slogans and jingles ; by addressing its audience directly 
instead of attempting to sell it, as a market, to advertisers, 
the station has been able to retain control of its broadcast- 
ing standards. 

America’s ordinary commercial wireless stations, in search 
of the widest possible audiences, are forced to fit their pro- 
grammes to a lowest-common-denominator of listener taste 
and intelligence if only because, as Dr Robert Hutchins, 
the educator, once explained, the advertising of a soap manu- 
facturer must naturally appeal to the “great unwashed.” 
KPFA intends to attract a variety of small, discriminating, 
audiences who together will be numerous enough to support 
the station.- It therefore presents almost all the BBC’s 
“World Theatre” and other recordings and live pro- 
grammes which cover the entire spectrum of literature, 
including a few in foreign languages. Many of the contem- 
porary works are read by the actual authors, who either live 
in or visit the San Francisco Bay area, one of the cultural 
centres of the United States. A similarly broad selection of 
serious talks and lectures from the station itself, from univer- 
sities far and near and from the BBC, range widely over the 
arts and sciences, over politics and local affairs. KPFA’s 
musical programmes concentrate on seldom-heard works of 
serious composers, ancient and modern, as well as jazz, folk 
and experimental music. It has presented the first perform- 
ances of countless contemporary compositions, broadcasts 
numerous local concerts and offers its facilities to many 


artists who cannot appear profitably on the commercial con- 
ceft stage. 


EW of KPFA’s programmes would survive long or even 
F appear on commercial American wireless, Even the 
non-commercial stations supported by universities or muni- 
cipalities are not as formidably highbrow as KPFA. Its 
independence, for instance, has led it to specialise in broad- 
casting seldom-heard political opinions, voiced by com- 
munists, socialists, anarchists and single-taxers as well as by 
conservative and liberal Republicans and Democrats. KPFA 
also differs from the numerous commercial stations which 
have lately found it profitable to broadcast to the specialised 
audience that seeks relief in almost continuous “ good 
music ” from the crassness of ordinary radio. While KPFA’s 
offerings range from Palestrina to musique concréte, their 
repertory seldom strays farther than Tchaikovsky or Léhar 
and avoids anything, such as dissonant music, that might 
offend any portion of the maximum audience which is 
sought for the advertisers. 

For the same reason commercial radio also avoids any- 
thing that anyone might find “ controversial ” and has rele- 
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gated itself, quite literally, to the background of American 
life. _Sets are commonly turned on and thereafter left 
untouched and largely ignored—a practice encouraged by 
the broadcasters, whose greatest fear is that the listener will 
tune to another station ; to attract momentary attention 
advertising messages are often actually louder in volume 
than the programme itself. 

KPFA, whose programmes are each meant to be listened 
to by someone, makes no attempt to stay in the background 
and assumes that the uninterested will turn the station off. 
This is unfamiliar, even uncomfortable, to American 
listeners, as is KPFA’s habit of not cutting off or interrupt- 
ing long programmes ; it sometimes even observes complete 
silence—a cardinal sin on commercial wireless. KPFA’s 
success has been hindered by the fact that it broadcasts only 
on frequency modulation (FM) which is little known to the 
public since neither commercial broadcasters nor set manu- 
facturers have promoted it vigorously. In its nine years of 
operations, KPFA has very slowly attracted only 6,000 pay- 
ing listeners—although, in its broadcast area of 3 million 
people, many listen to it without paying. This is enough, 
however, to provide its basic annual budget, with the help 
of such special efforts as jumble sales. Its tiny group of 
supporters, including a few sympathisers far out of range 
of its signal, are fanatically devoted to KPFA, They con- 
tribute or raise a total of $105,000 a year for it, actively 
campaign for new listeners and subscribers, and deluge it 
with letters of detailed praise and criticism. 

With the spread of its reputation and the wireless indus- 
try’s recent “ discovery ” of FM, resulting from the inroads 
of television and a nationwide craze for high-fidelity sound 
equipment, KPFA’s future prospects are felt to be bright. 
It is planning another outlet in Southern California later 
this year. But, since the high-quality programmes which 
have attracted its small group of supporters would not be 
possible without much volunteered talent and the special 
arrangements with the tax-collectors that only its non-profit 
status makes possible, it is unlikely that KPFA will have 
much effect on American wireless as a whole. 


SHORTER NOTES 








The output of crude oil in Texas, the biggest producing 
state, will continue to be held down in May, as it was in 
April, to the equivalent of eight days’ full production. This 
is the lowest level ever set by the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion, the state regulatory agency. Stocks of crude oil and 
its products, at 642 million barrels, are still higher than 
usual at this time of year and the independent producers 
find that they can sell their full quotas only if production is 
restricted. 


When Ellis Island, through which so many millions have 
passed on their way to becoming Americans, was no longer 
needed for the Immigration Service, it was put up for sale. 
But the largest bid was only $201,000, from a private 
source ; this has been rejected, as the buildings and 21 acres 
of land are appraised as being worth more than $6 million. 
So far no worthy or imaginative public use has been found 
for this historic island in New York’s busy harbour. 
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According to some maps, Canadian markets are a long, long 
way away. Yet a relaxing overnight journey by TCA, 
Canada’s own international airline, takes you right to the 
business heart of Canada. Nothing remote about these rich 
home-from-home markets. Not only are Canadians friendly 
people but they’re very happy to buy British. TCA’s con- 
venient daily services to all Canada enable you and your 
executives to play an active part in developing the Canadian 
side of the business. And TCA Air Freight, with its 
daily direct-delivery service, gives you the edge on any 
distribution problem. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


27 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. WHITEHALL 0851 
AND AT GLASGOW, MANCHESTER AND BIRMINGHAM 
Serving Europe, all Canada, the U.S.A., Bermuda, Nassau and the Caribbean 


“TCA can put us 
right on the map 
in Canada’ 













Fly TCA—De Luxe Class 


Enjoy complete relaxation aboard 
a giant TCA Super-G Constellation. 
Fully reclining seats. Good food and 
drink. Wonderful service. And don’t 
be surprised if you meet some of the 
many Canadian business men who 
always fly TCA. 


Your Travel Agent 
is the man to see 
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Coca-Cola Pavilion, Brussels World's Fair, April 17—October 19, 1958 


See Coca-Cola bottled at 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 
IN OVER 100 COUNTRIES 


Coca-Cola is the registered Trade Mark 
of The Coca-Cola Company 


the Brussels Exhibition 


One of the marvels of industry and art that should 
not be missed at the Brussels International Exhibition 


is the gleaming glass-and-steel Coca-Cola Pavilion. 


Here one can see a model bottling plant in 
operation with all the machinery it takes to protect 
the delicate flavour and high quality of 
Coca-Cola— bottled by similar machinery in over 


100 countries throughout the world. 


In the United Kingdom the production of 
Coca-Cola is entrusted to seven British companies 
operating from ten bottling plants, exercising the 


same care and skill as you will see when you 


VISIT THE COCA-COLA PAVILION 
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UTSIDE a newspaper office in Durban a large crowd was 
O gazing at a huge election scoreboard and watching the 
Nationalist party’s majority creep up relentlessly to give it 
its third successive victory since 1948. More than nine- 
tenths of the spectators were non-Europeans—Africans, 
Indians and a few Coloureds—mute observers of a drama 
in which they figured prominently but in which they had 
no voice. _Nobody could tell precisely what: they thought 
as they watched. It was obvious that they were filled with 
bitterness towards the white man whose government a few 
days before had used an unprecedented display of force, and 
threats of force, to crush a demonstration organised with 
the dual purpose of protesting against the white monopoly 
of government of the country and of demanding a minimum 
wage of {1 a day. For them the Nationalist victory means 
more years of repression and resentment. 

A post office worker walked into the tense atmosphere 
of a Johannesburg polling booth. As he went up to the 
United party table to get his voting number he was recog- 
nised by some of the crowd and greeted with howls and 
jeers. “ He reads the Nationalist newspaper, goes to church 
on Sundays and now he votes for the United party. He’s a 
traitor. Ill see that he’s fired,” shouted the Nationalist 
cheer-leader. It takes courage, these days, for people in 
vulnerable occupations to resist the Nationalist juggernaut 
openly: the pressures to conform are tremendous. 


HESE vignettes of South Africa’s polling day indicate the 
z atmosphere surrounding a triumph that has mystified 
the outside world and depressed the anti-Nationalist forces 
in the country. Quite simply, the electorate, frightened with 
tales of racial submersion, let “ blood ” decide: the Afrikaner 
racial tom-tom prevailed. It was a vote for the white man 
10 remain boss and no nonsense about sharing or consulting. 
It was, too, a vote to make the Afrikaner top dog in the 
white camp, a vote for a separate Afrikaner nation which 
will call the tune and co-operate with non-Nationalists only 
on its own terms. Two of those terms are apartheid and 
republicanism. Mr Strydom convinced the majority of 
Afrikaners, and a handful of English-speaking South 
Africans, that their existence as a white nation was in danger 
unless the Nationalist party remained in power. That is 
why, on election eve, his injunction was: “ Vote for the 
Nationalists—or death.” That this call was heeded is at 
once a tribute to the power and skill of Nationalist propa- 
ganda and organisation, and a reflection on human receptive- 
ness to fear, selfishness and race prejudice when they are 
skilfully exploited. 

The election produced a § per cent swing in favour 
of the Nationalists. The consistent increase in their vote 
is explained largely by the fact that they have captured most 
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Afrikaner Triumph 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 
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of the young voters who have come on the roll since 1953. 
This was the handsome dividend produced by twenty-five 
years of Christian-National education openly aimed at in- 
doctrinating youth with the religion of Nationalism. For 
the first time South Africa has become aware of the real 
power of the Afrikanerdom that was launched by the influen- 
tial Calvinist church and the Nationalist party in the early 
nineteen-thirties, when Dr Malan and General Hertzog 
parted company, and when the goal of a “ pure ” Afrikaner 
nation took the place of the broader Hertzog concept of a 
South African nation compounded of the two language 
groups. 

In the Cape, the Nationalist majorities were also boosted 
by the removal of the Coloured voters from the common 
electoral roll. These factors, combined with an excep- 
tionally favourable delimitation of constituency boundaries, 
the loading of the franchise in favour of the rural areas, 
and a postal vote sadly open to abuse—in brief, an electoral 
system ruthlessly exploited in every way—produced a result 
beyond the Nationalists’ best expectation. They won 103 
seats (96 in the last parliament) compared with the United 
party’s 53 (§2 in the last parliament), in a 90 per cent poll. 
The Nationalists gained six seats from the United party, 
while the United party gained three from Labour and three 
from the independents. 

For the first time since the Union was formed the Labour 
party will not be represented in parliament, its two able 
members in the last parliament having been badly beaten in 
three-cornered contests on the Witwatersrand. And of the 
three Liberal party candidates, only one, in Cape Town, 
managed to save his deposit. Thus, apart from three repre- 
sentatives of the Cape Africans and four of the Coloureds, 
there will be only two parties in the Lower House. And 
both groups representing the non-whites will disappear if 
Dr Verwoerd, Minister of Native Affairs and Mr Strydom’s 
heir-apparent, has his way. 

The Nationalist party will now be compelled to enlarge 
its catalogue of restrictive and repressive measures in order 
to achieve some of the apartheid which stubbornly eludes 
it, and to damp down the slightest sign of non-European 
protest or unrest. There is little doubt that the African 
National Congress played into the hands of the Nationalists 
with its abortive election week stay-at-home demonstrations. 
And the government is certain to make its display of force 
and threats on this occasion the model for the future. 

Some of the Nationalists’ more thoughtful commentators 
have obviously been worried by some of the implications of 
this electoral victory, and in particular by the fact that 
Nationalist policy has driven the two language groups into 
separate compartments. The Nationalists have isolated 
themselves in their own laager, and they realise, after last 
week’s poll, that they might feel more than a bit lonely 
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there’ when the racial winds from the north begin to blow 
more fiercely. Moreover, by effectively eliminating the 
English-speaking community from any share in the govern- 
ment of the country, the Nationalists have created the danger 
that the English-speaking people will lose interest politically ; 
and to bring about an abdication of responsibility would be 
perilous. 

At the same time the Nationalists may run into leadership 
problems ; if Mr Strydom’s health breaks down there ‘is 
bound to be difficulty over the succession. On this and on 
the almost certain prospect of unsettled economic weather 
in the coming year, the United party is building modest 
hopes of checking the growth of Nationalism and South 
Africa’s journey into chaos. But its task will be long and 
hard ; there is no short cut to stability. 


Rhodesian Swing to the Right 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SALISBURY 


HE defeat of the Southern Rhodesian prime minister, 
4% Sir Edgar Whitehead, at a by-election in Bulawayo 
last. week has turned the political situation in the Central 
African Federation upside down overnight. A. general 
election has been fixed for June 5th and the opposition 
Dominion party has a very real chance of winning it, 
although Mr Todd’s decision this week to revive the old 
United Rhodesia party has introduced an additional element 
of uncertainty. This would leave the Federation in the 
unusual position of having different political parties in 
power in the only two of its four governments—those of 
the Federation and of Southern Rhodesia—which . are 
directly responsible to an electorate. Such a situation 
would seriously weaken the Federation’s hand in the 
negotiations in 1960 with the British Government on the 
revision of the federal constitution. 

The electorate that goes to the polls on June 5th will be 
overwhelmingly white. Although it is estimated that 
between 8,000 and 10,000 Africans are eligible for a vote 
under the new Southern Rhodesian Franchise Act, only 
about 1,600 are in fact registered on the voters’ roll, as 
against 52,000 Europeans. For this the Southern Rhodesian 
African National Congress has itself to blame. The 
Congress feared that if Africans registered before the 
constituency delimitation commission had completed its 
work, the commission would divide up the African voters 
between a number of constituencies in such a way that they 
would not have a decisive say in any constituency. To avoid 
this, the Congress advised Africans to refrain from register- 
ing until after the commission’s report had been published. 
It believed that Africans would be able to register in two 
or three key constituencies and virtually control the results 
in them. This move has backfired disastrously because the 
delimitation commission’s report is due for publication only 
this week and the election is being conducted on the voters’ 
roll as it stood on January 31st. 

Most important among the reasons for the United Federal 
party’s present predicament is the sorry story of the 
Southern Rhodesian cabinet split earlier this year. A large 
section of the electorate believes that the split between the 
former prime minister, Mr Garfield Todd, and the rebels 
led by Sir Patrick Fletcher was so fundamental that it 
should have been resolved there and then by a general 
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_ election. “They claim that the United Federal party usurped 


the rights of the electorate by meeting in congress behind 
clésed. doors, picking a new prime minister, and’ then 
attempting to foist him on the electorate in a by-election. 
The United Federal party leaders interpret the Hillside 
defeat as not so much a vote of confidence in the Dominion 
party as an insistent demand by the electorate for an 
immediate general election. They may also derive some 
comfort from the fact that Hillside has never been a safe 
government seat, and the decision to allow Sir Edgar to 
contest it can only be described as a colossal blunder. A 
number of genuinely safe government seats in both Salisbury 
and Bulawayo could equally well have been made available 
to him. 

‘Fhese considerations apart, it would be idle to deny that 
the Hillside result, like the result of the South African 
general election, represents a swing to the right and a 
hardening of white racial feelings in Southern Africa. 
Political observers are pointing to many close similarities 
between the situation in Southern Rhodesia today and that 
in the Union of South Africa in 1948, the year in which the 
Nationalists swept into power. The United Federal party 
and’ its predecessors, like the United party in South Africa 
in 1948, has been in power for a comparatively long period, 
It has governed well and produced outstanding leaders, but 
inevitably there are many who feel that the time has' come 
for a change. As with the Nationalists in South Africa, the 
hard core of the Dominion party’s support comes from 
Europeans who believe in racial segregation and who main- 
tain that the government has pressed forward too fast with 
the political and economic advancement of. Africans. The 
leaders of the Dominion party are always careful to empha- 
sise that they do not support apartheid, because this word, 
with its South African connotations; is not particularly 
popular here at present. But the fact remains that the people 
who support apartheid in the Federation support the 
Dominion party and not the United Federal party, which is 
publicly committed to a policy of partnership. Those: who 
vote on June 5th will do so with the feeling that the 
Dominion party is the one that will be “firm with the 
native.” In addition to the hard core of white supremacy 
advocates, the Dominion party will have the support, as 
did the Nationalists in South Africa in 1948, of people with 
the inevitable grouses against the government. 


* 


A further parallel with the South Africa of 1948 is pro- 
vided by Mr Todd and General Smuts’s able lieutenant, Mr 
J. H. Hofmeyr. Mr Todd, like Mr Hofmeyr, is being suc- 
cessfully represented by the opposition as a dangerous ultra- 
liberal who, although he may not be the leader of his party, 
nevertheless exercises a decisive influence on its policies. 
The Dominion party claims that the cabinet split in January 
proved that even the United Federal party found Mr Todd 
too liberal. Despite this, say the Dominion party, Sir Edgar 
Whitehead retained him in his cabinet. This argument has 
proved to be a winner, especially in the farming areas where 
Mr Todd is highly unpopular. So effective has it been that 
already before Mr-Todd resigned of his own accord, there 
was a determined move to discard him by elements within 
his own party, who maintained that he had been ele in 
the cabinet only as a sop to overseas opinion. 

At the meeting of the United Federal party’s parlia- 
mentary caucus on Wednesday, six of Mr Todd’s supporters 
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resigned with him. Mr Todd also resigned from Sir Edgar 
Whitehead’s cabinet in which he was minister of labour 
and social welfare. He and his six supporters announced 
that they intend to revive the old United Rhodesia party 
which, under Mr Todd’s leadership, governed Southern 
Rhodesia from the 1954 general election until last Novem- 
ber, when it merged with Sir Roy Welensky’s Federal party 
to form the United Federal party. The revived party will 
oppose the United Federal party in as many constituencies 
as possible at the Southern Rhodesian elections. This will 
mean some three-cornered contests which might tend 
to split the vote of the moderate elements, thereby giving 
the victory to the Dominion party. But it is more probable 
that the Southern Rhodesian preferential vote system will 
favour the United Federal party, since this party is likely 
tu be the second choice of the supporters of both the 
others ; the centre party is thus likely to gain an advantage 
over its rivals both on the right and on the left. Mr Todd’s 
new party has not yet decided whether it will oppose the 
United Federal party in the federal elections, but 
it is unlikely to do so. It has promised to co-operate 
fully with the federal government, provided the inter- 
ests of Southern Rhodesia are looked after. The Todd 
group believes that the January cabinet crisis in Southern 
Rhodesia, when Mr Todd’s former cabinet resigned en bloc, 
was not caused by any lack of confidence in Mr Todd’s 
leadership, but by fundamental differences over policy. 


EAST GERMAN Y—II 


Dogma and Practice 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


NE of the more surprising things to be seen in east 

Germany today is the regular performance of Bertolt 
Brecht’s Life of Galileo at the Schiffbauerdamm theatre in 
east Berlin. Galileo, the irrepressible scientist determined 
to investigate the universe as it is, comes in conflict with 
the established order, concerned to protect the orthodox 
scheme of the universe as it ought, on scriptural authority, 
to be. In one scene a court philosopher puts Galileo in 
his place, pointing out that it is necessary first to consider 
whether it is desirable that the earth should go round the 
sun. 

East Berlin audiences are fully sophisticated enough to 
appreciate that the cap that fitted a Pope in the seventeenth 
century can fit a first secretary of the Socialist Unity Party 
in the twentieth. It is to the regime’s credit that, after 
an initial hesitation, it has permitted such a play to be 
performed; and admirably performed it is. In the audience, 
no doubt, are many people—like the distinguished econo- 
mist, lately reprimanded for questioning the Communist 
doctrine of the progressive absolute impoverishment of the 
working class under capitalism—whose professional duty to 
establish the facts conflicts with the political duty of pro- 
moting Communist ‘truth. 

This all-pervasive conflict is one of the things that have 
held the east German economy back by rendering a propor- 
tion of the plans ineffective. Other things were the severity 
of Russian dismantling, the absence of American aid, the 
lack of sympathy between the regime and the population, 
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and indeed the flight of a considerable part of the popu- 
lation to seek a living in the West under a system it could 
understand. The cards were stacked against east Germany; 
small wonder that it has lagged five years behind west 
German recovery. Energies that were needed for the crea- 
tion of wealth were wasted in tearing the social structure 
apart, producing hardship and disorganisation without even 
producing equality. But the West ought not to conclude 
that there is no east German recovery at all; if it did, it 
would itself be falling into the court philosopher’s error. 
The recovery is assuming striking proportions. Somewhat 
to the surprise of its inhabitants, the economy of the 
German Democratic Republic has turned into a going 
concern before their eyes. 

The first years of the Communist experiment in east 
Germany were marked by a luxuriant crop of ambitious 
new projects, conceived with more regard for what was 
thought desirable than for what was possible. The then 
fashionable search for self-sufficiency within each state— 
discarded now that the international division of labour has 
been adopted as a good Communist principle—helped to 
lead the planners astray. In the general pursuit of dogmatic 
ends, too many and too big things were attempted at once, 
and the economy’s urgent need for quick practical repair of 
its working parts was neglected. 

The last five years have seen a considerable pruning and 
rationalisation of the early designs; the planners have 
become less dogmatic and more flexible in their methods. 
Budgetary control has been made more real, and money 
has been used as an instrument for the tailoring of ideas 
to resources. Facts have been allowed to speak for them- 
selves. There is now a reasonably good system of published 
statistics. As the economy gets going, the apparatus 
of central planning and control is being streamlined and 
made more flexible. Herr Ulbricht introduced in February 
a functional devolution of powers in the economic branches 
of the government ; this reform, involving the abolition of 
seven industrial ministries and a large reduction in central 
government staffs, is being carried through at high speed, 
and there seems no doubt that it is intended to give the 
men actually engaged in running industry more initiative 
than they have had before. (In general the men at the top 
in east German industry are, of course, party men ; as the 
grip of the ministries is loosened, the grip of the party is, 
if anything, tightened.) 


* 


In this less perfectionist atmosphere, a series of projects 
that not so long ago looked more showy than practical 
have been brought to serious fruition. Some of the most 
striking of them were designed to remedy specific dispro- 
portions arising out of the partition of Germany in 1945. 
Thus, the area that is now the German Democratic 
Republic was traditionally a heavy user, and a negligible 
producer, of iron and steel; according to the figures com- 
monly quoted, before the partition the territory had 49 
per cent of the German machine construction industry 
but only 3 per cent of the metallurgical industry. In 
seeking to create a new iron and steel industry to fill part 
of the gap in supplies, the east German planners had the 
further difficulty that, while their state is the world’s 
biggest. producer of brown coal, its hard coal production 
and therefore its metallurgical coke production are very 
small. No high-grade iron ore is produced domestically. 
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The efforts made to remedy these disproportions are a 
sharp reminder that German industrial eminence is not 
confined to the Federal Republic. Brown coal production 
is being expanded on a huge scale; this is relatively simple, 
since the deposits are there and are accessible, but it does 
require very large excavators and elaborate handling instal- 
lations, which are being produced and put into service. A 
process for producing metallurgical coke from brown coal 
has been developed at Lauchhammer, north of Dresden. 
Three briquetting plants process 6 million tons a year of 
brown coal under high pressure into 2 million tons of 
special-quality briquettes; these are delivered by conveyor 
belts to the Lauchhammer cokery, where they are further 
processed into 1 million tons of unusual-looking coke 
(700,000 tons of which is considered of metallurgical 
quality), together with coal gas and the usual by-products, 

Brown coal coke from Lauchhammer is among the 
materials fed to another novel plant, at Calbe, near Dessau, 
designed by east German metallurgists to produce foundry 
iron on a large scale from very poor materials: Harz and 
Thuringian ores with brown coal ash (which contains 
iron), brown coal coke, and an admixture of gasworks coke. 
The ten blast furnaces, smaller and lower and designed 
for very different charging, combustion and discharging 
conditions than the conventional blast furnace, produce 
about 100 tons a day each; they supply the entire east 
German requirement of foundry iron, with a surplus for 
export. (Iron for steelmaking is produced from imported 
conventional materials by the Stalinstadt iron works near 
Frankfurt on the Oder.) The original plan for Calbe, 
which envisaged twenty furnaces, was found to be more 
than was needed; work on the second group of ten furnaces 
was stopped, and the installations, though partly built, are 
being scrapped and their site levelled. Any embarrassment 
felt about that piece of over-investment seems to be com- 
pletely outweighed by satisfaction at the good performance 
of the plant as it now stands, and at the interest it has 
aroused in west Germany and abroad. 


* 


Another unexpected industrial sight is the Warnow- 
Werft shipyard at Warnemiinde (Rostock). The Soviet 
zone of Germany included no important seaport and no 
important shipbuilding centre; its seaborne trade was 
formerly carried through Hamburg (now west Germany) 
and Stettin (now Poland), and the German shipbuilding 
centres on the Baltic were Stettin and Danzig. Rostock 
is to be the new centre for shipping and shipbuilding; 
preparatory and dredging work has just begun on a new 
port, to take ships up to 10,000 tons, in the salt lake called 
the Breitling at the mouth of the Warnow. Across the 
Breitling from the pine wood which now marks the harbour 
site, a new shipyard has been built where there was 
formerly a private yard building small boats and repairing 
fishing craft. The new yard has an orderly layout and 
ample space for sectional assembly. Its labour force is 
mostly young, recruited from other occupations and 
trained on the spot. All the overhead crane operators are 
women. Most of the technical staff are under thirty and 
come from the shipbuilding faculty at Rostock; the 
director is 36. 

These three plants are all in one way or another show- 
pieces; but a visit to some of the mechanical engineering 
centres of Saxony and Thuringia leaves no doubt that the 
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traditional skills of what used to be central Germany are 
still there, and are hard at work in re-equipped factories, 
At the former Wanderer works at Chemnitz (now called 
Karl-Marx-Stadt), from which the Russians removed 
virtually everything that the bombers had failed to destroy, 
highly automatic machine tools are being turned out in 
series with 98 per cent of new machines. The east Germans 
are well-equipped with the means for their own re-equip- 
ment. Defeat, revolution and emigration have left them 
still an advanced industrial country which can be seen, 


through the clouds of dogma, once more fully at work. 


(The first article appeared on April 12th) 


Death Under the Cherry 
Blossom 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


ESPITE many postwar changes, Japan continues to be 
the land of geisha, cherry blossom and hara-kiri. 
The geisha and cherry blossom are, well-established and 
well-exploited tourist attractions, putting $50 million a year 
into the Japanese economy, more than enough to pay for the 
foreign patents that materially contribute to Japan’s swift 
industrial advance. Meanwhile, the Japanese go on being 
one of the most suicidal races on earth. The geography 
itself is suicidal, with its precipitous mountains, abundanc: 
of lakes and swift-flowing rivers, and its smoking volcanoes. 
Taking full, melancholy, advantage of these natural features, 
the Japanese also throw themselves under electric trains, and 
the suicide-rate is further maintained by easy purchase of 
either sleeping pills or poison. 

Hara-kiri, in the strict sense of formally ritualistic bowel- 
slashing, is no longer much indulged in; but jisatsu, or 
common-or-garden suicide, is all too common. The suicides, 
however, try to make even of jisatsu, as the Japanese do 
of most things, an art. The cherry blossom that tempts the 
tourists also inspires the suicides. The suicide-rate rises 
sharply and seasonally with the advent of spring because 
the Japanese prefer to take their lives in the most pleasant 
possible surroundings. In the spring the nation’s most cele- 
brated beauty spots never lack their quota of suicides 
mingling with the trippers. On a single day this March, 
Nikko was the scene of five spectacular double suicides: 
the highest number in one day at Nikko since 1875. 


This year since the buds began to peep (it has unfortun- 
ately been an extraordinarily early spring), the number of 
families commiting suicide has risen to an average of three 
a day, while thwarted young lovers have contributed an 
average of one suicide pact per day. Even this does not 
tell the whole story, for it excludes such suicides as that 
of the 13-year-old schoolboy who hanged himself from a 
rafter in his father’s barn because his favourite professional 
wrestler failed to win the spring sumo championship in 
Osaka. Though Japan is probably the most prosperous 
country in Asia (only an estimated ten or twelve per cent 
of the population being destitute), a number of family 
suicides occurring this spring have been prompted by 
economic hardship. But a much larger number, the authori- 
ties say, were precipitated by emotional upsets—chiefly 
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S53 NEXT-DAY DELIVERY BY 
EXPORT EXPRESS SERVICE 
TO LONDON DOCKS 


This map shows some of the many towns from which British 
Railways Export Express Service gives next-day delivery 
for wagon-load traffic to London Docks (Royal, India 
and Millwall Groups). It is a time-table service, and 
charges are competitive with any other form of 

transport. For further information get in touch 

with your local Stationmaster or Goods Agent. 

He’ll supply you with all the details you need. 

There is also an Export Express Service 

from the West Midlands to Merseyside 

and Manchester. 


RISA ETE 
( BRITISH RAILWAYS 
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RESET: 


‘Between the three of us, 


THIS OFFICE WORKS PERFECTLY 


Until we got our Time-Master, I never 
realised just how inefficient we must 
have been. 

Take dictation, for example. We 
were always being interrupted by the 
phone, or visitors, or urgent appoint- 
ments. Wonder it didn’t drive poor 
Miss Rogers mad! 

Time-Master changed all that. Now 
I dictate on to those wonderful little 
Dictabelts and she types them out at 
her own pace. I use Dictabelts for all 
I estimate 
Time-Master saves mean hour’s routine 
work a day. 


The words DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER, and 
DICTABELT are registered trade marks 


THE DICTAPHONE TIME-MASTER 
the world’s greatest dictating machine 


* Made to an unequalled standard of precision 
engineering. 


* Fingertip control. 
* Perfect recording, playback, and correction. 
* Fast, efficient service—everywhere. 


DICTABELT—the world’s most modern 
dictation record—exclusive to the 
Dictaphone Time-Master 

* Light, handy, but virtually indestructible. 


* A permanent, visible recording. Can be posted 
or filed. 


* Crystal-clear recording at extremely low cost. 


You cannot know a// the advantages of owning a 
Dictaphone Time-Master until you've lived with it 
for a week. Try it — free. 


The Dictabelt record — main reason why Dictaphone 
Time-Master far outsells all other dictating machines. 


NOTHING CAN COMPARE WITH 


DICTAPHONE 


TIME-MASTER 


Dictaphone Co. Ltd., 17-19 Stratford Place, 
London W.1. Sales and Service in 68 Countries 


DICTAPHONE ALSO MANUFACTURE TELECORD — WORLD'S FINEST NETWORK DICTATION SYSTEM 
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jealousy by a husband of his wife or vice versa. The 
suicides of “ young couples” are almost all prompted by 
parents’ opposition to their getting married. The Japanese, 
who falsely pride themselves on their ability to conceal 
emotion and who are never more pleased than when some 
superficial observer compares them with another island race, 
the stolid British, are in fact intensely and even neurotically 
emotional. Japan’s innumerable newspapers do not include 
a News of the World, but one feels that such a newspaper 
would do well. 

An irony of the situation is that, while the suicide-rate 
continues to rise, the Japanese mortality rate from more 
natural causes has plunged steeply down. Since 1947 the 
death-rate has fallen a full fifty per cent to eight per 1,000. 
The chief factors are a sensational fall in the infant mortality 
rate (since 1935) from twelve to four per cent, and a fall 
in the tuberculosis death-rate from two to .49 per 1,000. 
Correspondingly, the life expectancy of a Japanese male has 
risen by 16 years since 1935 to 63, and that of a Japanese 
woman by 17 years to 67. Yet the suicides persist in trying 
to put a dent in these highly encouraging figures and to 
shorten lives which medical science seems determined to 
lengthen. 

The most astonishing phenomenon of all is the attitude 
of many young Japanese “ intellectuals” to the suicides. 
These young men—mostly writers, artists, university 
lecturers—give the impression of being very much a part 
of the postwar world. Much less aggressive and aggrieved 
than their counterparts in, for example, India, they are 
keenly interested in both the culture and material achieve- 
ments of the West, without seeming to have acquired any 
sort of contempt for their own considerable heritage in both 
spheres. They appear to be reasonable and well-balanced 
young men. But this impression receives a setback when 
the subject of suicide is raised. With charm, with eloquence 
and with a deep-seated melancholy that one had not hitherto 
suspected, they gravely defend the custom. “ Surely,” they 
argue, “it is better to die for love, for passion, than to live 
without either ?” But, the foreigner protests, surely also 
the ill-starred lovers could have found some less drastic 
solution or, failing a solution, something else to live for than 
love? “ Ah,” the young men gravely reply, melancholy 
finally getting the decisive upper hand ; “ but is life, in fact, 
sc worthwhile as you imagine? Doesn’t it have more 
burdens than pleasures? The thought of death can often 
be very enticing.” 

There is a point beyond which this argument can 


FREER TRADE IN EUROPE 


For those wishing to keep continuously informed of free trade 
and other developments in Europe we provide two subscription 
services: 
*A four-page bulletin devoting each week a full page to 
European free trade developments : 


WORLD BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


*Our three-monthly reports on business conditions and 


prospects in the countries concerned grouped in two new 


REGIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS at specially reduced rates : 


COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 
FREE TRADE AREA COUNTRIES 
Specimens and full details from : 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 
WHiltehall 1511, Ext. 144, 
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obviously not be pursued. An awkward impasse between 
two ways of thought has been reached and seems unbridg- 
able ; a yawning gulf has disconcertingly opened ; both sides 
agree to change the conversation. 

A possibly significant footnote is that the young women 
of Japan palpably do not share the male view—though they 
commit suicide when the male decides they should. In most 
suicide pacts, the man announces the intention, the girl is 
reluctant, but lets him have his way with himself and with 
her. In death, as in life, Japan is still a man’s world. 


Racial Conflict in Ceylon 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COLOMBO 


E¥LON is again faced with the threat of communal 
.. conflict. The Tamil Federal party is making plans 
for a satyagraha movement in the northern and eastern 
provinces, where the majority of the indigenous Tamil- 
speaking people live. The agreement reached between the 
government and the Federal party last July has been pro- 
nounced dead. This agreement brought about a truce in 
the linguistic conflict, and the Federalists then called off 
the satyagraha they had planned for last August. Two Bills 
were promised under the agreement: one to make provision 
for the reasonable use of Tamil (in local administration, 
correspondence, recruitment to the public service and 
education) ; the other to set up regional councils which 
would provide greater provincial autonomy. 

Mr Bandaranaike now says that the Federal party, by 
renewing direct action with its campaign against the use of 
buses with Sinhalese registration plates in the north, has 
invalidated the agreement. The Federal party has suggested 
that the government was bullied into abrogating the agree- 
ment by Sinhalese-Buddhist extremists. It is probably too 
facile an explanation to say that the prime minister was 
intimidated by the Buddhist monks who set up camp on 
the road leading to his house. Opposition to the agreement 
had in fact mushroomed. Government MPs were also 
perhaps concerned that the United National party, which 
was also against the agreement, was trying to benefit by the 
situation. It is even said that, within the cabinet, the marxist 
element was prominent in urging the prime minister to take 
a tougher line with the Federalists. 

Who broke the pact is now largely an academic question. 
The tragedy is that the agreement, reached after so much 
patient negotiation, should have been sacrificed on such a 
petty issue as that of number plates on a few buses. The 
transport minister had decided, before July, that new motor 
vehicle registration plates should have a Sinhalese letter in 
place of the English ones so far used. The Tamils objected. 
and in the north, Federal party volunteers began to deface 
private vehicles with the new number plates ; but after the 
July agreement was reached, their campaign was stopped 

A few weeks ago, the transport board decided to send new 
buses (with the Sinhalese registration plates) to the north. 
It was explained that these areas, poorly served by the former 
private operators, needed new buses urgently. There was 
no immediate dissatisfaction among travellers in the north. 
But some days later the Federal party called on its volunteers 
to pick up their cans of paint and set to work on these buses. 
The police took no action, even when faced with a 
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retaliatory movement in the Sinhalese areas to obliterate 
Tamil lettering on office nameboards. The government 
was, however, forced to take more serious note when violence 
ensued and a few lives were lost. Mr Bandaranaike 
announced that the Federal party had rendered the agree- 
ment null and void, and had also created a situation in which 
it was not possible to proceed with the implementation of 
the agreement. He also asked the police to prosecute any- 
. one who broke the law as a means of registering his protest, 
pro- or anti-Sinhalese. The tar-and-brush brigades which 
went round the Sinhalese areas defacing Tamil nameboards 
immediately gave up their activities, but the Federal party 
has shown renewed vigour in its own campaign in the north. 
Its leaders, with their families, have rushed to court arrest. 
They are no doubt eager to don the haloes of martyrdom, 
and have said that they will fill the country’s jails. Prosecu- 
tions have been launched, but the cases have not gone to 
trial yet. Arrested persons are released immediately after 
their statements are recorded. 

Rubbing out Sinhalese characters on bus number plates 
is only a beginning. The Federal party intends to break 
other laws, and plans are being drawn up for a full satya- 
graha programme. The leaders insist that their campaign 
will be Gandhian and non-violent, but it seems doubtful 
whether it can ensure self-discipline among its ebullient 
followers. 

When the talks between Mr Bandaranaike and the Federal 
party resulted in agreement last year, there was general 
relief. Both parties made efforts to convince the people 
that a fair compromise had been struck. Now the delay in 
implementing the agreement has given extremist elements 
time to sow their seeds of discord. The delay cannot, how- 
ever, be fairly laid at the door of the government. Mr 
Bandaranaike has said, and the Federalists have not denied, 
that the delay was the result of two requests made by the 
latter. They had asked that both Bills should be presented 
to parliament together, and that the second Bill should 
indicate the powers of the councils in detail. 


* 


The prime minister has stated that, pact or no pact, the 
government will carry out what it had intended to do, in 
justice to the Tamils. It has now been announced that the 
first Bill will be introduced in parliament immediately after 
it reassembles in June. The introduction of the two Bills 
should take the edge off Tamil bitterness. What the reaction 
will be in Sinhalese areas, however, remains doubtful. It 
is clear that the mood has changed since the agreement was 
reached and the Bills promised. The United National 
party also appears to have found common cause with 
Sinhalese extremists in opposing these Bills. 


Another rather dangerous development is the spread of 
the Dravida Munetra Kazagam movement to some parts of 
the country. What began as an anti-Brahmin movement in 
Madras state has grown into a pan-Tamil agitation, and the 
idea of a single state embracing south India and parts of 
Ceylon has been openly suggested. Efforts to find converts 
to this idea have apparently been made, both among the 
indian plantation workers in Ceylon and the indigenous 
Tamils in the north. Sinhalese extremists may be able to 
arouse fears among the Sinhalese on this score, alleging 
that there is a move tu annex north Ceylon to south India. 


The situation is therefore not without combustible 
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elements, and irresponsible demagogy on: either side can 
provide the sparks. Mr Bandaranaike has. appealed for 
calm and restraint. Unless this plea is heeded, the danger 
of considerable conflict and tension remains grave. 


Cuba’s Rightist Rebel 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


YEAR ago, Sefior Fidel Castro, the leader of the rebel 
A opposition in Cuba, stood as a champion of freedom in 
the Caribbean : today he is less respected. By Caribbean 
revolutionary standards, he has failed rather badly because 
after a year’s fighting he has been unable to overthrow the 
president, General Fulgencio Batista. More important, he 
has not yet given any convincing account of what he stands 
for or what alternative to the existing dictatorship he can 
offer. In fact, some sarcastic Cubans.are saying that Sefior 
Castro is only distinguished from General Batista by his 
beard. 

General Batista has the largest and best equipped army 
in the Caribbean. But some years ago, realising that mili- 
tary power alone might not be sufficient protection, he 
decided to follow in the steps of General Perén and estab- 
lish strong trade unions, which enjoy a certain amount of 
official favouritism. The condition of the Cuban working 
class is still appalling, but it is at least better than it was 
ten years ago. And the president’s hold over the masses was 
demonstrated during the three general strikes that were 
called by Sefior Castro. On all three occasions the largest 
proportion of stoppages took place among the white collar 
workers—especially among the bank clerks—while the 
unskilled workers remained inactive. 

Sefior Castro has been accused of communist sympathies, 
but this means very little since all opponents of the regime 
are automatically called communists. In fact he is further 
to the right than General Batista. He draws support from 
the Catholic church, the largest industrial concerns and the 
landowning aristocracy, and his couriers include adven- 
turous debutantes and young men about town. At the 
beginning of his campaign against the dictatorship, he pub- 
lished a pamphlet advocating agrarian reform, nationalisa- 
tion of public services and free trade unions. Now he 
appears to have changed his mind and is advocating free 
enterprise, stability, a fair deal for the landowner and free 
but “ responsible ” trade unions. 

Neither of these two programmes can be taken seriously. 
Senor Castro originally sought to lead a popular revolution. 
When this failed, he appealed to those elements in the 
wealthier classes who were interested in overthrowing the 
regime. To get their support he had to change his pro 
gramme, and this he did without much hesitation. He is 
now riding on the simple and straightforward slogan : 
“ Get rid of Batista.” 

What will happen if Sefor Castro succeeds ? He will not 
himself be accepted as president by those who support him 
now. He knows this and has already proposed Dr Manuel 
Urrutia, an obscure judge, as his presidential nominee. But 
whoever becomes president after General Batista, it is 
unlikely that the Cubans will escape the system of official 
corruption and favouritism that has long dominated theit 
politics. 
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An important 
Boardroom 
announcement 


There is rather a different air 
about the Boardroom to-day, 
for contemporary design is 
ideally suited to the modern 
building. Maples will design, 
fit and furnish such an indi- 
vidual scheme—and will in- 
corporate any special features 
that you may require. 


CONTRACT DEPARTMENT MAPLE & CO. LTD -: trorrennam COURT ROAD + LONDON - W:-1 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH ITS SUBSIDIARY: H. H. MARTYN & COMPANY LIMITED + CHELTENHAM 


FOR INSTRUMENTATION 
& PROCESS CONTROL 


consult 


The Pioneers of Electronic Process Control 


The salient points about the Evershed system of automatic electronic process control 
are its accuracy, flexibility, simplicity, and ease of maintenance. It has been success- 
fully applied to the Petroleum, Chemical, Iron and Steel, Steam Generation 
(Conventional and Nuclear), Cement, Sugar Refinery and Food Processing Industries. 


EVERSHED & VIGNOLES LIMITED « CHISWICK +« LONDON W.4 
EVERSHED & VIGNOLES (CANADA) LIMITED « TORONTO + CANADA EVERSHED ENRAF « DELFT « HOLLAND 
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GLISH ELECTRIC 


Atomic power is in the news, and 
people are rightly interested in projects 
like the new 500,000-kilowatt atomic 
power station at Hinkley Point, for 
which, as for so many of Britain’s 
conventional power stations, 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC is supplying the 
generating plant and distribution 
equipment. None the less, 86 per cent 
of Britain’s power still comes from 
coal, and the efficiency of 

British mines remains of vital 
national importance. Here also 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC contributes 
significantly, by supplying equipment 
for the mines themselves—such as 
the main winder drives at the 

pit heads. 


Underground, too, where the coal is 
won, electricity plays its part in 
speeding production. Electrically 
powered cutters work faster than 
any human, and relieve skilled 
miners for work at difficult seams. 
Electrically powered conveyors send 
the coal to the main haulage ways, 
where it is loaded into tubs and taken 
to the pit shaft in special trains— 
hauled, as in this picture, by 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC battery-operated 
locomotives. Thus electricity brings 
better working conditions to people 
in the coal industry, and 

higher living standards to the 
population who benefit from the 
coal they produce. 


r i 


The ENGLisH ELectric Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London W.C.2 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 








Finding the Means 


HE stroll round the garden path in Downing 
gx Street this week had some important results. 

The Government has made it unmistakably clear 
to the railway unions and to the Labour party that it 
has set its face against any subsidy-cum-loan to the 
Transport Commission beyond the {£250 million 
already committed and now half-spent. The commis- 
sion and the unions, with the joint incentives for the 
one of some restoration of the “ Thorneycroft cuts ” 
in the accelerated railway investment programme and 
for the other of a consequential pay rise at some not too 


_ distant date, may be induced to make a joint attempt to 


prune railway costs and increase railway efficiency. 
Whether this will go as far as finding the £11 million 
or so a year needed to finance a three per cent pay rise 
remains open. The commission has already had to 
instruct the regions to cut this year’s programmes for 
revenue expenditure to produce savings of £15 million 
to keep the deficit within the bounds that the Govern- 
ment is plédged to meet. Much more could probably 
be squeezed out with stronger wrists; they have 
recently been at work in Marks and Spencer and in 
the Post Office and might well produce dramatic results 
inside the Transport Commission. Such economies 
would be welcome in tailoring manpower, organisation, 
and services to current needs ; most of the £15 million 
that the regions have already had to cut out of their 
revenue budgets has come from maintenance and 
Tepair expenditure, which it is not prudent to cut. 
The reductions in the railway investment programme 
last September were inevitably in conflict with the 
specific Government policy of giving all help to the 
commission short of a permanent subsidy or larger 
loan. It was never expected that the full 15-year pro- 
gramme would remain unmodified in the light of the 
changing prospects for the railways. But to hold back 
the pace of renovation over the much shorter period of 
seven years is rather different, for in that time the com- 
mission has calculated (and apparently still expects) that 
it will break even and so be able to start paying back 


the £250 million revenue loan. It now appears that 
the extent of the cuts in railway investment last autumn 
came about by accident and the Government remained 
unwilling to change its decision, despite their serious 
reaction on some parts of the development programme. 
In the Proposals for the Railways* of October, 1956, 
the commission envisaged the spending of £135 million 
on capital equipment in 1958 and £140 million in 1959. 
Pressed for more up-to-date estimates last autumn, the 
commission put forward £151 million for this year and 
£148 million for next, which allowed for the subse- 
quent rise in costs and the quicker tempo of the actual 
work. Only after the Government had cut these figures 
back to £145 million for both years did the commission 
receive detailed proposals from its regional boards 
which added up to a much higher total. The regions 
had been able to get ahead far more quickly than the 
commission had realised. 

So the regions then had the disheartening job of 
selecting the contracts they could prolong and the 
delivery schedules they could postpone without involv- 
ing even larger consequential delays elsewhere. In 
general, this meant leaving intact the electrification pro- 
gramme and other works of long-term construction, 
such as the new marshalling yards, which would 
not produce returns for some time; and slowing 
down the main-line diesel and new wagon programmes 
—items that can bring immediate benefits in lower 
costs or better performance but were more easily 
brought under the chopper. Yet the extent of the 
reductions in railway investment was trifling. What 
really happened was that the railways lost an oppor- 
tunity to push ahead faster. 

This sorry tale is bound to affect the commission’s 
revenue this year. Modernisation was expected to 
show its first noticeable returns in 1958. In the 
1956 white paper the commission expected to achieve 
a fairly high level of investment almost immediately 
but to run into deeper deficits before this capital spend- 
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ing took effect. Clearly, however, the immediate rate 
of loss has been larger than was expected. Of the {250 
million the commission can borrow to cover its revenue 
losses up to 1962, £54.4 million was claimed for the 
net deficit in 1956 and a further £64 million has been 
drawn for its net deficit in 1957. Another £61 million 
was provided in the budget estimates for 1958-59—of 
which £10 million has already been claimed. Thus 
almost £180 million of the £250 million is likely to be 
used up in the first three of the seven years—broadly 
£20 million to £30 million more than was implied in 
the white paper. 

This would not be so very serious if the deficits were 
to start declining this year. But will the rate of deficit 
start to fall from now on ? Why has the recent and 
present rate of loss been higher than expected ? Three 
years of stable industrial output and the more recent 
rundown in most kinds of investment spending provide 
most of the answer, and the further rise in costs, par- 
ticularly last year’s wage increase, provides the rest. 
Railway freight services have been particularly sensitive 
to the economic climate since petrol was derationed in 
1951 and the private haulier was freed of the 25 mile 
restriction at the end of 1954. Since 1951, railway 
freight movement has fallen by about a tenth. 


HEN the commission first framed its proposals for 
modernisation at the end of 1954 and then 
elaborated and slightly modified them in the summer of 
1956 it made several important assumptions. It assumed 
no change in prices and accepted the general expecta- 
tions then current about the likely future rate of growth 
in the economy. The commission could hardly have 
built any precise rate of general inflation into its plans, 
nor could it have been expected to foresee the levelling 
off in economic growth since 1955-56. It might perhaps 
have reckoned with a continued growth in the numbers 
of “C” licence road vehicles (which has in fact 
accelerated), and with sharper competition in transport 
following the partial denationalisation in road haulage. 
But it probably did not expect competition between 
road and rail freight rates to become as keen ; on some 
of the busiest and most competitive traffic routes 
between the main industrial cities the rates are no 
higher than ten years ago. 

Over the full fifteen years the commission reckoned 
on a slight increase in rail freight traffic and a small 
drop on the passenger side. In the event, since 1956, 
passenger mileage on the railways has shown a slight 
steady growth (partly the result of better services and 
new equipment such as the multiple unit diesels), while 
freight ton mileage, which is by far the larger revenue 
earner, has fallen further, despite the windfall gained 
a year ago from five months of petrol rationing. The 
margins between receipts and costs are so razor-edged 
that even a small drop in freight traffic has a serious 
impact on net receipts. The commission has been able 
to make even less use of the 10 per cent general 
increase in maximum freight charges last August than 
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it expected, and the chances of raising passenger and 
freight charges generally again are nil at present, since 
the railways would lose more traffic—and perhaps lose 
it permanently. The commission is considering how to 
get higher rates from a few selected traffics that would 
not result in less net revenue, and it could certainly 
extract more from certain bulk traffics if the commis- 
sion—and the Government—were to abandon their 
conceptions of public policy. But the extra receipts 
from selective rate increases could not be large. 


_ railways may thus not be wholly to blame for 
so far doing worse than they expected. Their 
prospects depend, not upon any early general raising 
of charges, but upon three further factors: an early 
revival of industrial activity, which is outside their con- 
trol ; genuine revenue economies achieved by adminis- 
trative action, which the commission and the unions 
are now supposed to be intensifying ; and the due 
materialisation of the expected benefits from the various 
modernisation proposals. These were spelled out with 
a certain apparent precision in 1956 : 


BENEFITS OF MODERNISATION 
1956 to 1961-62 to -— «1956 to 


1961-62 1970 1970 

£mn. £mn £mn. 
Pruning services........... + 3 _ + 3 
Improved productivity ..... +5 +5 + 10 
Commercial freedom....... +20 +5 + 25 
Re-equipment............. +35 +50 + 85 
Gross revenue improvement +63 +60 +123 


This figuring at least indicated that the commission 
did not expect much from cutting out uneconomic ser- 
vices and from improved labour productivity as such 
(as distinct from the higher productivity that results 
automatically from re-equipment). By far the greatest 
returns were expected to come from its new freedom 
to vary charges, mainly in the first half of the pro- 
gramme, and from re-equipment which would be more 
productive of results towards the end of the full period. 

Up to now the commission’s policy has been to 
abandon only those “uneconomic ” services which do 
not contribute to their direct costs and are unlikely to 
do so even after money has been spent on them. The 
commission claims that its nascent costing system can 
allocate all but about a quarter of total revenue out- 
goings as direct costs to particular services. Presumably 
the harder pruning of uneconomic services discussed 
this week means cutting out the remaining “ direct 
losers” and taking a new view of the “ small contri- 
butors.” The trouble is that procedural delays seem 
interminable and. public attitudes towards the closing 
of “ Bluebell” lines is perverse. Really large benefits 
from a revision of uneconomic services would come from 
differential pricing for peak traffics. The London sub- 
urban services, which are the biggest headache, 
probably just about cover their direct costs, but admini- 
strative and political difficulties stand in the way of 
making them contribute more to indirect costs. 
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The relatively small gains expected from improved 
Jabour productivity pure and simple were bound to be 
more than offset by wage advances. Progress towards 
better manpower performance has taken a slow, nego- 
tiated path, in which the diesel manning agreement and 
co-operation in work study have been the brightest 
features. It is always difficult to match manpower to 
short-term fluctuations in traffic, but the discussions 
now taking place between the commission and the 
unions on staffing ratios and co-operation in new 
methods may for the first time lead to a pay rise after 
better results, and not before. If this is the case, it 
could have immense benefits on the way a renovated 
railway service is worked. 

So far the commission has not made any major use 
of the merchandise charges scheme that came into effect 
last July, apart from abandoning the historic “any 
quantity ” rates and revising charges for consignments 
smaller than one ton. Given a general 10 per cent 
increase in maximum rates a month later, the commis- 
sion decided not to make wholesale and radical changes 
straightway. Over-hasty changes might be unwise, 





The seven per cent squeeze has produced one 
major casualty among the building societies. 
The £24 million Scottish Amicable is to be 


taken over by the Co-operative Permanent. 


OOKING back to last autumn, the building societies 
Lv may well feel satisfied. Their final figures will 
not be available for another month, but pretty 
close estimates are possible and they show solid achieve- 
ment. The societies have the last laugh against those 
(including The Economist) who thought that they 
should adjust their interest rates to fit a 7 per cent 
Bank rate. Most of them stuck to 34 per cent net on 
Shares and to 6 per cent on most mortgages. Their 
rates on investment looked unattractive and produced 
markedly less money for lending on mortgage than 
could have been absorbed. All the same, the line was 
held until Bank rate came down. And now the pro- 
visional figures show that only twice before were last 
year’s mortgage advances exceeded ; with few excep- 
tions the societies have emerged from last year’s test 
with strength unimpaired, and 3} per cent net on their 
shares (equal to £6 Is. 9d. per cent at the standard rate 
of tax) is again a competitive return in a 6 per cent 
world. 

The building societies insist often enough that their 
interest rates are not directly connected with Bank rate. 
Having guessed right about Bank rate, what prospect 
could be more inviting than to find interest rates now 
moving their way ? If growth in occupier house buying 
emerges, as a by-product of the Rent Act, more money 
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indeed, in view of the fact, revealed by the Parliamenta 
Secretary on Tuesday, that 50 per cent of the railways’ 
freight business comes from 80 firms. The present 
narrowness of operating margins means that commercial 
freedom can become effective only as renovation lowers 
costs and allows the railways to undercut road operating 
costs on an appreciable scale. 

Perhaps it is too early, therefore, to get cold feet 
about the railways’ real chances of ever becoming profit- 
able again. The odds against the sailways paying their 
way by 1961-62, have lengthened and while there are 
some encouraging signs they are small beer compared 
with the benefits the commission hope to get in a year 
or two and thereafter. It will be time to take a cold 
sceptical look at the commission’s prospectus at the 
beginning of the sixties, when it expects to be out of 
the red and by then yet another government may have 
issued its own revision to the prospectus. For the 
present, everything hangs on the discussions now taking 
place with the unions, and on the use the commission 
makes of the benefit of the doubt during the next two 
to three years. 


will be flowing in to finance it. The Chancellor, too, 
has done his little bit to help. The margin between 
interest paid on shares and interest charged on mort- 
gages Ras been much too narrow for comfort—the 
annual addition to reserves has varied with the expense 
ratios of individual socities, but even for the whole 
movement it works out no higher than §s. per {100 of 
assets. Now the profits tax concession will relieve the 
societies of about £1 million out of a profits tax burden 
that would otherwise have approached {2.3 million this 
year. That would raise the average margin for reserves 
towards 6s. per {100 of assets—not affluence, but at 
any rate frugal comfort. If interest rates in general 
should fall to the point at which both mortgage interest 
and share interest could be reduced, the burden of 
income tax that the socities pay at the composite rate 
would fall too. 


T sounds a cheerful prospect. But there are some 
I awkward obstacles. One of them is a legacy of the 
financial stresses of last year—investment depreciation. 
Building societies are taxable at the standard rate on 
their retained surpluses. They are not taxable on 
capital gains and last year they could buy gilt-edged 
stocks below par with grossed up net yields higher 
than a 6 per cent return on mortgage money. The 
societies might have been excused for thinking the 
“shorts” preferable to mortgage business, and they 
certainly invested in them freely and sought to run at 
a higher liquidity ratio. But they were bargaining on 
stiff rates, not a crisis rate, and 7 per cent Bank rate 
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inflicted severe depreciation on their investment port- 
folios. Fortunately this was acute only in one case, 
the Scottish Amicable, whose whole reserve failed by 
£400,000 to cover the depreciation. Now shareholders 
may lose their interest from January 16th until some 
date of amalgamation in June to cover the investment 
mistakes of years ago. Share interest from January 16th 
to the transfer date will depend on the recovery of the 
gilt edged market, which could mean that the Co-opera- 
tive takes over at the equivalent of 19s. 5d. in the f£. 
At the other end of the scale, the Halifax and the 
Leicester Permanent write down their investments at 
least to market value, and show no depreciation. But, 
as Mr Denham’s recent speech to the members of the 
Halifax society showed, that society is worse off by over 
£1 million on its investments over the year. 

The best course for investment policy is not easy 
for a building society to find. The Scottish Amicable 
figures prove that the gilt-edged holdings must be short- 
dated, but the Halifax figures prove that shorts and 
short mediums—the only stocks that that society uses 
—offer no full protection in periods of great market 
strain. One side-stepping device used by many societies 
is to invest in unquoted loans to local authorities (often 
supported with stress clauses that enable the society 
to call for its money in circumstances to which most 
of them would be reluctant to admit), phased so that 
some portion is constantly being repaid. Indeed the 
Bradford Equitable makes up its whole portfolio of such 
stocks and so shows no depreciation. But depreciation 
is not necessarily escaped because it is not shown. At 
the best of times local authority mortgages are market- 
able only with difficulty, z%d anyone who took a local 
mortgage at par when Bank rate was 5 per cent could 
certainly not have sold it near par with Bank rate at 
7 per cent. But in reckoning true liquidity it really 
is the market value of investments that counts. 

If there is no short cut to safety in investment, 
there are several gambits for reducing risk. The first 
is to keep the dates short and in a phased sequence. 
The second, for those societies whose liquidity ratios 
are already high (in the big societies they range from 
134 per cent to 18 per cent), is not to let liquidity run 
higher. Nearly half the money that building societies 





Liquid Assets 


Total Assets at Market Value 
956 


Society 1 1957 m . saa 

of total 
(€’000s)  (£’000s) (£’000s) assets (£'000s) 
PN Sohn tices bacekeeuas 297,298 344,012 54,233 18-2 61,700 
Abbey National........... ... 258,246 278,204 35,808 13-9 38,510 
Co-operative Permanent...... 143,685 162,621 19,572 13-9 21,594 
Woolwich Equitable.......... 125,708 133,391 17,169 13-9 18,576 
Leeds Permanent ............ 102,736 110,709 16,643 16-2 17,749 
DEE 5ctoweceeSRi nen cans 67,182 71,030 9,708 14-5 11,061 
MNID capecsskvensseecues 56,230 62,937 9,248 16-6 9,714 
I eee cet ke a 48,759 51,429 7,687 15-8 7,627 
Leicester Permanent ......... 41,515 44,392 6,010 14-5 5,422 
Temperance Permanent....... 36,125 38,580 5,451 18-2 5,664 
Leek & Moorlands ........... 36,057 37,900 5,547 15-5 5,692 
Bradford Equitable ........... 31,364 32,812 4,619 14-7 4,709 
NOD = os capcom eins 30,524 32,220 5,817 19-2 5,822 
Northampton Town & County 28,543 31,798 3,452 12-2 3,773 
Cheltenham & Gloucester..... 28,672 30,275 3,758 13-3 3,785 
Westbourne Park............ 25,947 26,467 3,198 12-4 3,054 


* Including Treasury bills. t Afcer writing down investments. 


PROGRESS OF THE BIG SOCIETIES 
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handle arises from mortgage repayments. And several 
societies have recently been trying new ways of raising 
on longer term the money that is to be lent on long 
mortgage. Fixed-term deposits at more attractive 
rates of interest might give the societies more 
assurance against withdrawals by investors. But though 
useful, the term deposit has its limitations. Certainly, 
the fine balance between rates paid and rates charged 
by the societies would be overturned if anything but 
a small proportion of their total funds were to take 
the form of fixed-term deposits. Nor is it evident that 
the societies could induce investors to prefer building 
societies’ shares to Stock Exchange securities without 
the offer of repayment at short notice. 


wo longer range problems also confront the socie- 
Siam The composite rate of income tax that they 
pay on behalf of their members is an average personal 
rate of tax, based on a sample taken every four years 
but recalculated after each budget. Over the decade 


THE MOVEMENT’S GROWTH 








(£ millions) 

1955 1956 1957 
PUOTCREES GEDEES oc 5o.56nc ess cic 1,752 1,882 2,025 
Investments (book value)..... 240 227 305 
ME Ooi woiwaccesan ces Wek ee 57 59 60 
its cece aceSeeuw cera 16 16 20 
NN wh aoa wee GReeae come 2,065 2,234 2,410 
cc nancuitakeemes canna 1,732 1,913 2,080 
DNNDE <6 «Kae ucenscnaekw wed 217 194 190 
PE a casein eanewe'sen 96 102 107 
NN ck oondndeeeakinnnense 20 25 33 
Advanced on mortgage....... 394 339 370 
Mortgages repaid............ 294 302 335 
Shares subscribed ........... 377 383 390 
Shares withdrawn ........... 223 259 285 


Source: 1955 and 1956 Chief Registrar’s report; 1957 
Economist estimates. 
1948-49 to 1957-58, the composite rate has risen from 
4s. 3d. in the £ to §s. 6d. in the £, though the standard 
rate of tax has gone down from gs. to 8s. 6d. and 
various personal allowances have been extended, and 
this year again the composite rate may again be a penny 
or two higher. Pay packets have been better filled and 
the societies particularly in the south have been attract- 


Depreciation on Operating Margins for 

Quoted Investments* Reserves Expenses Reserves 

1956 1957 1956 1957 per £100 per £100 
Per cent Percent Percent Percent Per cent of Mortgages of Total Assets 
of total of of total of total 1956 1957 1956 1957 
assets portfolio portfolio assets assets s <€ a <4 s ¢€. s. d. 
17-9 +- 4-7Ot + O-61t 4-2t 3-8f i5 0 14 4 43 45 
3-9 9-04 9-32 3-8 3-8 12 10 13.0 4 3 4 3 
13-4 7-78 10-42 3-0 2-9  F 7 2 2 8 2 10 
14-2 14-56 14-92 4-1 4:1 13 10 13 11 > § oe 
16-1 5-25 17-59 5-2 5-1 ii 6 i 64 40 5 10 
15-7 12-64 14-13 6-4 6°5 12 6 14 4 7 8 8 0 
15-6 10-54 14-06 2-2 2-2 17 11 19 4 Ss 5 4 8 
14-9 12-81 15-81 4-1 4-2 13 0 13 1 3 8 6 0 
12-2 Nilt Nilt 6-3t 5-9 14 0 13 11 4 8 4 3 
14-8 12-13 14-16 5-7 5-5 7 WW 17 10 3 10 3 0 
15-1 15-17 17-60 4-4 4-9 11 10 12 4 6 8 12 0 
14-3 sis ro 4:5 4°6 i4 1 14 3 410 6 0 
18-2 10-45 15-29 5-0 5-0 Ss 9 Ss 3 4 10 5 5 
12-0 17-10 23-48 4-3 4-3 12 6 12 10 4 10 6 8 
12-6 11-45 12-12 5-9 5-9 14 10 13 6 2. = 6 6 
11-6 15-22 17-64 7:0 7-1 12 11 12 11 2 5 3 


t Excluding profit on sale of investments and before deducting amount written off investments. 


Accounts to December 3!st except : Halifax (January 31st); Woolwich and Leeds (Septcmter 30ch) 
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ing a more substantial type of investor with a higher 
personal rate of tax. The composite rate arrangement 
seems inexorably bound to lose its value to the societies 
and, as it does so, their working margins between 
interest charged and interest paid may be squeezed. 

Last, the law under which the societies work dates 
mainly from 1874 and 1894. It calls urgently for re- 
thinking. Glaring contradictions exist between the 
conceptions that it still imposes on building societies 
and those that modern company law imposes on public 
companies. A subcommittee of the Building Societies 
Association pegs steadily away at law reform and the 
recent suggestion that trustee status should be accorded 
to deposits in certain societies underlines the need for 
new thought. But agreement still seems far away. The 
mere fact that most societies are intelligently adminis- 
tered and do good work ought no longer to serve as 
an excuse for delaying reform. One point would be 
generally agreed: that the Chief Registrar’s powers over 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Sterling Sold 


FTER bumping against its ceiling of $2.82 towards the 
A end of last week (the rate in the official market touched 
$2.81 which, allowing for brokerage, is as near the limit as 
it can go), sterling has this week relapsed to $2.813. This 
movement is attributable partly to commercial operations, 
and in particular to a substantial switch from sterling into 
dollars on the part of one of the big oil companies. This 
order is said in the market to have been handled with less 
than the accustomed degree of skill. On the appearance of 
a substantial commercial demand for dollars the Exchange 
Equalisation Account wisely withdrew from the market 
and let the rate slip. There is no suggestion that the past 
week’s activities have cost the Exchange Equalisation 
Account dollars and the substantial gains made in the 
earlier part of the month remain largely intact. Transferable 
sterling weakened slightly, to $2.7920 ; it has now com- 
pleted six months above $2.78, the lower limit in the 
official market. 

New York is still short of sterling, but with the first 
indications of the sterling rate slipping away there has been 
a tendency to postpone purchases. The underlying mood 
is still strongly favourable to sterling, though some adverse 
influence is attributed to the publicity given to disturbances 
in Malta, Cyprus, and the Middle East. In the first half 
of the week a further deterrent to the buying of sterling 
was the reappearance of pre-Bank rate selling, which was 
80 regular a feature of the market in the few weeks that 
preceded the cut in the Bank rate from 7 to 6 per cent. 
This selling was normally followed by covering purchases 
on Thursdays and Fridays and it is significant that when 
Bank rate did fall from 7 to 6 per cent, sterling after a 
momentary hesitation regained its former strength. In 
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the registration and naming of new societies ought to 
be strengthened. At present any three persons, what- 
ever their resources and whatever their history, can 
register a society and start collecting money. It can also 
be argued that directors’ outside interests—their per- 
sonal borrowings from the society, and their other 
directorships—ought to appear in the accounts. And 
although majority opinion in the movement is strongly 
against the idea, the outsider finds it hard to understand 
why the members of the association do not favour 
legislation that would enable them to protect their 
movement by some central guarantee fund. The great 
controversy in Halifax a year ago showed that demo- 
cratic rules which are not kept up to date themselves 
become undemocratic. One pgint of comparison which 
is still overlooked is that the opposition in a building 
society does not enjoy, as it does in a company, the right 
to address its fellow members. There is simply no 
access to their names and addresses. 


spite of this, the “hedge” selling of sterling, has again 
been in evidence. 

Since the cut in the Treasury bill rate last Friday there 
have been fewer signs of foreign money coming into 
London. The forward discount on sterling against dollars 
now represents an interest equivalent of about 33 per cent 
per annum, a figure which leaves an advantage of under 
5 per cent in a switch of money from investment in New 
York to London Treasury Bills. A margin of this size is 
inadequate to stimulate any substantial further movement 
of money covered against the exchange risk. 


INTEREST RATES 


Out of Line Again? 


HE Federal Reserve Board last week sanctioned a further 
. cut in the discount rate in New York and other key 
centres, by 3 per cent to 13 per cent ; and at the same time 
it made another reduction—this time a selective one, lessen- 
ing the discrimination against the big centres—in the mini- 
mum requirements that member banks have to keep with 
the central bank in reserve balances. The “Fed” began its 
moves towards cheaper money cautiously, with its reduction 
of 4 per cent from 34 per cent in the discount rate in mid- 
November; recently its policy has become unequivocally 
expansionist. Open market purchases have contributed to 
a steep fall in the Treasury bill rate, far below the 
discount rate ; this week, the New York bill rate has fallen 
from 1.22 to 1.06 per cent. The margin of New York money 
rates below London rates is still not quite as big as it was 
on the eve of the Bank rate reduction in the London Bank 
rate to 6 per cent ; but it is stil] substantial, and the margin 
above Continental money rates is also significant. 
The differential naturally enhances the expectation of a 
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further Bank rate reduction here, and the New York move 
was a contributory influence in the sharp fall in the London 
bill rate last week, by § per cent, to 5.2 per cent. 


IN THE MARKET 


£20 Million for New Zealand 


HE New Zealand issue was for no less than {£20 million 
7 of new money, a large sum for a small country, and 
carried another 6 per cent coupon. It was made at £99, and 
its redemption dates of 1976-80 imply a gross redemption 
yield of £6 1s. 8d. per cent. These terms differ only 
narrowly from those on the shorter dated £16 million 
Australian cash and conversion issue made at 993 when 
Bank rate was still 7 per cent. The Australian stock now 
stands at a premium of only § over the the issue price. 
But the New Zealand stock did not upset the gilt-edged 
market, which through the week to last Wednesday con- 
tinued to climb gently, carrying the Financial Times index 
of Government securities from 83.29 to 83.58. The demand 
for gilt-edged stocks stimulated by bank buying and by the 
growing belief in the market that another Bank rate move 
may not now be far away remains strong. 

But the New Zealand issue tested the market even though 
it did not knock it. The result when lists opened on 
Thursday was a little less favourable than the market 
expected, rather more than half the issue being left with the 
underwriters, It must now take a little time for the 
new stock to find a permanent home. That is a 
familiar problem. Even the Australian issue, though it 
ranked as a success cannot yet be regarded as 
entirely absorbed. One difficulty that issuing brokers 
concerned with these Dominion issues experience is the 
fact that the Government broker still has a big block of 
Funding 53 per cent stock 1982-84, which is tax free to 
residents abroad. Investors who would otherwise have been 
attracted to Dominion stocks on tax grounds find the 
differential of 3 per cent in interest coupons compared with 
a British government issue barely attractive enough. 


Not An Empty Shell 


HEAVY period for industrial issues, chiefly of prior 
A charges, is now beginning.. Pye Radio’s issue of £24 
million 6 per cent debenture stock at 98 has just been under- 
written. It is redeemable at par between 1976 and 1981. 
Gallaher’s larger issue of 6 per cent stock is soon expected. 
Associated Electrical Industries will come to market with a 
big issue in June, and several others are known to be on 
the way. 

The most intriguing, though by no means the largest of 
the capital market operations this week has been the 
arrangement for providing a quotation for 48 per cent only 
of the ordinary capital of Guthrie and Co, the eastern mer- 
chants, best known in the City as a leading rubber agency, 
with Sir John Hay as its dominating figure (though he is 
not its owner). The Anderson famiiy, which owns this old- 
established public company, registered in Singapore but 
quoted nowhere, also owns §8 per cent of Malayan Rubber, 
Loan and Agency Corporation, a quoted investment com- 
pany specialising in rubber shares. That company, after 
reinforcing its cash by buying a shell—Taipan Trust which 
has £5c,000 cash—is taking over 48 per cent of the Guthrie 
equity (288,000 shares of ten Malay dollars). The purchase 
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consideration is £588,000. Of this £159,600 will be paid at 
once in cash, £104,400 will be covered by the issue to the 
vendors of Malayan Loan and Agency shares (taken at 
3s. 73d. per share). The balance is an unsecured loan, 
initially non-interest bearing, of £324,000 and will be paid 
off gradually out of resources remaining after the Loan and 
Agency Company has paid a minimum dividend of ro per 
cent. 

The implications of the scheme are clear. The Loan and 
Agency Company’s 2s. shares recently fluctuated in the 
range 4s. to 4s. 6d. and may remain in that range when the 
new shares come on the market. The yield on a 10 per cent 
dividend will be under 5 per cent, but the build up possibi- 
lities as it gradually pays for its portfolio will be interesting 
to surtax payers seeking low income and chances of capital 
gains. For the vendors there is also a tax angle. Not only 
does the partial grant of a quotation do something to sim- 
plify the burdens of a family struggling with Malayan as 
well as British estate duties, but during the next few years 
while the Loan and Agency Company is paying for its 
shares the vendors will be receiving substantial sums by way 
of repayment of a loan—and these do not attract tax. 


MOTORS 


The Brightest Jewel 


HE motor industry is now one of the very few bright 
T spots left in the national economy. The current rate 
of car, lorry and bus production is a full twelfth more than 
towards the end of 1955 when the industry went in for its 
own recession, and export shipments are also higher. Daily 
output rose still further last month, by nearly 150 units 
to 5,685 units a day all told. The increase was confined 
entirely to car output, however, which in the previous four 
months had been stable at a daily average of about 4,200 
units. The March figures were a full 200 units a day higher 
than in February when 4,173 cars left the factories every 
working day. Commercial and public service vehicle 
production slipped a little last month. This side of the 
industry is still producing 8-9 per cent fewer vehicles than 
just before it started to go downhill in the early part of 
1956 ; overseas shipments of lorries and buses, which were 
rising until. March, have also still to make good the ground 
lost in 1956 and 1957. 


DEVELOPMENT PLACES 


A Blank Bill 


HERE is only one clause to the Development of Industry 
(Industrial Finances) Bill which will give effect to the 
decision, announced in the budget speech last week, to 
extend the Treasury’s powers to make grants or loans to 
industrial companies to places outside the development 
areas. The bill was published this week. It waives the 
existing conditions upon such financial assistance if the 
Board of Trade 
is satisfied that the purpose for which the grant or loan is 
required is a purpose likely to reduce or contribute to the 
reduction of the rate of unemployment in any locality in 
which, in the opinion of the board, a high rate of unem- 
ployment exists and is likely to persist. 
There are a number of places outside existing development 
areas, such as Hull, Plymouth and Aberdeen, where unem- 
ployment has been high for a considerable time, and where 
existing undertakings are known to be running down theif 
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I must 
do something 
about this noise ! 


Rid your office of noise and introduce 
an atmosphere of quiet efficiency. 
Stop noise bouncing off hard ceilings 
and walls. There is no need to 
tolerate this curse of the modern 
age, for within the range of 
Armstrong Acoustical tiles lies 
a solution to your problem. 
Get your secretary 


to send for full details of 


(Armstrong 
ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY LTD. 
Acoustics Department, Kingsbury, London, N.W.9. Colindale 7080 


© with the 
East 


From Cyprus and the Lebanon to Japan, 


THE CHARTERED BANK 
and its wholly-owned subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limited, 


link East and West through a system of one hundred 
branches extending to most centres of commercial importance in 
the Middle East, South and South-East Asia and the Far East. Those 
branches provide complete and up-to-date banking services, 

sustained by wide knowledge and long experience of Eastern trade, 

finance and industry. In particular an effective credit 

information service and skilled assistance and advice are 
available to merchants and 
manufacturers seeking new business connexions 
in Asian markets. 


THE 
CHARTERED BANK 


(ncorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool 
Agencies at New York and Hamburg 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 2 and 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3 
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THE REAL THREAT... 


“«..» the real threat is not the suicidal global war. 
Our preparations should be directed towards 
limited wars and lesser conflicts, for which modern 
fighter aircraft are essential. 


In the past we have designed fighters for the 
specialised task of defending Britain and only 
secondarily for other roles. In the future we should : 
reverse the role.” : 


The Times, 22nd February, 1958 


The Folland GNAT was, in fact, specially designed with this reversal of roles in view. 
It is a fast, light fighter well suited to the needs of limited and local conflicts — 
conflicts which could easily spread and develop into very dangerous situations. 

A strong, effective air force is the best means of resolving these conflicts, swiftly and 
economically, before they can mature. 


The Folland GNAT makes such an air force a sound economic proposition — 
reversing as it does the trend to greater size, complexity and cost in fighter design. 
Faster than any conventional British fighter in service, it has better manoeuvrability, 
a higher ceiling and the most advanced armament and equipment; its simplicity 
makes it extremely easy to maintain. 


As a strategical or tactical fighter of the first rank, the GNAT is the most effective 
counter to ‘the real threat’, 





The GNAT is 
the fastest 


FOLLAND 


GNAT > 


LIGHT JET FIGHTER 


British aircraft 


in service 


FOLLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED, HAMBLE, SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND 
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labour force. To schedule these as development areas would 
hardly be appropriate ; the-situation may be very localised. 
Moreover, experience has shown that any region once 
scheduled as a development area is never willing to give 
up the minor advantages in attracting industry (for example, 
the power to put up factories for rent to industrialists) that 
this brings with it, even though those advantages over the 
years may have brought it relative prosperity. There may 
be some advantage in not being committed to give this 
preferential treatment to an area for all time, and in being 
able to deal with places—and enterprises—on an ad hoc 
basis. Nevertheless, this will certainly swell the incessant 
cherus of special pleading to which it is broadly the Board 
of Trade’s main function in life to listen. Without due 
stony-heartedness there and at the Treasury there could be 
more than formal significance to the concluding sentence 
of the explanatory and financial memorandum published 
this week: “It is not possible to form any estimate of the 
increase in expenditure which is likely to be incurred as the 
result of the bill.” 


TERYLENE 


British Celanese v. Calico Printers 


HE ordinary stock units of Calico Printers Association 
dipped 4s. and then recovered 3s. on Tuesday after 
the news that British Celanese has lodged an objection to 
the extension of the “ Terylene” patent due to expire in 
the middle of July. The move was unexpected and investors 
found it hard to assess. Calico Printers, with supporting 
evidence from its exclusive British licensee, Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, had applied for an extension of the polyester 
fibre patent on which “ Terylene ” is based, on the ground 
of loss of exploitation during the war years. There is power 
to grant a Maximum extension of 10 years ; Calico Printers 
sought a substantial number of years, but less than the maxi- 
mum. Here are the essential facts : 
“Terylene” is a trade name owned by ICI. On the 
expiry of the patent, others could manufacture and sell 
polyester type textiles in the British market, but not under 
ihe name “ Terylene.” 
The bulk of Calico Printers’ royalty income, which 
amounted last year to £522,000 and thus approximately 
covers the net cost of a 22} per cent dividend, comes from 
“Terylene,” and most of it in this country. Refusal to 
extend the patent would lose Calico Printers the “ Tery- 
Jene” royalty income from this country but the royalty 
from the Continental and Canadian patents runs to later 
dates. 
British Celanese, now a subsidiary of Courtaulds, opposes 
the application for extension. It owns three patents (not 
al present being exploited) covering the manufacture of 
polyester (the raw materia], not the textile adaptation of 
ii). The Courtaulds group thus have a foot in the polyester 
camp and as the biggest makers of man-made textiles, may 
noi wish to be bound for a fixed period of years not to 
develop that field. Courtaulds share with ICI the owner- 
ship of British Nylon Spinners. 
The argument will now extend beyond mid-July and the 
Patent will remain valid while it does so.. If the result should 
be an extension but for a shorter period than Calico Printers 
scught, ICI with its heavy development behind it and an 
established trade name would have relatively little to fear. 
Indeed not to pay royalties to Calico Printers might almost 
be an advantage. Calico Printers has more at stake, but 
less ihan the whole of the group’s royalty income. 
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BRITISH TRADE 


Changing Pattern of Imports 


AST week’s provisional figures showed that imports in 
L the first quarter were 12 per cent lower in value than 
in the same months of 1957 and exports 1 per cent lower. 
Since import prices were reduced by Io per cent, the 
volume of imports was about 3 per cent less. But allowing 
for cargoes delayed into 1957 by the closing of the Suez 
Canal, there was probably little difference in the level of 
importing. On the other hand, export prices were a shade 
higher at the beginning of this year than last, and ship- 
ments of British goods were slightly down. 

The average decline of 10 per cent in prices was not 
evenly spread over the import bill. Between a third and 
a quarter of the fall is represented by lower freight charges, 
and these cut deep into the landed cost of bulky com- 
modities such as oil, grains and iron ore. Among commodi- 
ties imported in any quantity, those which have fallen most 
in price include wool, rubber, dairy products, tea, sugar, 
bacon, mutton and lamb. In actual volume too there have 
been big changes. Petroleum imports are naturally much 
higher (coupled with a switch away from dollar oil). The 
big increase in rubber imports so far as it concerns syn- 
thetics has been retained here, but increased imports of 
natural rubber simply match big re-exports to Russia, and 
now that Russia has changed tactics and is buying in the 


VALUE AND VOLUME OF TRADE ' 





First quarter, 1958 Percentage 
change 
Value Vol 1958 on 1957 
(€mn.) ume Value Volume 
Imports* :— 
We aces Gackecceee 27-9 22-1 mn. cwt. —23-1 — 7-6 
Ses baiceskesadccuee 75-0 Ce ot ce — 53 — 1-0 
SS eect kadceckous 27-2 oe ae” a — 95 — 16 
Sugar, unrefined ...... > ok eee eee —29-5 — 3-3 
Raw cotton .......... 21-1 91,000 tons —38-:0 —36-1 
WP WEES occ ccccscce 41-9 171 mn. Ib. —28:0 —12-8 
GU o daccddccnsece 13-6 64,000 tons —99 +7:-4 
Crude petroleum ..... 67-1 1,951 mn. galls. | + 8-1 +31-5 
Exports :-— 

Ce akivtcnewseseese 6-2 1-1 mn. tons —48:2 —43-3 
Wool piece-goods..... 19-8 29 mn. sq. yds. | + 1-9 — 2:2 
Cotton piece-goods ... 15-2 816 mn. sq. yds. | — 3-4 — 3-3 
Cars and chassis ...... 50-0 132,000 +50-0 +45-9 

Commercial vehicles & 
GS ea dctntaceae 24-3 36,000 +17-3 422-9 

* Retained. 


East instead of in London these imports may fall. Imports 
of most raw materials were lower than a year ago, par- 
ticularly textile fibres. Tobacco imports were also down, 
by one-fifth. Among semi-manufactures, as much copper, 
lead and zinc was being bought, more aluminium and more 
tin (much of the world’s tin production tends to be 
delivered in London now, as the buffer stock manager 
knows). The value of imported chemicals continued to 
rise and nearly all finished manufactures were higher. In 
consequence, the drop in payments was concentrated entirely 
on the dollar and sterling areas ; payments to OEEC and 
other non-sterling countries were slightly greater. 

On the export side, engineering shipments continued to 
grow and reached a record quarterly figure of £355 million. 
Car exports, particularly to dollar markets, were booming 
and provided three-fifths of the whole rise in engineering 
exports between the first quarter of last year and this. 
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Exports of agricultural tractors and aeroplane engines also 
did well. But, outside the engineering field, exports of all 
the other main groups, even of chemicals, were lower in 
value than a year ago. And British sales did particularly 
badly in the OEEC countries, where they declined by 12 per 
cent in value in the quarter. 


SHIPBUILDING 


More Cancelled Than Ordered 


HE British shipbuilding industry has begun to live off its 
fat. It still has plenty of fat—figures published this 
week by the Shipbuilding Conference show that the British 
order book at the end of March contained 765 ships, total- 
ling 6,331,000 gross tons. But during the last three months 
that order book has shrunk by about 500,000 tons, which is 
nearly 150,000 tons more than the total of ships completed 
during the quarter. The reason for the decline is that can- 
cellations of 183,000 tons were not offset by new orders, 
which consisted of only 39 small ships totalling 41,000 
tons. If this trend were to continue unchecked the order 
book would be worked through in considerably less than its 
“book value” of about four and a half years’ current 
output. 

Some comfort can be derived from the fact that foreign 
yards have been hit harder by cancellations than have the 
British. There is no sign of an end to the recession in 
freight rates, either in the tanker market or in the dry cargo 
tramp trades. But of these the hardest hit have been the 
independent owners of both tanker and dry cargo tonnage 
who normally operate their fleets under flags of convenience. 
Most of the new orders placed by these owners were in 
foreign yards, and consequently the main effect of cancel- 
lations has been felt abroad. Even in Britain, the greater 
part of the cancellations made during the first quarter— 
109,500 out of 183,000 tons—were of orders placed by 
foreign owners ; for once the fact that only about 20 per 
cent of the total British order book is for foreign account 
has its compensations. Admittedly, the greater part of the 
cancellations during the first quarter—129,000 out of the 
183,000 tons—were also tankers, and tankers account for 
over half of the total British order book (and about three- 
fifths of the orders for foreign account). But a large pro- 
portion of the orders for tankers from British yards has 
been placed by the major oil companies, which have shown 
no signs of cancelling them ; the independents, who have 
been forced to cancel, had placed most of their orders 
abroad. This is almost a traditional pattern of shipbuilding 
boom and recession: Britain, building a wider range of 
kinds of ship, but generally more slowly than its foreign 
competitors, never gains as much in the surge of boom 
orders, particularly for big simple bulk carriers and never 
steps up its output as much ; but equally never loses quite 
as much as quickly when cancellations come in their turn. 
It is no doubt comforting on the Clyde, and will strengthen 
some traditional attitudes in the industry: elsewhere, feel- 
ings may well be mixed. 


THE BUDGET 
Dividend Stripping Again 
T is a measure of the uncontroversial nature of Mr 


Amory’s proposals that the loudest criticism should be 
vented on his retroactive moves against dividend stripping. 
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There is undoubtedly an important principle here—tax- 
payers should be able to conduct their affairs knowing that 
their liabilities will depend firmly on the law. (though how 
much law comes into a prolonged surtax or estate duty 
negotiation ?) and not on warnings, It is true, too, that the 
form of avoidance that the Chancellor proposed to deal with 
is rather different from that covered by the 1955 legislation 
and that two and a half years, with two opportunities to put 
the matter right, is unduly long. Mr Amory is said to be 
having second thoughts about retrospective action against 
this “ pure tax dodging,” but he has chosen his words care- 
fully: “If I am convinced by argument I do not mind 
changing my mind.” 

Not all the arguments are valid. To say that dividend 
stripping merely remedies the law’s failure to allow trading 
losses to be set off against earlier profits, as well as to be 
carried forward against future profits, is not good enough ; 
such a proposal has often been put forward but never 
accepted by the legislators. And granted that retroactive 
legislation ought always to be regarded with distrust and 
suspicion (for reasons that Mr Paget’s speech made 
abundantly clear in the House of Commons on Monday), 
it is the fact that the “ stern warnings ” of 1955 were pretty 
strong and clear. Mr Henry Brooke, then Financial 
Secretary, said: , 


The dividend strippers have been given notice to quit. 
With the authority of my Right Hon friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer my Hon friend the Economic Secretary 
has also put it on record that if clever people should 
discover ways and means of getting round this legislation 
which is squarely directed against dividend stripping the 
Government will not hesitate to stop any such loophole by 
further legislation and to make such legislation retro- 
spective. 
As Mr Amory has observed, the time for protest was 
in 1955, when the threat was made, not in 1958 when 
the Government has kept its word. The alternative, too, 
must be considered. In tax matters, an increasing area of 
decision is left to administrative action rather than clear 
statutory definition. There is give and take between the 
taxpayer and the Revenue, and in many ways it works to 
the taxpayer’s advantage. If the Revenue is to be put on its 
mettle to produce watertight legislation for every case of 
avoidance it would be of a length and complexity which 
would make the ring fence put round OTCs last year look 
like a nursery play-pen. . 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


Is No Defence the Best Defence ? 


1E first session of the Restrictive Practices Court, which 

was held this week, proved inconclusive and—from 
the point of view of the Registrar’s office—rather disconcert- 
ing. The seven-member court, headed by Mr Justice 
Devlin, had been convened to deal with two price-fixing 
agreements registered last year by,the trade associations 
involved. Both agreements had been abandoned by the 
groups concerned, after having been referred to the Court; 
and it had been expected that this week’s hearing might 
perfunctorily declare the agreements to have been contrary 
to the public interest, and enjoin the parties involved against 
bringing them back into force in future. The court would 
thus have presumed that the associations abandoned these 
agreements because they saw no chance of defending them 
successfully in practice. However, the court was not pre- 
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PROBLEM : 


To meet the demand for more 
efficient high capacity load handling 





so.ution: Vale High Gapacity Petrol Trucks 


Provide more visibility ... stability ... and manceuvrability 


YALE’ 


“REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


YALE & TOWNE 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
CHRYSLER BLDG., N.Y., U.S.A. 


New Yale High Capacity Petrol Trucks solve 
the problem of heavy load handling. They solve 
it safely, too—by offering an exceptionally 
clear, unobstructed view to the operator. 
Power steering, power brakes and separate 
inching control provide fast cycle operation. 
Low centre of gravity, big pneumatic tyres 
and broad lifting base assure greater load 
stability. Yale High Capacity Petrol Trucks 
are available in capacities of 15,000 to 





INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 


20,000 Ibs. with choice of fully automatic 
torque transmission, fluid coupling or standard 
transmission. 

All Yale Petrol, Electric, Diesel and Hand 
Lift Trucks are available in currencies of the 
Free World. All are built to the same high 
quality standards, no matter where you buy 
them. Let your Yale Sales and Service Rep- 
resentative help select the Yale Truck best 
suited to your requirements. 


Manufacturing Plants: VELBERT RHLD., GERMANY * WEDNESFIELD STAFFS, ENGLAND 


and PHILADELPHIA. PA., U.S.A, 


Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK sainT-OUEN, SEINE, FRANCE «+ MILAN, ITALY 


and BARCELONA, SPAIN 
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International merchants in non-ferrous metals, rubber, cocoa, 
vegetable oils, raw wool and steel 


TU09 


MEMBERS OF COMMODITY EXCHANGES IN LONDON, NEW YORK, etc. 


Head Office 


2 METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS - LEADENHALL AVENUE - LONDON - EC3 
Telephone : MANsion House 4521 





Subsidiary Companies 
SANDILANDS BUTTERY & CO. LTD - SINGAPORE - PENANG - KUALA LUMPUR 
DREW BROWN LTD - MONTREAL - TORONTO - VANCOUVER 


Associated Companies in U.S.A., Bolivia, Brazil, Peru, Australia, India, Pakistan, Nigeria, Rhodesia, South Africa, Uganda 
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Men who carry the responsibility for new 
construction schemes are entitled 
to an assurance that the scheduled cost and 
completion date will not be exceeded. 


Building to a Budget 


THE BUILDING OWNER who makes use of the Laing Target 
Contract has this assurance. The final cost of the job is based on a 
target figure agreed between his architects or consultants and the 
Company at the planning stage. Working together as a team from the 
start, and calling on the Company’s practical experience of 
construction methods, building costs and new materials, the building 
owner can have a realistic estimate and a reliable building programme. 
Preliminary work can be started and materials ordered while 
design details are being finalised. Preplanning the entire project 
_ ensures smooth continuity of operations and speedy completion. 
Building and Civil Building together from the beginning with John Laing and Son 
E ngin eering Contractors Limited means building to a budget. 






JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED - GREAT BRITAIN - CANADA - UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA - RHODESIA 
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pared to presume this from the Act’s provision that such 
agreements are against the public interest unless proved 
justifiable. 

The first association, representing six manufacturers of 
fractional electric horsepower electric motors including 
General Electric and English Electric, argued that aban- 
doning and failing to defend the present agreement should 
not stop them from “ re-activating” it and subsequently 
defending it before the court in the future, perhaps after 
successfully defending other agreements to which they 
happened to be parties. In effect, the Court conceded this 
point ; after obtaining undertakings that the companies 
would not re-activate the agreement without the permission 
of the Court, it adjourned the proceedings. In the second 
case, the Association of Corrugated Paper Makers had 
abandoned a price-fixing agreement and were perfectly will- 
ing to promise not to bring it back ; but they asked the Court 
not to declare that it had been contrary to the public 
interest. The companies claimed they had quit the agree- 
ment for competitive reasons, and should not be stigmatised 
simply because they had not defended their case. Despite 
the dogged reiteration by the Registrar’s lawyers that the 
Act assumes that agreements are contrary to the public 
interest until proved otherwise, the Court, instead of issuing 
an order enjoining the companies from operating under the 
agreement, accepted their undertaking that they would not, 
and dropped the whole matter. Thus in neither case did 
the Court do what the Registrar had assumed it would do. 
But the Court did make it quite clear that these two cases 
should not be taken as a precedent—indeed its actions are 
best explained by its reluctance, to set a precedent in cases 
that had not been argued. 

The Court also fixed the dates for hearing two future 
cases, in both of which agreements will be defended by the 
associations involved. The first case, involving an agree- 
ment between members of the Chemists’ Foundation, will 
be heard on October 6th, and will be followed, not before 
October 27th, by hearings on the Yarn Spinners’ Agree- 
ment. The Cotton Yarn Doublers’ Association will follow 
the Yarn Spinners’ group, as their cases are similar. The 
Court rejected the request of the Registrar that it should 
sit in two divisions to accelerate hearing these cases. Finally, 
in postponing the setting of a date for hearings involving 
the Agricultural Twine Manufacturers, the Court touched 
on the extraordinary complexity which the documentation 
and cost accounting of these cases may involve. In con- 
trast to the cases heard this week, the agreements defended 
in the autumn will necessitate a great deal of paperwork 
and, possibly, the calling of a large number of witnesses. 


BANK FIGURES 


Funding at Work 


HE individual statements of the eleven London clearing 

banks at their make-up on April 16th show some 
dramatic changes. As expected, the banks are seen to have 
added to their gilt-edged portfolios since the mid-March 
make-up, but the extent of the increase, of £42 million, is 
unusually large. Hitherto, the banks’ ventures into gilt- 
edged have been hesitant ; they took up a net £333 million 
in January, the time of the issue of the 53 per cent Ex- 
chequer stock 1966, nothing in February, and {10 million 
in March, all attributable to Lloyds Bank. Of the latest 
increase, Barclays accounts for more than half, thus raising 
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its proportionate commitment in gilt-edged still further 
above the average ; the Midland has bought {10 million, the 
National Provincial £43 million and Lloyds a further 
£2% million. 

At the same time, the banks’ advances have risen more 
than seasonally by £47 millions. In earlier months this 
year, however, the rise has been rather less than seasonal, 
and it may be that part of the explanation may lie in delays 
in tax payments prompted by the very high cost of running 
an overdraft. The banks’ “ risk ” assets in the latest month 
have thus risen by £89 million. But their liquid assets have 
fallen, contra-seasonally, by £24 million. 

As a result, liquidity ratios, which at the usual low point 
of mid-March seemed more than adequate at an average 
of 33.9 per cent, have suddenly assumed a less comfortable 
look. The ratio of the National Provincial is down from 
34.0 to 31.8 per cent, that of Lloyds from 31.9 per cent to 
a bare 30.1 per cent, while at Williams Deacon’s the ratio 
has actually slipped below the conventional minimum to 
29.5 per cent. The squeeze on liquid assets reflects reduced 
dependence by the Government on bank borrowing, and that 
reflects to a significant extent the Government’s increased 
sales of long-term securities, including those to the banks. 
Funding policy is succeeding. 


EXPORT CREDITS 


The New Concession 


Ts extension of the export credits guarantee scheme 


announced by the President of the Board of Trade last 
week in amplification of the Chancellor’s budget hint, is 
small. Perhaps it had to be small until the Speed Com- 
mittee’s report has mapped out the future for the Export 
Credits Guarantee Department. Nevertheless the conces- 
sion on the guarantees that the department gives direct to 
bankers is useful. On capital goods guaranteed in that way, 
the minimum sum qualifying for guarantee has hitherto been 
£250,000 and the percentage of the relevant importers’ bills 
that the department was prepared to cover has been 85. 
The minimum sum is now reduced to {100,000 and the 
maximum percentage cover is raised to 90. 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


No Corn in Egypt 


ONDAY’S meetings of the Suez Canal Company’s share- 
holders in Paris cleared the capital reconstruction 
schemes not with unanimity, but by big majorities. They 
failed to provide stockholders with any of the news for 
which they had hoped. Neither did M. Georges-Picot, the 
chairman, speak confidently of agreement with Egypt, nor 
(perhaps because negotiations on compensation had reached 
a delicate stage) did he give the revised estimate of the 
break-up value of the assets outside Egypt that stockholders 
had been led to expect. It was not the chairman’s statement 
but the reports from Cairo which caused the activity in 
Suez Canal shares this week, and which for a time carried 
the capital shares to £564 and the jouissance to £393. 
The company’s main contribution has been emphatically 
to deny the existence of agreement between itself and the 
Egyptians. But the reports from Cairo—including a state- 
ment from the Governor of the National Bank of Egypt— 
maintain that agreement has been reached. The difference 
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presumably can be explained by the fact that a measure of 
agreement exists between the World Bank and the Egyptians 
but that the board of the company as such has not yet 
assented. Individual directors, however, must be aware of 
what is going on. What will agreement, when it comes, be 
worth to stockholders ? Something, it may be expected, 
much nearer to Egypt’s first offer to pay the equivalent of 
the Paris Bourse prices on the day before nationalisation than 
the company’s counter claim for £204 million plus the assets 
outside Egypt. -Nevertheless it is believed that it will be a 
little better than the first Egyptian offer. 


ANGLO-CANADIAN TRADE 


A Long-Term Exercise 


Y its own sheer enthusiasm and the welcome it received 
B in British industry, the large and distinguished Cana- 
dian trade mission that recently visited Britain could have 
obscured the simple realities of Anglo-Canadian trade. 
There is no dispute about the soundness of its objectives. 
It is clearly in the national interest of Britain to earn more 
dollars by exporting more goods to Canada ; it is as clearly 
in the national interest of Canada that Britain should earn 
more dollars with which to buy Canadian exports. Canadian 
reluctance to depend too completely on the American 
economy may or may not be economically wise: but that too 
is understandable. The relevant decisions, however, will be 
taken not by the two governments but by private firms— 
which cannot be expected to take patriotism to the extent 
of acting against their own interests. In general, British 
manufacturers can be expected to promote the sales of their 
goods in Canada only if they are convinced that money 
spent on penetrating the Canadian market will bring a 
better return than the same amount spent on developing 
markets at home or in other foreign markets. By the same 
criteria, Canadian firms can be expected to buy British 
only if the British product is of better quality, or cheaper, 
or more attractively designed and packaged than the Ameri- 
can or other goods with which it competes. And it would 
be unrealistic to expect any lasting market to be built up 
by displacing Canadian-made goods, for the Canadian 
government cannot be expected to deny protection to its 
domestic industries. 

The report of the Canadian trade mission to Britain, 
issued this week, does not dispute these conclusions—indeed 
many of its recommendations reinforce them. It emphasises 
the commercial advantages already enjoyed by American 
exporters to Canada: close proximity, in distance, in con- 
sumer taste, and in engineering practice ; a flood of Ameri- 
can mewspapers, magazines and television programmes 
carrying enormous waves of advertising to Canada ; and the 
establishment in Canada of a large number of subsidiaries 
of American firms, which tend to look first across the border 
for their supplies. To counter this British firms must 
advertise, advertise, advertise—and do so not only in print 
but in the person of the Managing Director. A closer 
understanding of Canadian requirements, quick delivery 
from inventories maintained in Canada, and follow-up 
service to American standards—all can stand frequent 
reiteration. 

The Canadian market may therefore be, as the Canadian 
trade mission points out, more costly to penetrate than 
sterling markets, and even so British exporters “should 
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be prepared to allow for a three to five year period ” during 
which “returns may not be particularly encouraging.” 
Only long-term prospects would provide the justification, 
and these Canada can certainly offer—with a gross national 
product which has increased over the last decade faster 
than that of the United States, a fast growing population 
with the door still open to immigration, and consumption 
per head already twice as high as Britain’s. But as Canadian 
consumption grows, so will Canadian industry. Many more 
British manufacturers may well decide, as many have done 
already, that a secure share of this expanding market is 
best achieved by setting up manufacturing subsidiaries in 
Canada (a decision made no harder by the fact that 
it is a way of getting capital out of this country, and into 
dollars). 


STEEL 


Capacity and Demand 


LAST furnace capacity in the British iron and steel 
B industry increased to 14.7 million tons in 1957, and 
crude steel capacity to about 22.3 million ingot tons ; thus 
providing, the British Iron and Steel Federation says deli- 
cately in its annual report this week, “ some margin over 
actual production,” which amounted to 14.3 million tons of 
pig iron and 21.7 million ingot tons of steel. The Paymaster- 
General, in a recent Parliamentary answer about current 
steel production, also mentioned that the industry’s current 
output represented about 95 per cent of capacity. There is 
a certain amount of intestinal fortitude in an industry that 
starts talking about capacity figures, after declining to do 
so for several years, at a time when it happens to be pro- 
ducing less than it could (the American industry has been 
busy these four months explaining why capacity figures 
don’t really mean what they suggest). The British notion of 
capacity is what reasonably could be produced during the 
whole of a year, counting in new plant as it comes in, which 
is more sensible than the rigid American concept of what 
could be produced from plant in commission on the first of 
the year: but it would be as well to have the British mean- 
ing quite specifically defined. 


Consumption of steel in Britain began to. slacken in late 
1956, not in 1957. In the first half of last year, it was 
markedly below that of the first half of 1956 (reflecting, 
presumably, mainly recession in the motor industry and 
among its suppliers). Consumption picked up last autumn 
along with the recovery in car demand ; though other con- 


sumers’ activity was slackening, and demand prospects are 


still uncertain. The industry nevertheless managed to 
increase its output steadily over 1956, though the rate of 
growth was slackening. This it did by cutting its import 
tonnage nearly in half, and by contriving to push up its 
direct exports of steel by nearly a quarter. The effect, quan- 
titatively, was an increase in “ net exports ” of finished steel 
from 13 million ingot tons in 1956 to 3 million tons in 1957. 
In money, the net gain was about £77 million ; in addition, 
it is reckoned that “ indirect exports ” in goods made of steel 
sold abroad rose by £87 million in value of nearly £1,523 
million in 1957. But the Federation records that the slacken- 
ing in growth of demand for steel during the year was quite 
international: and not simply in the capitalist world. Cur- 
rent production and future plans in the USSR and Eastern 
Europe, it notes, “ were similarly affected.” 
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_— Distributors gain — 
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aeSave money— and 
make TAPER-LOCK your 
standard method of you profit 
fixing to shafts 








Use a TAPER-LOCK Bush and fix your pulley 
to its shaft in less than a minute. TAPER- 
LOCK Bushes are interchangeable too ; you 
can fit them to any diameter shaft. They 















cut out keywaying, save space and have no 
dangerous projections. 

TAPER-LOCK Bushes are off-the-shelf stock 
at 19 Fenner Branches. Many Distributors 
at Home and overseas also stock them. 


J. H. FENNER & CO. ae HULL 


Branches at: Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Burnley, Cardiff, 
Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Luton, Manchester, 
Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Sheffield, Stoke-on-Trent. 


LARGEST MAKERS OF V-BELT DRIVES IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


: -AFRICARGO pays off 
=WwiI Sy Coy | te | Rapid, reliable air delivery means real cash gains to your 


dealers and distributors in Africa. They can carry very much 
less stock—so they save capital, save on storage and insur- 


i, , 
Nt,’ For Super Service | ance, don’t risk goods deteriorating or becoming out of date. 


Naturally, they prefer to order from firms who freight by air 


on the | and that’s where you profit. 
. | ‘You gain even more when you use Africargo. As the onl 
‘Super Swiss’ Seeuiecaiel - ; S 


all-cargo air service to Africa, we can guarantee absolutely 
firm bookings, specialist care and handling for your products, 
expert advice on packaging, routeing and insurance. And our 
aircraft can carry freight whose bulk or tonnage would 
otherwise make air shipment impracticable. 

Expensive ? Not at all. Packaging is usually much cheaper 
than with sea transport—often a dust cover alone is quite 
enough. Insurance, too, is cheaper—because there’s much 
less risk of damage or pilfering. So total air freighting costs 
compare very favourably with those of sea shipment. 





































When only the best is good enough, the only way to 
fly from London to Zurich is First Class aboard 
the famous, precision-maintained “Super Swiss” 
DC-6B, weather-radar equipped for the smoothest 
of flights. You will meet unexcelled courtesy and 
personal attention, and enjoy meals freshly prepared 
and freshly cooked, to delight the most fastidious 
palate! The “Super Swiss” leaves London every 
morning and late afternoon—also offering tourist 
accommodation, of course. Connections in 
Switzerland with SWISSAIR flights to destinations 
in Europe, North and South America and the 
Middle and Far East. 






















A few of the many firms who use Africargo 


Citroen Cars Limited * Vauxhall Cars Limited - Coty Limited 
Kodak Limited * Rank Precision Industries * Rootes Limited 













To Basle & Geneva—several departures daily from 
London (day & night)—by all-tourist Metropolitans 
with two seats a side only. 






Write to us for full particulars and specialist advice on your freighting problems 


HUNTING-CLAN 
AFRICARGO SERVICE 


| LONDON AIRPORT - SKYport 4111 * Cargo Unit: SKYport 6431 


Your Travel Agent will be pleased to book you 











Offices in LONDON * MANCHESTER - GLASGOW ~- BIRMINGHAM - DUBLIN 
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DIESEL ENGINES 


Motoring on Diesel? 


FVHE “Four 99,” a small compact four-cylinder high- 
ak speed 1.6 litre diesel engine, now in production at the 
Peterborough factory of F. Perkins, Ltd., brings a British 
diesel for the first time to the fringes of the passenger car 
market. It certainly reduces, but could not be said to 
eliminate, the main disadvantages of a diesel engine com- 
pared with a petrol engine used in a light vehicle—the 
familiar diesel “ knock ” and its lack of flexibility, especially 
in acceleration. The question is whether the customers can 
be persuaded that the disadvantages that remain, including 
the higher initial cost of the engine, are more than offset 
by the very striking economies in fuel consumption that the 
new engine has demonstrated. In RAC trials a Vauxhall 
Velox car equipped with a Perkins Four 99 diesel engine 
averaged over 56 miles per gallon at an average speed of 
35 miles an hour over a total distance of 218 miles. A Ford 
Consul Mark II achieved over 50 miles to the gallon under 
similar conditions. Taxis operating in the London metro- 
politan area showed. a fuel saving of 50 per cent when using 
this diesel engine instead of petrol, and a loaded Bedford 
light van, on door to door delivery, showed a fuel saving 
of nearly two-thirds. 

This last test points to the probable first large scale 
market for the light diesel: when operating at slow speeds, 
and with frequent stopping and starting, the advantages of 
the diesel increase. Although assembly line production of 
the new diesel has begun at Peterborough, and a market has 
been established for it in combine harvesters, it is available 
for installation in cars and vans only in “ conversion kits ” 
costing a little over £200. Not until a maker of, say, 
delivery vans, offers a diesel engine as first equipment, can 
the light diesel penetrate beyond the fringes of the petrol 
engine’s last remaining preserve. Given the advertised 
reliability and low maintenance costs, which must be con- 
firmed in every day operation, the attraction of the diesel 
is influenced directly by the height of the fuel tax, and the 
differential between petrol and diesel fuel prices. At present 
in Britain there is little to choose between the two fuels in 
price, but the height of the tax, which both fuels attract, 
tells strongly in favour of fuel economy. In some con- 
tinental countries, diesel fuel is also taxed less heavily than 
petrol, making the diesel engine an even more attractive 
buy. In countries such as the United States, where taxation 
on all oil fuels is low, the incentive to widen the use of the 
diesel is.correspondingly less, 


COPPER 


Chile Seeks Stability 


IRST reactions in London to Chile’s new attempt at price 
stability for copper—its request to the United Nations 


International Trade Commission for a stabilisation scheme 


—have been sceptical. How long, the metal trade asks, 
would it take to set up an international body under Uno 
and get it into action? Would not the copper slump by 
then have passed ? The path to a fully ratified commodity 
scheme for copper under the Havana Charter would be 
long, a matter not of months but of years. 

If that were accomplished and if there were still need for 
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the scheme, where would the Americans stand ? The same 
benevolent neutrality that they have shown to the tin 
scheme could hardly be expected in the case of a com- 
modity of which the United States is a major producer, 
American copper interests would not find it easy to get 
Congress to participate in an international organisation in 
restraint of trade. Nor can the United States really talk 
turkey with the world on copper while the future of its 
import duty remains undecided. That duty is now sus- 
pended and if, as seems likely, suspension is not renewed, a 
duty of 1.7-cents per Ib will be restored on July rst ; and 
strong pressure is afoot for a 4 cent duty, equivalent to 
£32 a ton. 

The difficulties of stabilising the price for copper are not 
easily overcome. Any full international scheme would have 
to reckon with the fact that about a quarter of the copper 
the world uses is “ secondary,” metal from scrap and resi- 
dues. That fact enables American custom smelters 
frequently to quote lower prices than the primary producers 
as they are now doing with a price of 23} cents per lb, 
against the producers 24 cents. Moreover, an efficient 
international control scheme would require a buffer stock of 
most formidable size and with much greater financial back- 
ing than the tin scheme needed. 

The next stage for the Chilean plan may occur at a con- 
ference convened in London on May 8th by the International 
Wrought Non-ferrous Metals Council; which represents 
consumers. But representatives of some of the important 
producing groups will also be there again, including Senor 
Lagarrigue, the Chilean copper industry’s energetic repre- 
sentative. It will be surprising if he does not press his 
country’s views. 


ADVERTISING 


Biggest Client of All ? 


N 1957 the Unilever group sold some {£1,220 million 
worth of goods to outside customers and spent £83 

million on advertising. It should not be concluded that 
without advertising its customers could have had those goods 
7 per cent cheaper ; nor indeed, alternatively, in comparing 
the advertising expenditure with total trading profits of 
about £85 million and dividends of about £8} million net, 
that without advertising it could have doubled its profit and 
paid out ten times more to its shareholders. “ Advertising 
has played—and will always play—a vital part in the growth 
of Unilever,” said Lord Heyworth this week, when he dis- 
closed these figures in an annual speech focusing on this 
specific aspect of the group’s activities. This advertising 
expenditure covers hundreds of brands of different kinds 
of goods, in nearly 200 companies of the group, in 50 
countries where Unilever manufactures and markets and in 
more than 50 others where its products are sold. 

“We spend large sums of money, time and thought on 
the development and manufacture of the goods we believe 
the consumer wants,” said Lord Heyworth. “It would be 
foolish indeed to stop short at that point, and not take steps 
to tell them what we have to sell and try to persuade them 
to buy.” Apart from the effect of advertising in extending 
the market for particular goods, and therefore allowing 
economies of scale in mass production, he mentioned similat 
economies in distribution: “It speeds up the turnover of 
stock and thus makes lower retail margins possible, without 
reducing the shopkeeper’s income.” 
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More broadly, he proclaimed the value of advertising, 
even as an irritant, in overcoming inertia and making the 
consumer receptive to the process of change. In a concern 
such as Unilever this change is continuous. Nearly a 
quarter of the group’s detergent trade in Britain and a third 
in Holland come from products introduced in the last six 
years. Change, too, affects existing products: 

In the past five years in the United Kingdom there have 
been four changes in Lux Toilet Soap, six in Persil, two 
in Omo and two in Gibbs S.R. Toothpaste. In Holland 
in the same period there have been five changes in Blue 
Band, three in Lux Toilet Soap, six in Omo, five in Sunil, 
five in Radion and two in Vim. 

To see if the public likes these changes, the free coupon 
offer is frequently used. Lord Heyworth stoutly defended 
this device (though recording that it now represents a much 
smaller proportion of the group’s advertising than it did in 
1954). The coupon amounts to a temporary price cut, and 
seems to assist sales more than cutting the price perma- 
nently by the tiny margin that its cost would permit. “ We 
have tried it,” said Lord Heyworth, “and it did not work. 
The amount of money which is saved by dropping the 
promotion is too small to make any significant impact if it is 
applied to reducing the price.” 


SHORTER NOTES 


Montague Burton, the multiple tailors, is to make a 
£3,400,000 bid for the share capital of Hide and Company, 


UNITED DRAPERY STORES 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
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the drapery group of which Mr L. P. Jackson was chairman. 
The bid is of 11s. in cash for the 1os. preference shares 
(whose market price was 8s. 9d.) and the equivalent of 
§s. 14d. for the 1s. “A” ordinary and Is. ordinary units 
(whose market price was 4s. 6d.). The offer for the ordinary 
will be partly in cash and partly in unsecured loan stock, 
but Robert Benson Lonsdale has agreed to buy any loan 
stock accepting shareholders may wish to sell. 


* * * 


As forecast in the prospectus of one for four rights issue 
at par of £1 ordinary shares in Babcock and Wilcox, the 
company is paying a final dividend of 63 per cent on the 
enlarged capital ; the interim payment on the smaller capital 
was 7 per cent and the total dividend is equivalent to 13 per 
cent on the new capital, a rate which the directors have 
already said they hope to pay for 1958. Last year the gross 
profit of this group of boiler-makers advanced from 
£3,668,461 to £3,865,812. 


* * * 


After the meeting of the International Sugar Council in 
London, the statistical committee announced a revised 
estimate of world market requirements for sugar this year 
of 5,610,000 metric tons raw value ; this compares with 
a previous estimate of 5,515,000 metric tons. 


























































































































HE encouraging fact in United 

Drapery’s's announcement is not 
the maintenance of the _ ordinary 
dividend at 32} per cent on the 
capital as increased by a Io per cent 
scrip issue but the trend in profits. The 
small effective increase in the dividend 
had been discounted ; the big advance in 
this multiple empire’s profits in the 
second half of its financial year compared 
with the first half had not. Over the full 
year to February 1st the group’s profits 
rose from £6,294,939 to £7,131,877. The 
successive half-yearly steps in the past 
two years’ profits are thus £3.0 million, 
£3.3 million, £3.3 million again, and 
£3.8 million. There is another sign that 
trade picked up. In 1956-57 more than 
£350,000 was written back into the profit 
account from the provision against 
unearned profit on hire purchase, 
because hire purchase debt against which 
these reserves were held had run down. 
In 1957-58 over £72,000 has been 
charged against profits to increase this 
provision; this suggests that hire 
purchase debts have risen again, particu- 
larly in the second half of the year. But 
investors in the distributive trades who 
look for signs beyond the beginning of 
February may notice that a smaller 
group, New Day Furnishing Stores, 
reports a falling off in sales since then 
though before they had been “ showing 
a steady increase.” The directors of 
New Day, considering it “prudent to 








husband the company’s resources,” have 
cut the interim dividend from sd. to 3d. 
per 2s. ordinary unit. 


United Drapery’s net profits have 
risen from £2,599,877 to £2,710,133 and 
the bigger dividend, requiring £1,424,891 
net, is paid without much inroad on 
profit retentions, which amount to 
£1,280,408 against £1,299,697 in 1956-57. 
United Drapery §s. units at 24s. 9d. 
yield £6 11s. per cent on the 32} per cent 
dividend. 


VICKERS 


A BIG turnover in the ordinary stock 
preceded Vickers’ final dividend 
announcement. It seemed that some 
underwriters of the unhappy Vickers 
ordinary issue of last September had 
decided to sell at a smal] loss. The 
twin issue of 11,772,756 ordinary shares 
at 33s. and of £10 million 6 per cent 
unsecured loan stock at 96 was a casualty 
of the increase in Bank rate to 7 per cent. 
Only now does the indigestion of last 
September show signs of wearing off. 


This market situation may be of more 
immediate importance than the profit 
and dividend figures, which had largely 
been foreshadowed in the prospectus. 
The final dividend is 73 per cent on the 
increased capital (making 10 per cent for 
the year, the same rate that was paid 
in 1956 on a smaller capital). Trading 
results, expected to be “just about as 
good ” as those in 1956 turn out now as 





profits before tax of £13,515,932, against 
£12,701,167, and after tax of £6,384,464, 
against £6,180,122. Vickers ordinary 
shares are now at 32s. 9d. and yield 6.3 
per cent ; they have growth on their side, 
but plums are not likely to drop in the 
laps of stockholders until the £60 million 
capital programme, largely for expansion 
but partly for consolidation, is 
completed. 


CAMMELL LAIRD and 
HARLAND AND WOLFF 


Sie preliminary reports for 1957 of 
the Birkenhead shipbuilders, Cam- 
mel] Laird, and the Belfast and Glasgow 
shipbuilders, Harland and Wolff, present 
strong contrasts. Both companies 
have plenty of work on hand, but while 
Cammell Laird’s gross profits have risen 
from £1,265,746 to £1,603,201 those 
earned by Harland and Wolff, much to 
investors’ surprise, have fallen from 
£1,802,142 to £1,203,538. The net 
profits of Harland and Wolff have come 
down from £896,085 to £463,944 and its 
ordinary dividend is left unchanged at 
10 per cent. Cammell Laird’s net profits 
have risen from £859,734 to £1,091,795 
and its ordinary dividend has been 
raised from 14 to 15 per cent. Cammell 
Laird’s 5s. ordinary units have risen by 
6d. to 8s. 6d., while Harland and Wolff's 
£1 units have fallen by 2s. 13d. to 
22s. 73d. Both equities now yield 8.8 
per cent. 
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oO business, however big, can insulate 

itself from market forces. ICI’s 
size and dominant position as a supplier 
of basic materials to industry, for 
instance, gives the group no more than a 
qualified freedom in its commercial 
policy. But the element of purposeful- 
ness in what it does and says is 
always apparent. For its ordinary stock- 
holders the increase in the dividend 
from 10 to 12 per cent is justified in 
terms of “a reasonable return to stock- 
holders on the total funds invested in the 
business ”—a phrase that almost suggests 
that the directors have in their minds a 
percentage bracket within which this 
return can fairly move. Is it simply an 
arithmetic coincidence that when the 
reserves last approached £200 million 
there was a 100 per cent scrip issue and 
that now this mark has again been 
reached there is to be one of 50 per 
cent ? 


This scrip issue requires a recalcula- 
tion of the conversion options on the 
loan stock. Ex-all, the ICI ordinary 
stock would stand at 29s. 6d. to yield £5 
9s. per cent; the current price of 107} 
for the convertible loan stock imputes a 
value of 29s. ro}d. for the ordinary 
stock on the first option this year, of 
31s. 2d. on the second in 1959 and 
of 32s. 7d. on the third in 1960. 
‘The employees’ profit sharing scheme, 
calculated by reference to the ordinary 
dividend and taking the form of ordi- 
nary stock, also has to be adjusted to 
the scrip issue. This scheme must be 
considered a success, for about 75 per 
cent of the stock distributed last year 
is still held by employees. They 
have a direct stake in a policy that 
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ICI Makes Its Way 
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How much further along this road ICI 
travelled last year can be illustrated 
quantitatively. Sales to external cus- 
tomers, including a rise of £33 million 
to £763 million in direct exports, rose 
by £275 million to nearly £463 million. 
The increase was achieved with a net 
addition of only 396 to the number of 
employees but with a capital expenditure 
of £67.7 million and an addition of 
£66 million to the group’s total net 
assets. Gross income rose by £5 million 
to £55 million, but the gross return on 
funds invested was lower, for the third 
year running. It is this figure which the 
directors reproduce in the report and not 
the ratio of gross profits to sales. Over 
the full year this margin improved a 
little, but this movement conceals a de- 
cline in profit margins on sales in the 
second half of the year, when the ratio 
came down from 13.1 per cent to 10.6 
per cent. 


ast year ICI’s sales and production 
hina high. Almost every division 
secured bigger sales—heavy chemicals, 
organic and inorganic chemicals, ferti- 
lisers, dyestuffs, paints, explosives and 


‘'“Terylene,” sales of which doubled 


despite some falling off towards the end 
of the year. The big disappointments 
were “Ardil” (which ICI no longer 
makes) and titanium (in which the 
directors express long-term confidence). 
By “improvisation and modification” 
ICI was able to maintain supplies to 
customers after the Suez episode “ with 
little or no disruption” while the 
increase in Bank rate in the autumn had 
“little effect on the general level of 
demand for the company’s products.” 


is aimed at more capital-intensive Indeed, sales in the last quarter of the 
operations. year were higher than in preceding 
INCOME AND ASSETS 
(£'000s) 

1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
BRS iron crcanmeksaestensne 281,873 352,113 411,018 435,319 462,888 
DE PTO. is cx cdwesciscius 47,626 66,267 76,866 76,904 86,000 
PRCNION 5. ince sixisiesanon'sas 11,551 16,618 20,380 23,459 24,485 
Profit after depreciation....... 36,075 49,649 56,486 53,445 61,515 
Employees’ profit sharing ....... — 2,653 2,833 3,147 4,958 
Income before tax .......... 36,968 47,684 53,579 50,122 55,135 
NN oi in esas daodae eke we 17,209 21,226 23,900 23,765 26,328 
Pe SRGDIND 6 oc. occ ccsices 18,867 25,178 27,850 24,172 26,834 
Retained by subsidiaries....... 1,263 3,436 3,873 4,879 4,692 
Retained by parent ........... 10,848 12,831 14,840 10,099 11,221 
Ordinary dividend............ 5,829 7,984 8,168 8,225 9,952 
Ordinary dividend (per cent.) .... 15 10* 10 10 12 
ee ree 263,952 305,055 324,996 358,786 398,259 
Net current assets............ 61,770 101,481 103,172 87,256 111,001 
Total met assets .........00. 360,198 437,937 460,226 479,396 545,219 
Ordinary capital .........0.00 70,651 141,302 142,046 143,045 144,233 
ROE i sksadcdncnccddusese 199,381 147,923 167,263 186,465 199,749 
Preference capital ............ 24,078 33,709 33,709 33,709 33,709 
Minority interests ............ 12,830 19,422 19,514 21,200 23,196 
Future tax reserves........... 23,866 26,797 27,535 24,432 26,970 
Debentures and loans......... 29,392 68,784 70,159 70,545 117,362 
eee 360,198 437,937 460,226 479,396 545,219 


* Paid on capital as doubled by scrip issue. 


LC.I’s MARGINS ON SALES 
7, AND TOTAL FUNDS 
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quarters. But the directors also refer to 
signs of a reduction in stocks and orders, 
sufficient to generate “some feeling of 
uncertainty about trading prospects in 
1958.” They specifically refer to the 
slackening of the pressure of demand on 
the iron and steel industry and on certain 
sections of the engineering industry, to 
“reduced activity” in the building trade 
and allied industries and to “a falling off 
in demand for textiles.” ICI’s power of 
independent manceuvre is thus restricted, 
but it still has some independence. 
On prices it moves cautiously ; when its 
self imposed “ price freeze” came to an 
end last June it was with seeming reluc- 
tance that some prices were raised and 
with pride that some were reduced. 

In pricing the group cannot ignore the 
massive cost of its development pro- 
gramme. That has to be financed largely 
from ploughed back profits and so to 
some extent consumers pay a share 
towards it. As yet it cannot be said— 
certainly not on the evidence of the fall 
in the year-end capital commitments 
from £414 million to £374 million—that 
the capital programme has _ been 
trimmed, though clearly such plans as 
the development of the site'on the Severn 
on the lines of Wilton could be stretched 
out in time if the need arose. Most of 
the capital sums are earmarked for ex- 
tensions of existing plant—the increase 
in “ Terylene” capacity alone will cost 
£20 milion. ICI is not lured into inno- 
vation for its own sake. It is indeed an 
innovator, but its efforts are often 
directed towards bringing a well-tested 
scientific discovery out of the laboratory 
into full scale manufacture and distribu- 
tion. 

ICI is cn institution solid and big 
enough to attract the sheep’s eyes of 
those who press for public ownership. 
It is about as big as the nationalised 
gas industry, but it invests faster. Its 
main divisions by themselves would rank 
among this country’s big companies. Yet 
it always tends to be looked upon as 4 
single entity. Figures of the perform- 
ance of the separate divisions would 
enhance the ample account of theif 
activities which the directors already 
provide. 
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SEARS HOLDINGS 


HAW AND KILBURN, distributors of 

Vauxhall vehicles, was the only big 
concern Mr Charles Clore added to his 
industrial empire last year. Its accounts 
are consolidated into those of Scottish 
Motor Traetion which may help to 
explain why the SMT group earned a 
profit in 1957 of £607,858, against 
£536,009 in the previous fifteen months. 
That increase plus the advance in the 
profits of the British Shoe Corporation 
from £2,754,999 to £3,012,325 largely 
account for the rise in the total profits of 
Sears Holdings from 6,121,129 to 
£6,478,285. The inference is that Mr 
Clore’s other interests in Bentley Engin- 
eering, Furness Shipbuilding and 
Parmeko have collectively done little 
more than to hold their own, though 
Furness Shipbuilding, with yards fully 
booked, should have continued to do 
well. Diversity, so long as the second 
echelon of management is as sound as 
the financial control, brings obvious 
advantages. 

At the moment consolidation rather 
than further expansion may look more 
tempting in Park Street. The directors 
have been content to leave the ordinary 
dividend unchanged at 22} per cent, 
though net profits have risen from 
£1,928,068 to £2,378,096. There was 
some disappointment with these results 
and the 5s. “A” ordinary shares came 
down from 14s. 73d. to 63d., to yield 
£8 11s. per cent. 


THOMAS TILLING 


“W E are not interested in the blues.” 
In this remark, Mr Lionel] Fraser, 
the chairman of Thomas Tilling, ex- 
presses a distaste not for jazz but for 
pessimists and their “gloomy predic- 
tons.” Certainly, in his comments on 
the subsidiary and associate companies 
of this industrial holding company, Mr 
Fraser can usually express satisfaction 
with the trading results or confidence in 
the prospect—and with good reason. 
Thomas Tilling’s gross profits advanced 
last year from £2,487,065 to £2,804,388 
and the ordinary dividend was raised 
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from 11} to 13} percent, maintaining the 
company’s record of expansion. 

There are some trump cards in 
Thomas Tilling’s hand—James A. 
Jobling, the “ Pyrex” manufacturer, is 
one, and Mutual Finance, the hire 
purchase house, may prove to be 
another. But the cards were reshuffled 
last year. The company sold its holding 
in Hawker Siddeley, which represented 
Thomas Tilling’s original investment in 
the Brush Group, “ at a good profit ” and 
later sold its 100 per cent interest in 
Daimler Hire and its property § in 
Rutland Gate and a minority interest in 
E. R. Holloway, makers of plastic goods. 
In all, these transactions provide well 
over £2 million in cash of which about 
half had been absorbed into the balance 
sheet at the end of last year. Thomas 
Tilling now has a controlling interest in 
Hibbert and Buckland, nylon stocking 
manufacturers, VW Motors, the sole 
concessionaire for Volkswagen vehicles 
in this country, and in Holyrood Knit- 
wear and it has raised its investment in 
Heinemann Holdings, the publishers, to 
a majority holding. On December 31st 
Thomas Tilling held £811,814 in cash 
(against £319.731 in cash and {£90,0co in 
tax reserve certificates) but its total bank 
overdrafts came to £1,807,695, against 
£891,964. And Mr Fraser now asks 
stockholders 10 support a proposal doub- 
ling the company’s borrowing powers. 


BRITISH MOTOR 


A YEAR ago the British Motor Cor- 
poration passed its interim ordinary 
dividend, because of a loss on trading in 
the previous six months. Sales and 
profits made a strong recovery in the 
Jatter months of the financial year ended 
on July 31st and the directors in the end 
paid out a single dividend of 12} per 
cent, which was the same in total as in 
1955-56 when the payment was made 
up of an interim of 4 per cent and a final 
of 8} per cent. This year (1957-58) 
interim payments have been resumed 
with 4 per cent. The directors say 
nothing about trading results, but it can 
be assumed that these are good. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE 
“* The Economist” Indicator 


1958 |Indicator*| Yield % | 1957. i 1956 


*« Financial Times” Indices 


| . 24% | ; | 
Ord. | Ord. Fixed Bargains 
1958 | indext | Yield | Int.¢ |COmSls|Marked| '957 | 1956 
% ° | i } i 
April 16 | 172-4} 6°85 | 90-02 | 4°34 | 8349 | Jo8% | Jtigh 
» (7 | 170-8 | 6-61 | 90-11 | 4-94 | 7.931 | Guly 9) | Gan. 3) 
” 18! 171-4 | 6-59 | 90-18 | 4-94 | 8,000 , 
" 21 | 171-0 | 6-60 | 90-21 | 4:94 | 9,497 | Low Low 
ot an 169-9 | 6-65 | 90-21 | 4-94 | 8302 | 159-0 | 161-5 
23 | 169-7 | 6-65 | 90-23 | 4-94 | 7 | (Nov. 5) | (Nov. 29) 


Bases :—* 1953= 100. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: April 16 April 30 May 14 
LAST DEALINGS: April29 May 13 June 3 
ACCOUNT DAY: May 6 May 20 June 10 





EFORE and after the announcemem of 

an unchanged Bank rate Government 
securities made further steady progress. 
Short-dated stocks responded to the 
lowering of the Treasury bill rate, but 
turned quieter after Monday; 3 per 
cent War Loan 1955-59 rose } to 984, 
but 2 per cent Conversion 1957-58 was 
only ;‘« higher at 98}. There were gains 
of nearly a point in medium and long 
dated stocks; 3 per cent Exchequer 
1962-63 improved { to 933 and 2} per 
cent Savings 1964-67 1% to 81 xd, while 
4, per cent EJectricity 1974-79 gained Z 
to 853. The New Zealand issue checked 
the rise in Dominion stocks, but prices 
were firmer by Thursday. The New 
Zealand lists closed at 10.30 a.m. partially 
undersubscribed. 


Although discount houses eased later, 
fairly large gains were made on balance, 
Alexanders Discount rising 2s. 6d. to 
25s. But bank shares slipped back, 
English, Scottish and Australian falling 
2s. 6d. to 26s. 6d. on the dividend pros- 
pect. Insurance stocks were also weak, 
Legal and General losing 3s. 9d. to 
122s. 6d. in the week tq Wednesday’s 
close. After the initial marking up on 
the Budget proposals, industrial equity 
prices drifted lower. Persistent small 
Josses brought The Economist indicator 
down by 2.3 points to 184.5. Among 
cinemas, Rank Organisation lost 9d. to 
6s. 103d. Hoover “ A” improved Is. 3d. 
to 38s. Gus “ A” rose 3s. 6d. to 44s. 14d. 
on the scrip issue. A decline in gramo- 
phone record production led to losses 
in EMI and Decca. Motor shares 
weakened and Rolls-Royce fell 4s. 3d. 
to 88s. 6d. 


British Petroleum declined 2s. 6d. to 
gis. 10}d. following the dividend, but 
Apex (Trinidad) and Trinidad Central 
were strong. Kaffirs weakened after the 
quarterly results, with Virginia falling 
6d. to 7s. 9d. 





INDICATORS 


77 High low | High | Low 


171-2 


| 225-0 | | 210-4 | 170-0 
| (July 10) | (Nov. 6) 


(Jan. 4) (Nov. 28) 





t July 1, 1935=100. $ 1928= 100. 
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Prices, 1957 
High | Low 
971% | 934 
9333 | 874 
9932 | 98% 
9715 | 9413 
95% | 904 
97% 924 
99%, | 93 
893 84% 
845 17 
923 | 84H 
81§ | 14 
94%, | 878 
89%, | 83 
834, | 77h 
71% | 674 
846 | 78% 
95+ | 914 
884, | 802 
814 | 694 
80 | 68 
71} 574 
803 | 634 
81% | 68 
75 | 60% 
75} | 584 
65% 514 
554 | 45 
55 | 44 
964 | 883 
804, | 70 
78§ | 66 
92%, | 194 
81H | 69% 
90} | 81 
873 | 78 
72% | 58} 
80% | 70 
883 11h 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIEs 


BRITISH FUNDS | Price, | Price, | ant Gross 

AND April | April | eld, | Yield, 
GUARANTEED 16, | 23, | April 25, | april 23 

STOCKS 1958 | 1958 § 

~ fs. 4.\f . d: 
War Loan 3%...1955-59 98} 983 | 21411) 4 l 
Funding 2}%....1956-61 94% 95 3 40/4 6 2l 
Conversion 4°, . . 1957-58 99/ 15) /8,.99/16/T sis § 3111 
Conversion 2%. "1958-59 98% | 98 |3 5 6/4 9 41 
Exchequer 2%...... 1960, 95 , 96% |3 2 9/4 2 1 
Exchequer 3%.....- 1960, 974§ | 97% |216 8/4 4 6 
Conversion 44% .....1962) 99% | 9938 | 2 2269) 435 2 
Savings Bds. 3%. 1955- 65, 874 87? 3141/5 2 6 
\Funding 3%..... 1959-69; 80$ 80k ; " : - : - 
‘Funding 4%..... 1960-90, 87* | 873*4\ 918 5° 415 81 
‘Savings Bds. 3% .1960-70| 77} 78 407/510 Tl 
Exchequer 3%...1962-63| 92§ | 93% 3 3 9 412 5l 
Exchequer 23% . . 1963-64 88 7, * 884* 311 0/413 61 
Savings Bds. 24%, 1964-67, 804% 81* _319 2);5 3 ll 
Savings Bds. 3% .1965-75) 72% | 73 318 3|;5 9 91 
Exchequer 54, nee 1966! 1004§ | 101 5.2 615 3 3 
Funding 3%..... 1966-68, 82} | 82% 317 2|5 6 TI 
Victory 4%...... 1920-76} 92 924 |3 6 4/5 3 3t 
Conversion 3$%..... 1969} 85 85# | 31310|5 7 1l 
Treasury 33% ...1977-80| 75% | 76¢ 312 7|5 9 21 
Treasury 34, ..-1979-81; 744 74, | 313 6)5 9 11/ 
Funding 5$%....1982-84 99% 99% |3 4 2;511 101 
Redemption 3% .1986-96| 64% 644 3 7 6/5 2 41 
Funding 33% ..1999-2004| 71 i 13 47/5 3 9 
Consols 4% after Feb. 1957| 743 | 14%/3 2 3/5 810 
War Loan 34% after 1952) 67% | 68% 219 9/5 411 
Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961) 65% 66% 1/3 0 8|5' 5 9 
'Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966} 58 583 | 219 415 3 4f 
Consols 24%, eee eroren 50 *& 50 | 21611|/419 0 
Treas. 23% after Apr. 1975} 494 492 218 4/5 1 7 
Br. Electric 44% .1967-69| 94% 954 |3 211/;5 3 41 
Br. Electric of .1968-73| 7444 | 75 319 5)5 9111 
Br. Electric 3% ..1974-77| 71 72 316 9)5 8 3l 
Br. Electric 44% .1974-79| 84% 854 38 815 9 Ol 
Br. Electric 34% .1976-79| 754* | 75§*| 313 2,5 8 6/ 
Br. Gas 4% ..... 1969-72| 86 863 |311 5/5 9 5/ 
Br. Gas 3% ...-1969-71] 82 $2%41314 3/5 8 ILI 
Br. Gas 3% ..... 1990-95} 643%* | 65%* 3 7 3)5 1 61 
Br. Transport 3% 1968-73, 74% | 75 |319 5|5 9111 
Br. Transport 4% 1972-77| 83 834 |/310 3/5 9 81 
. Transport 3% 1978-88 & i 3111015 6 4/ 




























Prices, 1957 | DOMINION, | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
me Diidueaell CORPORATION AND |Apr. 16, Apr. 23, Apr. 23, 
High | Low | _ FOREIGN ‘BONDS _ 1958 | 1958 | 1958 
ee , a. é. 
923 | 82 (Agric. Mortgage 5%........ 1959-89, 88} | 88! |516 11 
814 | 75 jAustralia 3$%.......-...0- 1965-69, 78% 78} 519 61 
974 | 914 Birmingham Pie cebu thee 1973-75, 95 6% i5 9 3 
100g | 91 East Africa 539, Sin eee ae 1977-83} 924 | 92} |6 6 61 
105% | 96 Be et err Tr 1977-81; 99% 99 |510 6/ 
eat | 544 Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003, 60 | 60% | 5 7 61 
874 | 77 |New Zealand 4%.......... 1976-78 82 814 (511 Ol 
758 67% S. Rhodesia 24°, chon seen 65-70, 703 70$ |519 6/ 
87 72% |German 7% (Br. Enfaced 5%)..1924 894* 904* cas 

1693 1474 |Japan 5% (Enfaced).......... 1907 1614 1614 | 
} 
Prices, 1957 | Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield, 
| Dividends | oeis |Apr. 16, Apr. 23, Apr. 23, 
—| (a) (b) (c) | | 1958 | 1958 1958 
ae | Low 
| % % Banks & DISCOUNT f 4. 4. 
30/9 19/6 4a\ 5 6bBk.Ldn. &S.Amer.f{1 28/6 | 29/7- 6 4 2 
47/3 | 40/- 6 a 6 bBarclays Bank..... £1 42/6 | 41/9 |515 0 
35/3 | 27/6 | 4a| 4 bBarclaysD.C.O. ...f1 29/- | 29/- |510 4 
42/6 | 34/6 | Tha 74b Chartered Bank....£1 36/- 36/6 8 4 
51/3 42/9 64a 646 Lloyds Bank ......£1, 47/- 46/6 5 11 10 
66/74 | 58/- | 9a} 9 bMidland Bank..... {1 63/- | 62/3 |515 8 
40/6 | 28/6 | 5 a| 5 b\Nat. Discount ‘B’..f1; 32/9 34/3 |'516 9 
51/6 | 39/3 | 6}a 645 Union Discount....£1 45/9 48/3 |5 3 7 
| INSURANCE 
86/44 | 61/74 | 30 a| 4345Commercial Union 5/- 67/3* | 67/-* |5 9 5 
177/6 102/6 | 40 a| 60 bLegal & General ..5/- 6 > 6 41 8 
“— | th | AO A FOO DP OO» ossseceesee 5/-| 90/-* | 90/-* |6 15 0 
'1323c.41474c Prudential ‘A’..... £1| 40} 403 (6 511 
BREWERIES, ETC. 
32/6 | 26/44 | 10 a| 36 bBass ............ /~- 35/3 | 35/- 1611 5 
25/9 19/73 | 183c tic Distillers. ........ 6/8 23/- 22/6 Sik 6S 
44/9 36/- 10 a} 15 bGuinness........ 10/-, 39/6 39/6 6 6 7 
87/3 | 63/6 8 al 17 6b Whitbread ‘A’..... $1 85/6 | 85/- | 5 12 llg 
| Motors & AIRCRAFT | 
21/6 | 11/9 | 64b| 34aBristol Aeroplane 10/-; 10/44 10/3 (915 1 
8/14 | 67 | 124c| 4 aBritish Motor..... 5/-| 8/14 7/44,;8 9 5 
40/- | 29/3 | 3a| 6 bFord Motor....... £1) 34/8} | 33/6 |5 7 5 
45/9 | 27/6 | 3a| 7 bHawker Siddeley. ..£1) 26/10} 26/44 | 711 8 
53/- | 41/9 | 124$c} 124cLeyland Motors....{1| 40/6 40/- |6 5 0 
121/- | 90/73} 15 5° 5 aRolls-Royce....... £1| 92/9 | 88/6 |} 416 5 
9/14 | otal 8 c 8 cStandard Motor. . .5/-! é / 15 3 





* Ex dividend. 
(c) Year’s dividend. 
(1) To latest date. 





+ Tax free. 
(e) To earliest date. 





t Assumed average life approx. 


(f) Flat yield. 





9 


? years. 





(g) On 24 %. 








































Prices, 1957 Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Dividends aa Apr. 16, Apr. 23, April 23, 
— (a) (b) (c) 1958 '| 1958 1958 
High | Low 
% | % STEEL & Samana {sd 
83/- | 52/- 7 a\  6%5Babcock & Wilcox. fl 49/3 | 48/6 513 4 
29/3 | 20/- 4 al 6 b\Dorman Long ..... 22/74 | 22/3 | 819 9 
56/6 | 41/9 10 b| 5 aiGuest Keen Nioid: fl 52/6 | 52/3 15 3 5 
16/44 | 50/6 +4 a\| +8 b Alfred Herbert ....£1 1 65/6 | 67/- | 6 4 8 
59/- | 40/- 70 QaMetal Box ....65.% 48/9 | 48/ 41l 8 
34/- 19/- 3a| 8 bStewarts & Lloyds. A 22/3 | 22/3 | 91710 
81/- 52/- 5 a| 13 bSwan Hunter...... 55/3* | 55/3* | 610 0 
24/1} | 18/- 4 a) 1b United Steel...... A 18/74 | 18/3 12 12 9 
46/- | 29/3 | 2ha) 7$b\Vickers....... all 52/9 | 32/9 |6 2 3 
| | ELECTRICAL 
72/3 | 47/6 Tka| 1b Assoc. Elec. Inds...f£1) 51/- 50/- (600 
55/- | 39/44 | 4a 84bBr. Ins. Callenders. £1) 42/6 | 44/1 513 5 
32/6 | 24/- 14%a| 294bDecca Record ....4/-| 28/9 | 28/7- 6 50 
36/3 | 24/- 15 ci 15 cElect. &Mus. Inds. 10/-| 34/6 | 33/3 | 410 2 
64/9 | 47/3 4a, 10 bEnglish Electric ...f1) 56/- | 55/3 (5 1 5 
59/- | 37/9 8 bi 34a General Electric ...£1) 33/9 | 32/9 |7 0 5 
TEXTILES | 
24/lg | 14/- | 3a 3 b Bradford — . £1) 13/73*| 13/7}* 8 16 1 
28/- | 21/14 | 646 23a Coats, J. & P. fl) 22/- | 23/14 7-11 5 
37/9 | 20/10}, 66 3 aCourtaulds........ 21/74 | 21/103 8 4 8 
38/74 | 31/104; 5 a) 124bLancashire Cotton. Zl 33/6 | 33/44 10 9.10 
41/74 30/103! 1240) 24a Patons & Baldwins.{1) 32/1} | 31/10§ 9 8 3 
| SHops & Stores | 
24/6 | 13/9 | 16 c\ 6 a\Boots Pure Drug..5/-| 21/-_ | 20/10} 316 8 
42/103; 31/44 | 20 6| 7$aDebenhams..... 10/-| 38/3* | 38/43* 7 3 5 
55/74 | 33/3 | 506 15 aGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/-| 40/74 | 44/13 7 75 
57/3 | 30/3 | 20 6 10 aMarks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 42/103 42/74 310 5 
30/3 | 19/3 | 12a, 20 bUnited Drapery...5/-| 25/3 | 24/9 611 5 
49/- | 37/103 13}a, 263) pee wings 5/-| 38/9 | 38/9 5 33 
| PING 
47/9 | 30/6 11 b| 63a Brit.&Com’wealth10/-| 31/6 31/6 5111 
27/9 | 17/6 Sa SS Gene ....ciciccc £1, 17/9 | 18/9 1013 4 
48/103) 28/3 9¢c| 10éc,Furness Withy..... £1) 32/- | 31/9 |616 0 
38/- | 23/9 3a, 8 bP. & O. Deferred...{1) 28/3 27/3 8 15 
| "MISCELLANEOUS 
36/103 24/9 224c 18a\Allied Bakeries ‘A’ 5/-| 35/-* 34/-* 4 8 3 
50/3 | 29/9 6 b 3 a Assoc. Port. Cem...£1) 38/3 36/- 500 
27/9 18/6 124b| 22 a Beecham Group...5/-| 32/9 aah | § @ 3 
47/9 | 26/3 44a 8 b Bowater Paper ....f1| 30/9 29/9 8 8 0 
68/103; 38/- | 4a 8 6 Br. Aluminium ... ays) 44/-* 39/9* 6 010 
46/44 | 35/- | 10 a +63) Br. Amer. Tob, ..10/-| 43/-*  43/6* 613 3 
25/- | 17/44 | 1730 14a.B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. -5/-| 23/9 | 22/9 +5 910 
39/- | 29/6 4a 6 OBr. Oxygen....... £1| 35/6 34/6 516 0 
21/103; 15/3 74b| 3 aDunlop Rubber. or 17/148 | 17/- |6 3171 
46/6 56/1 | 4a 8 bImp. Chemical.....£1) 44/-* 44/3* 5 8 5] 
50/6 | 36/- | 84a 114$bImp. Tobacco..... £1) 43/44 44/6 9 010 
36/9 | 27/3 | 56 2haJ. Lucas (Inds.)....£1| 33/-* 32/9* 411 8 
19/3 | 12/44 | 5a 846 Monsanto Chem.. -5/-| 15 103 16/- |4 45 
18/3 | 13/9 | 5a) 5 bRanks.......... 10/-| 146 14/- 7 210 
55/6 | 29/9 20:0 OWA. EB. Reed. co.cc £1; 32/- | 32/6 |9 48 
15/10} a 224c| 224cSears Holdings ‘A’ 5/-| 13/93 13/6} 813 0 
0/3 54/103) 44a' 12 bTate & Lyle....... 1) 56/3 55/9 5 18 5 
70/9 | 50/- Tha 74b\Tube Investments. .{1) 54/6 | 52/9 51310 
13/6 51/- 24a| 1246 Turner & Newall...£1) 61/14 60/74 419 0 
114/6 | 71/9 6 a) 114b,Unilever Ltd....... £1) 71/9* | 71/-* | 418 8 
102/~ | 65/6 1446, 4 aUtd. Dominions Tr. £1) 90/-  89/- 4 3 0 
44/- 27/6 | f10 b| t4$a United on .10/-| 29/- 29/- 810 0 
IL 
173/74 | 87/6 | +5 a| ¢10 bBritish Petroleum. £1 94/44 91/10} 513 8 
119/44 | 70/73 | 1730, +5 aBurmah.......... 71/3 70/74 | 6 7 5i 
£25 | £148 | Tha, 17} Royal Dutch. ...20 i £15} | -153, | 3-0-0 
218/3 156/104 {5 a| ¢13}bShell........ eee -£1/131/104* 133/9* 418 8 
104/- | 55/- és ; Ultramar ....... 10/-| 64/- . 69/6 oe 
Mines, Etc. 
137/6 °\115/- 20a 60 bAnglo- American . 10/-|124 oa 122/6* 61017 
29/- | 20/3 24a) t10 bCons. Tea & Lands.{1| 21/9 | 22/6 1918 0 
92/6 | 48/6 15 b} 6}a\Cons. Zinc Corp. ...f1) 48/3 48/9 812 0 
113/14 | 81/3 80 a| 120 b De Beers Def. Reg. 5/-| 90/- | 90/- 11 1 6 
83/14 58/74 | 20 6 40 a Free State Geduld.5/-| 79/44* 76/103* 3 18 6 
12/103, 17/3 30 c 30 cLondonTin...... 4/-| 1/3 7/3 1611 0 
56/74 | 45/- | 50a 50 b President Brand ..5/-| 48/4)* 47/3* 10 6 
24/9 | 13/104 84a 163d Rho. Selection Tst. 5/- | 16/3 15/10$ 8 2 6) 
423 | 23% | 175 b 25 aRhokanaCorp.....f1) 23} 233 48 8 5) 
55/- | 41/- | 123a 3746 United Sua Betong.{1| 53/- 54/- 18 10 6 
88/43 | 58/14 60 6 60 a/Western Holdings .5/-| 88/9* 86/103* 6 18 0 
New York Closing Prices 3 
Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. Ape 
16 | 23 16 | 23 _16 3 
ROR, cc cicasi 66% 66 |DuPontdeNm. 174% 176 |N.Y.Centrai . 144 | Lt 
Alumin’m Ltd. 274 | 28 {Ford Motors..; 39 38% |Sears Roebuck 263 264 
Am. Smelting.' 40$ 43 Gen. Elect....! 584 | 57% Shell Oil ..... 68 | 68 
Amer. Tel. ...175 (177 {Gen. Motors..| 35% | 363 [Std. Oilof N.J.) 53 oat 
Anaconda....; 434 43% Goodyear ....; 71} | 724 [Tri-Conti’tal.. 314 525 
Beth. Steel...) 37 | 38% jGulf Oil...... 110$ 112} JUnion Carbide 84; 854 
Can. Pacific ..| 24} | 248 |Int. Bus. M.... 344 348 JU.S. Steel.... 573 59} 
Chrysler Cpn..| 45} | 454 [Int’l. Nickel... 72} | 724 [West’house E. 585 585 
Crown Zeller. .| 44 Int’l. Paper ..| 90 | 90 JWoolworth... 423 





§ Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. 


(h4) On 134%. 








|| Ex rights. 
(t) On 224%. 





(a) Interim dividend. 
(j) After Rhodesian tax. 





(bd) 





Final dividend. 





(k) On 30%: 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page -appeared. 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS 

Prices and Wages............... April 5th Western Europe: 
! A I I S | {1 f S Production and Consumption April 12th Production and Trade...... Mar. 29th 
Pas cd cceiccacisssccscas This week British Commonwealth ...... April 12th 

2 ae Mar. 29th Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply This week 
a. CAE PROUD scsiccccsccscee April 19th RIE: IO ac tddsdntiuees .. April 5th 







Manpower in Great Britain 






Mid-year or 
monthly averages (') 





1956 | 1957 














TOTAL MANPOWER dune figures 
Werking population : . 
EE wacdisarsdeddiwddovsnéatetnsseetacenws *000s 23,912 | 24,107 | 24,188 | 24,227 | 24,186 | 24,147 | 24,148 | 24,124 | 24,089 
BE 5c tRcecavcindescvcaeh cas ecceneseetenws ti 16,084 | 16,188 | 16,225 | 16,286 | 16,252 | 16,234] 16,218 | 16,210 | 16,199 
eM :A ic cuowapisoveseveceudunedcesedanes pe 7,828 | 7,919; 17,963} 1,941 7,934 | 17,913] 17,930; 17,914] 17,890 





i 803 
Civil employment : 


740 728 





650 639 













719 



























WO 5 .s0cevccacas LivasWeredinetaetarndwawes ws 22,933 | 23,149 | 23,245 | 23,121 | 23,110 | 23,094} 23,131 | 23,093 | 23,057 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing. .............. ms 1,066 1,032 | 1,025 993 998 1,002 964 964 960 
es GIN IN, chic ca vicdccisacccncce a 862 858 868 866 868 869 868 870 868 
Building and contracting ............seeeeeeee 2 1,486 1,541 | 1,519 1,508 1,501 1,510 1,470 1,456 1,463 
I CN dn ccc daeonkecukecwaunewes “ 2,811 2,870 2,945} 2,921 2,916 2,911 2,981 2,966 2,956 
Pie AITO TIO oa oikc oc cdciccndwicscscece i ai 1,289 1,300 1,298 1,298 1,298 1,297 1,288 1,288 1,289 
Manufacturing industries...... caseewsenaees i J 9,206 9,269 9,271 9,296 9,284 9,253 | 9,300 9,284 9,254 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 
Increase or decrease since June, 1955: (’) 
Employees in engineering(*) ............ rere és eee + 53);+ 481+ 52); + 4! + 31+ 106} + 106 on we 
é » consumer goods industries(*) ..... a ee — 91+ 21+ 17);4+ 12);— 64— 2) — 39)... aa 
UNEMPLOYMENT Monthly averages 
By duration : 
PEI Sos hci a eeiadcecddannnee i 232-2 | 257-0; 312-5} 382-6; 380-1; 363-0] 335-4] 395-5| 424-51] 433-1 
a gf WOR od dbeac ume 5 eRe acwuunies ‘ 146-7 | 168-8 | 216-6] 267-7 | 262-4] 251-2] 235-2] 282-4] 301-5]! 307-0 
2 eee nr eee “ 85-5 88-2 95-9} 114-9 | 117-7} 111-8] 100-2 | 113-1 | 123-0! 126-1 
Temporary or under 2 weeks—men............ a 51-5 62-7 | 65-1 103-2 76-3 74-0 67-8 86-5 84-3 85-1 
- e ‘CANN cinwenees “ 36°7 35-5 30-6 44-3 37-2 32-9 28-4 40-4 38-8 41-5 
eS WOH SRNE ok icc ccccceasaasiesdices ‘i 67-7 65-7 94-3 90-6 | 103-9} 110-6 96-2; 114-6! 127-9} 138-6 
* SMG vacwcnwestotinciadeedes os 26-5 27-4 35-0 40-3 41-4 42-8 33:2 41-9 44-0 47-4 
By industry (*) : 
PON a iasiea CAEL OA SS RECO aE aed beee eed ee % 1-6 1-4 1-2 1-1 1-2 1-2 1-3 1-7 2-3 3-1 
MND cccovennicetendatecsedensé teenalaks ‘a 0-9 1-0 1-1 1-3 1-2 1-1 1-4 1-5 1-5 | 1-6 
MMS 5 6 ESR AAR KKCL ARR ERS ENR RTR CRC CERT * 0-4 1-2 1-0 2-7 1-4 1-6 0-7 0-7 0-8 0-9 
DUCCH, CUR nt cas ivenetntceOucctowadacks ‘ 0-8 0-9 1-1 1-1 1-2 1-3 1-1 Aes 1-5 1-6 
PUNE 6 eee e cheese dekawennees ceccce * 0-1 0-1 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 0-3 0-3 0-3 0-3 
POPIDUUUS WHADNE 658 kde ccdceues 60eeseocec ‘d 1-0 1-0 1-2 1-5 1-6 1:5 1-2 1-5 4-7 1-7 
By regions (*) : 
Os PRMOME i ccsansecdencccees euaitecetens i 1-1 1-2 1-4 1-8 1-8 1-7 1-5 1-8 1-9 2-0 
London and South Easterm .........eseceeeees es 0-7 0-8 1-0 1-5 1-3 1-2 3-3 1-2 1-3 1-3 
MNUMED scra\énk Pan aeae eae kx ve es wdeeemanewa ee’ ‘s 0-9 1-0 | 1-3 1-7 1-9 1-7 1-5 1-8 2-0 2-0 
Southern ......0 CNCESS C66 RO CESRKEKEOE HACC ES *. 0-9 1-0 | 3-3 1-7 | 1-8 1-5 1-4 1-6 1-7 1-6 
Se WOUND: scddedinteconsetabennsadiances ‘i 1-2 1-2 1-8 2-1 2-2 2-0 2-2 2-3 2-3 2-4 
Ns cn ci ekaddeeudebennsierusaresioniee os 0-5 1-1 1-3 1-5 1-6 1-8 1-0 1-2 1-3 1-4 
te cen, caiebbaidenaedas ued “a 0-5 0-6 1-0 1-1 1-1 1-1 1-0 1-3 1-4 1-5 
OE WE DUET ¢0c00esedesnnenedavees a4 0-7 0-8 0-9 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-2 1-4 1-5 
it WG 45 co ckbavidkasesssushaeaaaens pS 1-4 1-3 1-6 1-7 1-8 1-8 1-6 1-9 2-1 2-4 
PDiis ceecndhecentpeckedtimineddaswne a 1-8 1-6 1-7 2-0 2-0 1:9 1-8 2-1 2-2 2-2 
NE b44cenkiedadunbs bad ikinh bnmmbuiiien ps 2-4 2-4 2-6 3:0 3-1 2-9 2-9 3-4 3-6 3-6 
ML vswihrtvinsunaicucdteseedeidlanwens a 1-8 2-0 2-6 2-9 3-0 2-9 3-0 3:5 3-8 3-7 
VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employment Ex- 
changes (*) : 
a vwksweededssadeeneentawebeoneencsens ai 000s 382 279 236 256 239 250 236 220 209 217 
= ihc seeweeUue Uns Otcbeneebriaecnewecadant a 214 152 122 134 124 128 122 113 107 109 
BON aiiadeukine BUSES aeesaenedcenaateede “ 168 127 114 122 115 122 114 107 102 108 









w 7 DISPUTES (*) 
Workers involved.......... sacemiacanhicuiie éenten a 55 42 113 43 34} 638 22 61 54 
orking days lost : 






jotal tse sce cececcecceeeeesceeeecesececcces i 315 174 701 124 106 3,969 43 102 110 eas 
ae — ee re eet er eer Tree ee ‘ o o a a - 5 a = < 3 pe: 
: CO OU ei nck asagneaeikeseaensececees i y aoe 
Other industries and services .............--0- ” 166 47 | 109 53 | 22 | 49 7 27 18 e 





} | | } } 
(') Employment figures relate to June of each year; other figures are monthly averages. 

metal goods, precision instruments and jewellery. 

aad printing. 

Comparison wit 

Tevised back t 


(?) Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, 
( (*) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper 
(*) Number registered as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. (*) From June, 1956, onwards, 
h earlier figures is affected by the revocation of the Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. (*) United Kingdom. (*) Figures have been 
© July, 1956, on the basis of mid-1957 count of National Insurance Cards, 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 
| | 
| Austria | Be:gium | Denmark| France an Greece ireland | ‘taly —— | Norway Sweden | Turkey 
WHOLESALE PRICES (') (1953 = 100) 
ante i fs =k eee e : } | l ——— 
DED Resi ccucehee ws 42 | 94 14 | 65 90 2) igs 18 104 75 | 66 | 72 94 
PD a. kc kkk ee sees 110 | 104 106 | 102 | 103 | 129 10] 102 104 | 109 | 108 142 
SS ciicEtcenaenes 114 | 106 | 106 | 108 | 105 130 ie 103 107 | 113 | 110 | at 
| | | { | 
Bt OIE ois vc wives cnc 113 106 105 | 112 | 105 | 129 110 | 103 107 112 108 | 
SNE 5. cs d:oe sere 112 106 105 | 116 | 105 | 129 110 103 107 | 112 | 109 
= SOBONIOT «os <:00 0's 0 111 | 106 105 | 119 | 106 | 129 aes 103 107 | 112 } 109 
B96, FANUALY <6 once cncds a3 i 105 105 | 121 | 106 | 129 “ae ons | a Zan | 109 
gf OM civ nsw eas 98 bee ‘ide des a be aa koe lll 108 | 
COST OF LIVING @) (1953 = 100) ‘ 
MR aaa wicca Gis breach 50? 95 81 | 60 | 93 63 19 86 18 #! 714 77 | 89 
PD eS Nciwe th wane hau seen 108 104 | 113 | 103 | 105 | 126 107 109 | 108 109 109 | 136 
DOIN BS Fat rote a orca cack 112 | 107 | 116 | 106 106 | 129 a3 | 110 | 114 | 112 | 113 | ils 
| | \ | | | 
1957, October ............ 113 | 108 | 116 | 109 | 108 | 130 tile A 111 | 118 | 113 | 115 | 160 
» November .......... 113 | 108 | jiu 111 108 | 130 114 112 | 117 | 113 115 | ; 
,, December........... 113 109 | fe 113 109 | 130 aes 112 | 117 | l 113 116 | 
BDn SOWUREY «..W 3 scenes 113 109 | 116 | 117 110 | 131 én eda 117 | 114 117 | 
Se a er os 108 | : 119 is 7 re ean | ae ea 
IMPORT PRICES (°) (1953 = 100) 
ict nciicry cauieneace 31 | 84 84° | 59). oo 82 | 98 | 85 80 | 72 | 
Re ara 97 | 99 102 102 102") 124 106 | 105 102 102 | 103 | z 
SA cs R ase naman kes 98 ; 103!) 127 5 ; 108 109 | 106 } : 
1957, September .......... 96 | 102 | 102'°| 110" 10414 128 114 | 109 | 109 105 | 105" 
ee ee 97 | 99 |) Sta 101'4) 126 114 109 | 106 103 
» -November-.......... 96 | Bs 102 | cite | 101! 127 113 | 107 104 } 111 | 104 | 
” December........... 96 | ... Vo 100"! et cher b. ote 104 107 | 
2958; JAMUATY 0 ..cc0ss:5 0% 95 | a 2% - ggtt ies Bs | ; ae 
_EXPORT PRICES Oo (1953 = 100) 
PS tice ot davankiseeeteue 42 95 915 | 68 - ia 78 | 103 97 84 16 | 91 
BI oie Kw aoe x elisa rae 105 103 104 | 99 101" 143 96 104 | 102 115 103 | ‘i 
SP erietaniuiebuacautee 105 o 102 | 103! 140 ee | ay 106 119 105 | ‘5 
| | | { ‘ | 
1957, September .......... 103 106 101" 107" 104") 139 99 | 105 106 118 105") 
MONON oc vik cahu hacie 105 106 | 10414 148 98 | 103 | 107 | 115 | 
» November ..... 60:0.) 103 | 106 104'!) 144 100 | 105 | 106 114 | 106 | 
», December........... 107 | : 103") 141 wii = | 105 124 
Se, SIT ogi swcccicccs 99 | ; 105'! ee wae one we kee 
a _——— = —— — — ; = —_— | ———_—— — —- —_—__——3 
_TOTAL MONEY SUPPLY on 
| 000 mn. | ‘000 mn mn. | ‘000 mn. ‘000 mn | ’000 mn. mn. | 000 mn. ma. mn. ‘000 mn. | mn, 
End oi pon | Schillings francs kroner | franes | D. marks drachmas*, £ lire zuilders krone kroner liras 
; | } | a ae 
SOS eb cca tkeh eemas sce ! 154-0 7,110 | 2,165 11-8 1,984 110-3 1,989 | 7,285 _ 6-27, 1,715 
DM i oaiiieuiceniwe si 29-71 | 198-9 | 7.633 | 6,585 31-2 | 9-17 154-7 4,927 9,227 6,865 | 9:90} 6,031 
SN nt An scesomenkoawans 32-15 | ” 7,902 | 7,142 35-8 bad | 165°5 me | 9,019 sie |. TPR ae 
} | | | | } 
1957, October ............ 31-38 | 194-3 | 7,877 | 6,960 34-4 | 163-8 oo | 8,852 6,861 9-22 | 
. November .......... 51-34 {| 193-3 | 7,928 | 6,942 | 34°8 | i 165-8 ha 8,879 6,706 9-12 | 
»» December........... | 32-10; i 7,902 | 7,142 35°8 | 165-5 cae | 9,019 10-13 | 
Se aa eee i; 31-46 See | 7,893 | 7,085 se |} 161-3 ove 9,026 9-28 
sf OWIUIAEG soso whines | ae cs <i cas ne 157-3 | ose os ee 
— Et — = ed _ | —- - — — ——— 
GOLD_ AND FOREIGN | EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (°) (mn. US Dol.ars: 
RBS ch i Sutenkasessenld 62 938 | 84-0 | dee 295 _ 209 | 539 | 343} 140-6 | 233 | 192 
MR a Scientia ate amelie 406 1,146!! 131-1 | 1,356 | 4,291 | 211-4 234 1,308 1,072 178-8 | 473 230 
EP os. BS oi eet aienwn Abies | 510 | 1,132" 171-9 | 775 | 5,643 | see 258 1,532 1,056 184-2 | 456 | 316 
i ' | | i j 
2957, October .06.. 0s. 510 1,043!! 146-1 | 5,745 Si | 256 1,456 972 177-3 | . 469 | 314 
», November ......... 511 1,062"! 150-6 | oe 5,711 ies 258 1,487 988 177-1 456 | 309 
” December.......... 510 =: 1.132" «171-9 | 175 | 5.643 258| 1/532| 1,056 184-2 | 456; 316 
1958, January ........... 514 1,148!! 169-6 | Sac 5,558 249 | oe | 1,109 173-9 | 450 | 311 
5p) OIMUAY Scene w anise 511 1,176!! 168-1 5,530 251 eee 1,248 169-2 435 | 


(‘) Relates to wholesale prices in Athens and Piraeu, 


PR: 


Figures for Germany, 
Greece and Turkey. 
direct taxes. 
in 1953; 
tions. 
banks are excluded. 


are producers’ prices of industria! products. 
Austria and Belgium exclude rent 
(*) Including trade with Faroe Islands. 

they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. 
(?) Deposit money and notes and coins held by business, individuals and foreigners. 
(8) Holdings of the government and centr al bank at end of period. 
Netherlands, Norway and Sweden include foreign investments. 


to 1,000 old drachmas was introduced. 


only tor Greece. 
July-December. 
Denmark includes direct taxes 


Ireland includes some long-term securities. 
(°) Average for third quarter. ('') New series. 


Figures tor lreland trom 1955 onwards are tor home-produced goods only. 
(3) Relates to prices in capital cities only tor Austri¢ a, France, 
Figures for Ireland are based on August, 1953=100. (*) 
(*) Index numbers of unit value whic h compare the current average value ot trade with its value 
Export prices in Ireland are adjusted for seasonal v‘ aria- 
Except for Greece, holdings of the issuing 
Foreign exchange figures for Norway exclude government holdings; 
(*) Beginning May, 1954, a new drachma equal 


Including 


authority and other 
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Financial Statistics 
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’ EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET | BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
coy For the week ended April 19, 1958, there was an HE pace of the decline in the Treasury | | Apr. 24, | Apr. 16 Apr. 23 
— fj ‘sboveline” deficit (after allowing for Sinking | I bill rate accelerated at the tender on | (£ million) 1957 | 1958 | 1958 
o4 Funds) of £59,958,000 compared with a deficit of | Friday of last week. The average rate fell | 
| 
142 {5,460,000 in the previous week and a deficit of) by 25° 6d. per cent, to £5 48. 0.93d. per | Issue Department* : | 
, {41,045,000 in the corresponding period of last year. cent, 7s. per cent below the rate on the Notes in circulation ...... | 1,952-2 } 2,016-5 | 2,008-0 
There was a net expenditure “ below-line” of z : Th Notes in banking dept.... | 23-1 eT one 
651,000, leaving a total deficit of {87,835,000 morrow of the Bank rate reduction. e Govt. debt and securities* | 1,971-3 | 2,046-3 | 2,046-2 
{2 ) av a | disc h : . mmon bi Other securities.......... | 0-7 0-7 | 0-7 
compared with £31,215,000 in 1957-58. ' scount houses raised their co 10 es Gold coin and bullion . . . . 0-4 0-4 O°4 
by 7d. to £98 14s. per cent, following the | Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
April 1, | April 2, «| Week | 2djustments of 6d. at each of the two pre- | Banking Department : | 
Esti- ended. | ended ceding tenders ; but the allotted portion of | Departs : 
= ~~ April | April | applications at these bids dropped from | junic,Sccounts.-.------ | MUS | 87 | 128 
1957 | 1958 | §9 to 49 per cent. Applications dropped Others ...+-++eeereeeeees (14-5 75-1 | 14-0 
| | by £16 million to £406 million, but the | dee se eeseceseseseces 288-4 322-9 | 300-0 
89 allotment fell by £20 million to £240 | ‘Government wg nae cne nee: | 240-2 262-8 | 230-9 
136 Ord. Revenue salad it ~ enindhesatil ease million. At yesterday’s tender the offer | — er seers as 3 | = 
‘ Income Tax ..-.-- ’ ° was increased by £10 million. > ae re A | 280-7 304-5 272-9 
GurtaX..... eee ee 163,000 8,900 9,000} 1,400, 1,900 ° : ° Banking department reserv 25-6 36-2 44-8 
169 Bath Duties..... | 163,500 7,900 8,200 10 a) Credit was plentiful in Lombard Street | ““™*"S “*Partmnent reserve. | of | °, 
‘i PieTax, EPT&! re just before the tender, and on the Thurs- | Proportion ”............- 8-8 11-2 | 14-9 
BPL.......... | 275,000} 9,800; 10,100 2,800 2,400 | day some funds were unlent. Subse- | 
Other Inland Rev. | 1] h diti hav b |} * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
oe eas baie eS twee nda a | ote y; fe ceeae con = a ee €e€n | Fiduciary issue increased to £2,050 million from £2,000 million 
| fairly tight, necessitating help from the | 0” March 26, 1958. 
— Total Inland Rev.. '2970,250] 117,688 | 127,434] 27,712 25,802 | > : : 
— Same i Bank. On Monday, despite fairly large 
Customs .......6. '1256,940] 67,748! 65,553}21,118 24,894 : . 
siti M2 cca ("932'310] 21°820| 8'815| 4'315 41440, SPeCial purchases made both directly and | TREASURY BILLS 
es —, through the banks, three or four houses | 
: . en '2189,250 89,568) 84,368]25,433 29,334, ad to take a small amount at Bank rate, | Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
| and on the two following days the market | ,,.;.o¢'——— i . 
Motor Duties ..... 104,000 5,630) 5,178) ... | 170\ remained “in” the Bank, although the | Tender Applied Average | Allotted 
PO(Net Receipts). | 2,000]... an .. | .. | amounts involved were trifling. Business | Ee enn ee ee 
Broadcast Licences! 34,000 ons | eee ons ws | : * 5 i : 
Sundry Loans .... | 30,000 107 | a}. | 37} in bills was substantial on Tuesday, and ! 
Miscellaneous... . 110,000} 6,716! 6,003} 1,150 196; the keen demand for June and July | 1957 s . o%, 
— ———__———— iti 1 |Aprill18 | 240-0 | 411-5 | 240-0 78 9-15 55 
“a 5439,500| 219,709 223,065| 54,295 55,540 eer brought the rate down from 5% f | 
— ete to 516 per cent. Flexible rates for over- | 1958 
xpenditure oo : 1 an. 17} 260-0 | 403-8 | 240-0 | 125 10-33 | 52 
Debt Interest... . | 695,000] 57,611| 58,242] 24,114 24,078, ight money have ranged as high as 5} per | - 24} 230-0 | 421-0 | 230-0} 125 6-56 | 24 
PeymentstoN. Ire-} 06 onl cent—actually above the Treasury bill » 31 | 210-0 | 421-2 | 210-0 | 122 6-50 | at 
land Exchequer. , ae er . | | 
91 Other Cons. Funds | 10,000 276| ... tender rate—but at times they have |p. 7! 230-0 | 387-5 | 230-0 | 121 3-29 65 
Supply Services... |4259,584] 211, 300 200,800] 70,300 90,750| dropped below the clearing banks mini- | ,, 14} 230-0 | 424-7 | 220-0 | 120 10-56 | 44 
[—— ——- | mum of 41 per cent », 21} 220-0 | 411-7 | 220-0 | 119 5-52 40 
Ere \5037,584| 271,674 | 261,521 | 94,690 114828 | 44 P : | ” 28 240-0 | 391-9 | 240-0 | 120 3-28 37 
Sinking Punds.... | 38,000] 1,208 1,125] 650: 670| LONDON MONEY RATES | Mar. 7 240-0 | 388-6 | 240-0 | 120 5-10 | 47 
| ,, 14] 250-0 | 370-3 | 250-0 | 120 6-59 | 61 
3 : |}, 21} 260-0 | 399-2 | 260-0 } 111 1-52 52 
“Above-line” Surplus or - tes | Bank rate (from 7% % | Discount rates us 28 | 260-0 | 422-8 | 260-0 | 110 «5-54 55 
MS on ie a 53, 173) 39,581 | 41 045 59,958 | DOT GORe a viacekes 6 | Bank bills: 60 days . 53-5 % | 
“Below-line ” Net Expendi-} Cr. — | Cr. Deposit rates (max.) Smonths 5§-5% | April 3 | 260-0 | 401-9 | 260-0] 108 6-30 | 61 
— WG is adivanencd cewetos 21,958| 48,254] 43, 462 20 1 | RES 4 | 4months 5%-5% | ,, 11| 260-0 | 422-0 | 260-0 | 106 6-19 59 
- ‘ | Discount houses.. 4 Gmonths 53-5) | ,, 18| 240-0 | 406-3 | 240-0 | 104 0-93 49 
Surplus or Deficit... .. 31,215| 87,835 2417 80,609 | “Money | wane toads bile: 
— Nd Receipts from : Day-to-Day...... 44-5h 3months 6}-7 * On April 18th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 14s. 0d. 
oe Tax Reserve Certificates. . 11,602 1,970) 1,888 | Treas. bills 2months 54 | 4months 6}-7 | secured 49 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
liras Savinigs Certificates. ...... 5,400 800) 100 | Smonths 5 | 6months 6§-7 | The offer this week was for £250 mn. 
a Defence Bonds........... — 340 _ 509! 3/ 
Premium Savings Bonds. . 1,800 400; 620 
he LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
| 
F M Spot 
FLOATING DEBT | |__Rates ee oe ; 
(£ million) | April 23 April17 | Aprili8s | April 19 | April 21 | April22 | April 23 
i , Ways and Means | | } | | | 
, ‘Treasury Bills Advances | United States $...) 2-78-2-82 | 2-819-2-81g |2-8142-2-814§ 2-81 4§-2-81}}) 2-81g-2-81] [2-81 %-2-81 2-814 -2-814, 
oe -— — ___| Total | Canadian$...... a 2-73}-2-73q \2-73 fe—-2- 73-2 73-q-2- 13 |Z" 73-2" 13/2 124-2 13. 2-724 -2-73 
ate | a | Floating | French Fr........ '1167-18-1184- 82 1181§-11814 | 11814-1181} | 1181g-1181g | 1180f-11804 | 11794-11793 | 11804-11808 
——= | Ten Public | Bank of | Debt | Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15 #-12- 3312 - 244—12- 249 12-24}-12- 243 12-24§-12-24§ 12-24} -12- 244/12- 2332-12-24 |12-23}-12-24 
der Ta | a ; q 
P Depts. | England Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 139-624 139-60- 139-60- 139-50- 139-45- 139-474- 
| 141-05 139-67} 139-65 139-65 139-55 139-50 139-52} 
esti | Dutch Gld........ 10- 56-10-72 }10-61}-10-61} 10-61-10-61}) 10-61-10-61} 10-60-10-60},10-59%-10-604| 10-60-10- 604 
|W. Ger. D-Mk. .../11-67 fy —11- 84 48]11- 734-1] - 733/11 - 734-11-73$ 11-734-11-73§ 11-72$-11-73 |11-724-11-72§|11- 724-11- 725 
192 | Portuguese Esc...) 79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 
930 Italian Lire ...... 1736§-1762% | 1745}-17453 | 17454-1745} | 17454-17453 | 1745-1745$ | 17444-1745 | 17443-1745} 
316 1 Swedish Kr....... 14- 37§-14-59§ [14-50] -14-51 14-50}-14-51 14-508-14- 50% 14- 504-14- 509/14 - 504-14 -50}/14- 50}-14- 50} 
ja. 18 | 3,370-0 | 1,714-9 “3 5,335-2 | Danish Kr........ | 19-19}-19-48} }19 35}-19 353 19-35}~19- 353 19-35§-19- 35% 19-35}-19- 35,19- 354-19- 35§/19- 354 -19- 359 
314 » 2) 3300-9 | 1,707-9 “4 | 5,221-0 | Norwegian Kr. ...j 1985-20-15 [20-014-20-019;20-014-20-01} 20-01}-20-014/20-014-20-01},20-014-20- 01} 20-01}-20-014 
309 Feb. 1! 3.990-0 1,768-6 7 | sd 5,167-7 One Month Forward Rates 
316 8, 3160-0 | 1,646-9 6 | sas 5.0664-S | United States $ oo ccccccccedeccas lA-He. pm | 1,-1c. pm lj-lc. pm | 1{-lc. pm 1{-lc. pm lik-He. pm 
311 » 15. 3120-0 | 1,403-1 *-§ | ° | eee | Ces sc cetasacdawseawabns l-jc.pm | 1-jc. pm 1-{c. pm lfc. pm | Lic.pm | 1-{e. pm 
nw 22 3,080-0 | 1,463-7 4 ows > Qiteeee | PO WI caccesceseccedknedeuct 1-3 dis | 2 5 dis 2-5 dis 2-5 dis | 2-5 dis | 2-5 dis 
a) some: | Swiss FY... .ccccccccccccccccceces 3§- 3ic. pm 34-3ic. pm 3f--3ic. pm 3§-Shc. pm | 3§-3}c. pm | 33-3}c. pm 
3,040-0 | 1,537-1 210-4 wan . rea sf SMT 4:6 scackgmaveecweadeaeae ik %& pm i-*% pm fs—ts EM ts: —% pm tk-& pm | -*& pm 
only. » 8) 3,050-0 | 1,487-6 219-7 oes ee a” pee ae 1j-lic. pm | 1j-lic. pm 1j-lZc. pm 1j-ljc. pm | 1§-ljc. pm | 1$-1}c. pm 
ance, » 15 3,060-9 | 1,529-9 225-6 eve 1 4025-6 | W. Get. D-Mi.. cc cccccccccssscce 23-2}pf. pm | 3-24pf. pm 3-2}pf. pm | 3-2$pf.pm | 3-2}pf.pm | 3-2}pf. pm 
i ling » 22) 3,080-0 } 1,510-3 248-8 | ‘it ree | Re NG 600d caerdesscsceded 2-1 pm ! 2-1 pm 2-1 pm | 2-1 pm | 2-1 pm | 2-1 pm 
ea ee } } | SGU BEE, oi cicccccccccesceasesé 33-3}6 pm 3}-3)6 pm 33-346 pm | 3}-3}6 pm 33-3406 pm 4-346 pm 
alue 277-1 | ese |; eer ar | DNDN a veceuqesesueecedaeess 41-36 pm 4] 36 pm 44-36 pm 4} 36pm | 4-30 pm | a aon 
$30 | §- 307 I I P 
ee “-< | asm | Norwegian Kr.........s0e+eeee--- 26 pm-par 26 pm-—par 26 pm-—par 20 pm-par | 26> pm-par | 26 pm-par 
ytn ooo | 4, F | a 
ngs; 259-4 we ~«=— | 4872-2 | ; Gold Price at Fixing 
qual 252-0 | 4,952-4 | Price (s. d. per fine 07.).......... 249/2 | 249/08 | : | 249/0 | 249/28 | 24/4 


—not a speculator 


you need look no further 
than the Leicester Permanent 
Building Society ; capital 
security, a steady 

rate of interest, 
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Money to burn? 


Mrt1ons of pounds worth 
of property in Great 
Britain is destroyed or 
damaged by fire each year. 
For 1957, the round 
estimate is £26,000,000. 
Had it not been for 
insurance, this would have 
meant the ruin of many 
businesses, both large and 
small, as well as of 
thousands of private 
householders. 

Although fires are 


frequent, both businesses 
and homes often remain 
insufficiently insured, 
whilst each year brings its 
sad stories of people who 
had no insurance at all. 

Fire burns money—your 
money. Insurance for the 
full value of property 
prevents the financial 
disaster which can so 
often follow fire. 

For advice on all forms 
of fire insurance— 


Ask the man from the 


PRUDENTIAL 


The address of the local office is in your telephone directory 


(Income Tax paid), 
no costs, easy withdrawals. 
Write for free booklet, ‘ Savings and Investments ”. 


LEICESTER PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


Assets exceed £44,390,000. Reserves exceed £2,600,000 


HEAD OFFICE : WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER. 
LONDON OFFICE : FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE, W.1. 


AFTER —and the difference ? 


BEFORE 


Maybe £5,000 


How ? 

Faulty water gauges were spotted, and an accident 
costing £5,000 or more has been prevented. 
Spotted by whom ? 

By a Vulcan Engineer-Surveyor during his regular 
inspection of the boiler. Experience gives him almost 
second sight into the accidents that are waiting to 
happen. 

Are his services expensive ? 

Not at all. Your broker will tell you that, though the 
Vulcan man is a specialist, his services cost no more 
than insurance and inspection by general practitioners. 


Vulcan” —a journal of absor- 
bing interest to a!l users of plant 
and machinery, with reports of 
accidents and safety hints. For 
a year’s subscription — free — 
write now to Dept. 17. 


~ Vulcan 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 


What Vulcan insures, Vulcan 
inspects—thoroughly and regu- 
larly. As a result our clients 
have made us one of the largest 
engineering insurance com- 
panies in Europe. 


VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS— 
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Geared to Give.. 


EFFICIENT 
MODERN BANKING 
SERVICE ; 
AT MORE THAN 
750 OFFICES 


We share your problems 


THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA 





, 1/4 

Although Martins is a bank with over 600 branches aide 
and world-wide connections, our system of NEW ZEALAND 
decentralisation keeps us in touch with customers’ 
closest problems. We have six District Head Offices, 
with boards of directors and general managers, 


wter dover iat shickaenteteow = |) THE «COMMERCIAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


° 
Martins Bank Lndon Of 120 wry, £62 
ee Telephone Metropolitan 8761 Telex No. 22652 


Head Office: 4 Water Street Liverpool 2 West End Branch: 34 Piccadilly, W.1, 


District Head Offices: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Telephone Regent 0646-8. 
Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne 





{a 2 


BASS bee 


= i ah 2 ah 


TTT ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 


Exchange 
AS S URA NCE | 


incorporated by Royal Charter in 1720 ~ 


* Ss te 


Bankers 


The Royal Exchange Assurance has for more 
than two and a half centuries provided policies | 


for every form of insurance requirement for 


117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON EC2 


Telephone AVENUE 1030 
Telegrams: Ansbacher, London Telex: London 28521 


the home or business life. 





Enquiries relating to Eyre should be addressed to 
ANSBACHER & Co. Ltp., 85 Merrion Square, Dublin, Eire. 





Head Office at The Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3. 


Branches and Agencies throughout United Kingdom and Overseas 






ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


Mercantile Bank 
Limited 


For many years the Mercantile Bank 
has been intimately associated with the 
principal trading centres of the East 
and can supply to all interested exporters 
and merchants on-the-spot information 
relative to the state of markets, agency 
representation, financial and currency 
exchange problems. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST. LONDON EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 
INDIA . PAKISTAN . CEYLON . FEDERATION OF 


MarayA . BurMA . SINGAPORE . HONGKONG 
Mauritius . THAILAND . JAPAN 
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for your : 
Savings... aS 


olga dire 
monthly savers 


A. fae, 


INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


UP TO £25 PER MONTH 
Write for full particulars 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of The Building Societies Association 
223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! 
Phone: REGent 7282 


Branches throughout the Country 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 


iia 
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iota 


ay 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
Cverseas Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4,N.Y 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


357 


UNILEVER LIMITED 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURE IN 1957 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION WITH 1,800 MILLION POTENTIAL CONSUMERS 


PRE-REQUISITE TO REAL FREEDOM OF CHOICE AND AID TO MATERIAL PROGRESS 


PRICE FACTOR: UNREALISTIC COMPARISON BETWEEN COST OF ADVERTISED 
AND NON-ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 


TELEVISION AND ADVERTISING 


LORD HEYWORTH ANSWERS SOME CRITICISMS 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Members of Unilever Limited was held on 
April 24th at The Hall of the Chartered 
Insurance Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, Lon- 
don, E.C.2. Lord Heyworth presided. 


Addressing the Meeting the Chairman 
said: 


In 1957 Unilever spent on advertising £83 
million. True, this expenditure covered 
hundreds of brands and a wide range of 
goods such as soaps, toilet preparations, 
margarines and other foodstuffs; it was 
spread over nearly two hundred companies ; 
jt was spread over more than a hundred 
countries, fifty of them being countries where 
we manufacture and market and the rest 
territories where our products are sold; 
North America alone accounted for nearly 
half the total. But with all these qualifica- 
tions £83 million remains a sum of sufficient 
magnitude in its own right—almost equal to 
the trading profit for the same period—to 
warrant the choice of advertising as the sub- 
ject for my address today. Moreover, adver- 
tising has played—and will always play—a 
vital part in the growth of Unilever. And if 
a topical note is required, it is to be found 
in the Directors’ Report, which tells you that 
in 1957 we were compelled to increase our 
advertising expenses, with a consequent re- 


duction in net profits despite a greater turn- 
over. 


I do not then apologise for my choice of 
subject. Nor have I-any intention of making 
an apology for advertising, and :f I try to 
deal with some of the criticisms of adver- 
using which have been voiced in recent 
years, please do not think that I am doing 
so in the white sheet of penitence. 


CHANNEL OF COMMUNICATION 


Advertising must expect to be criticised. 
It is part of our daily life and because it 
is a very public act,-everyone is conscious 
of it. It is a matter of public interest and as 
such, open to comment. Everyone has his or 
her views about it and everyone expresses 
them. Some dislike it, or some of its mani- 
festations, and readily assume that the rest 
of the public share that dislike. But the 
consumer would often be hard put to make 
her choice without it. And to us, advertising 
18 a necessary part of our business because 
it is the way we communicate with our cus- 
tomers. 1,800 million consumers—the whole 
Population of the free world—make up the 
potential market for our goods and there 
is no other way to communicate with them. 

e€ spend large sums of money, time and 
thought on the devolopment and manufac- 
ture of the goods we believe the consumer 
wants. It would be foolish indeed to stop 


short at that point, and not take steps to 
tell them what we have to sell and try to 
persuade them to buy. 


First and foremost, then, the advertiser, 
whether he be the huckster in the market- 
place crying his wares to those within ear- 
shot, or the big advertiser communicating 
with millions through the Press or the tele- 
vision screen, is communicating with his 
customers. But, more than just business 
communication, advertising is essential to a 
free economy. A free economy presupposes 
freedom of choice for the consumer, just as 
at the other extreme a totalitarian economy 
restricts freedom of choice by restricting what 
can be chosen. Freedom of choice for some- 
one who is not made aware of the alternatives 
from which choice can be made is an illusion. 
More than that, freedom of choice includes 
freedom to try to persuade others to your 
way of thinking, and, for us, advertising in 
a free economy is not only our means of 
informing the consumer how she may 
exercise her choice but also of asking her 
to exercise it in our favour. No doubt 
the fact that advertising is essential to 
real freedom of choice is one reason for its 
being disliked by those who believe with 
Oliver Cromwell that the public should 


- have “ Not what they want but what is good 


for them.” 


PUBLIC NOT EASILY MISLED 


An idea appears to have grown up that 
people must be protected—though what they 
are to be protected from is not always clear. 
From making the wrong choice, I suppose, or 
what the benevolent and protective planner 
thinks is the wrong choice. I am sometimes 
tempted to- wonder by what criterion those 
who think on these lines propose to divide the 
population into the select minority who are to 
have the right to pick and choose, and the 
remainder’ who are not considered fit to do 
so. Will provision be made for transfer 
rights from one group to the other—the issue, 
maybe, under appropriate safeguards, of a 
provisional Learner’s Licence to pick and 
choose for six months, pending passing the 
test ? 


But seriously, I think that most people are 
a good deal tougher than those who wish to 
protect them in this way have realised. 
Naturally they will sometimes make mistakes, 
but they learn from those mistakes, and 
build up a resistance which one might com- 
pare to that which the human body develops 
from measles and other childhood ailments. 
As a result, they are not all that easily misled. 
And they are essentially human. Their lives 
revolve round the places where they live, their 
families and their gardens. They are full of 


plans for the betterment of their homes, for 
providing good things for their children, 
dressing better, striving towards an improved 
standard of life. They lay great store by 
what they possess and what they have 
achieved. In these matters they have a well 
developed sense of self-protection. They 
want to lead their own lives in their own way, 
and above all they want freedom of choice, 
including the right to make their choice, for 
whatever reasons seem best to them, whether 
they be emotional or icily rational. 


AID TO MATERIAL PROGRESS 


Advertising, I have suggested, is a pre- 
requisite to real freedom of choice. It is also 
an aid to material progress. No society can 
remain static; it must either progress or 
deteriorate. Most are striving to improve 
their standards of living, to reduce poverty 
and drudgery. How, then, does advertising 
help to bring about a rising standard of 
living ? First, I suggest by making people 
receptive to the idea of change. For, para- 
doxically, although human beings want to 
improve, there exists in most of us a certain 
inertia towards change and one of the justifi- 
cations of advertising is the part which its 
persuasive power plays in helping to over- 
come that inertia and bringing people to see 
that the old ways are not necessarily the best 
ways. To take one example from our own 
past, one might ask what the British soap 
trade would be like today but for the first 
Lord Leverhulme’s passionate belief in adver- 
tising. How much longer would it have taken 
to get beyond the anonymous bulk of the long 
unwrapped bars that were the normal form 
of soap until he burst upon the scene ? And 
if the force of advertising sometimes seems 
to be not so much to persuade as to act as 
an irritant, that is not necessarily a bad thing 
either. Anything that attempts to change us 
or jerk us out of our existing habits is apt to 
be regarded as an irritant. Yet although a 
challenge to go one better than before can 
be an uncomfortable bed-fellow it is a prime 
cause of progress in every field of human 
life, and it is advertising that brings that 
challenge home to the individual. 


CONTRIBUTION TO ECONOMIC STABILITY 


While I am dealing with the part played 
by advertising in general in the economic life 
of the community, I should make a brief ref- 
erence to its contribution in bringing about 
economic stability. For advertising not only 
promotes the development of new products 
but helps to establish them on a. more pre- 
dictable basis and thus mitigates violent fluc- 
tuations. Indeed, many economists now 
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think that in a recession advertising expendi- 
ture should be increased, not cut down. In 
a time of depression anything that helps to 
re-animate economic activity is of enhanced 
value, Certainly our own experience suggests 
that in a slump the well established and ad- 
vertised brand will hold its sales better than 
its non-advertised counterpart, even when 
the latter is priced lower. 


“WHO IS PAYING?” 


Now, who is paying for the advertising ? 
It is often said—sometimes with, some 
asperity—that the consumer always pays. In 
a sense that is perfectly true, since advertis- 
ing is part of the cost of the product. But 
it is a fallacy to go on from there, as many 
do, to the inference that if the advertising 
were cut out the goods would be cheaper. 
This comparison between the cost of adver- 
tised goods and what it is said would be the 
cost of the same goods unadvertised is com- 
pletely unreal. A world without advertising 
would be a different world and it is impos- 
sible to make any comparison that would 
have any meaning. 


Advertising is certainly one of the costs of 
a product but it is a cost which brings savings 
in its wake. On the distribution side it speeds 
up the turnover of stock and thus makes lower 
retail margins possible, without reducing the 
shopkeeper’s income. On the manufacturing 
side it is one of the factors that make large 
scale production possible and who would 
deny that large scale production leads to 
lower costs ? This reducticn in costs is 
perhaps most clearly seen in the field of 
what economists call “consumer durables,” 
such things as motor cars, television sets and 
refrigerators, all heavily advertisec. But the 
same result is achieved in consumer goods of 
the kind which we produce. Take, for exam- 
ple, two of our best known products, the 
soap powder Persil in the United Kingdom 
and the margarine Blue Band in Holland. 
Both have been consistently and heavily ad- 
vertised. The prices of both, though they 
have not fallen, have kept below the general 
rise in consumer prices. If we take the price 
of Persil and Blue Band as 100 in 1938 and 
the Cost of Living index in both countries, 
at that time as 100 also, Persil in 1957 had 
risen to 148 against a rise in the Cost of 
Living index to 264, while Blue Band had 
risen to 267, against a rise in the index to 
310. The comparison becomes even more 
striking when one remembers that not only 
were the prices of oils and fats about six 
times as high in 1957 as they were in 1938, 
but that the quality of the products has been 
noticeably improved. 


Large-scale production does not only result 
in lower costs for the specific goods pro- 
duced, but is also usually associated with high 
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productivity of labour and the result is 
higher real wages. In the United States, 
where there is more advertising than any- 
where in the world, the wages of the worker 
will buy a bigger and more varied basket of 
products than those of his counterpart in 
Britain or Holland. This fact does not of 
itself provide final proof of the value of ad- 
vertising, for the actual and potential re- 
sources of the United States are enormous 
and that could be the answer. But the fact 
remains that Americans believe—and we join 
them in that belief—that among the instru- 
ments necessary to turn that enormous 
potential into usable consumer resources 
advertising plays the leading part. It would 
indeed be a sorry thing if in this time of 
increasing scientific change and development, 
advertising were to. be forbidden to play its 
part in translating the fertile thoughts of 
scientists into results that mean something 
in everyday life. 


UNILEVER’S OWN EXPERIENCE 


Up to this point I have been outlining in 
a general way some of the benefits which I 
believe that advertising brings to the economy 
of a country. The story has had to be 
brief and I have not, I know, covered 
all the aspects. But there I must leave 
it and for the second half of my speech turn 
to some of our own experiences as a 
big advertiser. 

First, let us take note of the fact that. ad- 
vertising reflects the quickened tempo of our 
times. New products and product improve- 
ments follow fast upon each other and news 
of them reaches mass audiences quicker than 
before. People switch more readily to more 
convenient or more efficient innovations and 
the advertiser must spend more money more 
quickly if he is to bring home to the con- 
sumer the advantages which his product 
offers, and not risk the loss of his market. 
Competition is an integral part of this quick- 
ened tempo and inténse competition increases 
advertising expenditure. But manufacturers 
compete because there is a prize worth win- 
ning and in doing so they tend, in our experi- 
ence, to develop the potential market more 
rapidly than could be done by one manu- 
facturer alone. And the consumer, too, gains 
from the manufacturer’s incentive to improve 
his product and the greater choice that re- 
sults from new products. 


Our own records provide some measure of 
the increased pace of life since the war. 
Nearly one quarter of our detergents trade 
in the United Kingdom and one third in 
Holland come from products that have been 
first put on the market in the last six years. 
Nearly 70 per cent of our margarine sales 
in Germany and 61 per cent of the total 
turnover of our Lever Company in the 
United States comes from products intro- 
duced in the same period. This acceleration 
has changed some of our businesses sub- 
stantially within the last few years and the 
need to keep pace with changes like this has 
caused us to spend considerably more heavily 
on advertising in a number of countries. In 
general, the more sophisticated the country 
the greater the advertising. 


But though the weight of our advertising 
may vary from country to country, certain 
broad principles seem to be established. 
First, the need for courage to risk making 
mistakes. We have to try things. If the 
attempt fails, the money is wasted. That 
may be deplored but it is a risk comparable 
to those we run in research, where a pro- 
portion of the projects pursued by our scien- 
tists are almost bound to end up in blind 
alleys. This is all part of the price we pay 
for finding out what works. 

Just as one must have the nerve to risk 
making mistakes, so must one have courage 
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in- deciding how much money needs to be 
spent on a particular product or promotion, 
There is no cut-and-dried formula. We have 
to build on our experience to find out how to 
spend no more and no less than is needed to 
achieve the object. Refusal to recognise that 
the moment has come to cut one’s losses igs 
a serious mistake; but so is the failure to 
appreciate that to keep on that little bit 
longer may be just what is needed to turn 
the scales and make a product a success in- 
stead of a failure. 


WIDE CHOICE OF MEDIA 


Today there are available many means of 
advertising: newspapers, magazines, posters, 
the cinema, wireless and television. There 
is shop display, and there are the many 
forms of schemes such as coupons, bargain 
packs and other methods of sampling. The 
advertiser must choose which to use and in 
what proportions, so as to get the best return 
for his money and cut wasteful overlapping to 
the minimum. This is a big potential source 
of error which can be very costly, since the 
cost of buying space in the newspaper or 
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COMPARISON BETWEEN RISE IN 
PRICE OF TYPICAL UNILEVER 
BRANDED PRODUCTS AND RISE 
IN COST OF LIVING, 1938-1957 


1957 (1938— 100) 


| Unilever 

Cost of |Consume 
Living Selling 
Index Price 
Index 
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Persil soap powder .. 
Lux flakes 
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Stork margarine 
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Radion soap powder . 
Vim 

Lux toilet soap 

Blue Band margarine. 


Nv 


Sunlight soap 
Soleil soap powder .. 


_ Lux toilet soap 
Sclo margarine 


Persil soap powder . 
Lux toilet soap 


Sunlight soap 


Lux toilet soap 
Lifebuoy soap 
Rinso soap powder .. 


Australia 
Sunlight soap 
Velvet soap 
Rinso soap powder .. 





Sunlight soap 
Lux toilet soap 


Note.—Products with high oils/fat content, 
e.g., margarine, hard soaps and toilets soaps, etc. 
are particularly affected by the substantial rise In 
oils and fats prices—which in 1957 were about 
six times as high as in 1938. 

* 224 excluding Purchase Tax. 
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time on the air is extremely high, and in fact 
normally greater than the cost of composing 
the advertising. In so far as the solution to 
this problem of the choice of media lies in 
more accurate information about the extent 
and nature of their circulation, a responsi- 
bility lies on the owners of the media as well 
as on the advertisers. In the United 
Kingdom, the Netherlands and two or three 
other countries excellent information is 
available, but in most countries Unilever 
companies are still struggling with problems 
for whose solution much basic information 
js lacking. The media owners can play a 
big part by providing this information, which 
will make possible more effective and less 
wasteful advertising. 


TELEVISION 


The most recent means of advertising is 
television, and I will mention briefly our 
present assessment of this medium. Its 
growth in the United States and Canada in 
the past few years has been remarkable and 
we are Now witnessing a comparable develop- 
ment in the United Kingdom where, after 
the controversy and doubts which preceded 
jis introduction, commercial television is 
now firmly established. In Holland, where 
the whole question is at present under dis- 
cussion, we have no doubt that the use of 
television for advertising is bound to come 
before long. 


Television costs the advertiser a lot, but 
it is worth the money, and it gets more 
economic as it covers more and more of the 
country. Both in the United States, where 
it is now generally our first choice, and in 
Britain, it has provided a means of com- 
municating with our consumers in a way that 
not only seems very welcome to them but has 
proved efficient to us. In Britain there are 
still a number of transitional problems and 
uncertainties, but by the end of 1957 it was 
covering one-third of the homes in the 
country and is clearly taking its place as yet 
another national medium for advertising. 
This is not to say that as time goes by it will 
necessarily grow at the expense of other 
media. Not all products are ideally suited 
for advertising on television. Moreover, in 
a developing economy in which more and 
more advertisers are seeking ways of adver- 
ising a growing diversity of products one 
can expect a general increase in all the means 
of advertising. American experience points 
to this conclusion. In the United States 
television advertising revenue continued to 
increase in 1957 but radio had a surprising 
revival and reversed the downward trend 
that had started in 1952. Newspapers, too, 
and magazines increased their advertising 
revenue, while the outdoor advertising busi- 
ness enjoyed a record year. 


NEED FOR FREE AND GENUINE 
COMPETITION 


At present there is a severe practical limit 
to the amount of advertising that television 
can take. In the United Kingdom it is 
already difficult for advertisers to get all the 
mime they want, and this difficulty will get 
more acute unless and until another service 
1s provided. It seems to me that this will 
have to come and that, once the plunge has 
been taken and the decision made to allow 
commercial television at all, it is no more 
than logical to allow free and genuine com- 
Petition in this new field. This would give 
viewers still greater choice at no extra cost 
to themselves, and since commercial television 
Can only pay for itself by attracting worth- 
While audiences, the emphasis will remain 
On the quality of programme that will 
Persuade people to watch it. 


Doubts are usually expressed about this 
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quality of the programmes when the possible 
introduction of commercial television in a 
country is under’ consideration. The 
opponents fear that to attract mass audiences 
the programmes will be designed to appeal 
to the lowest common denominator of public 
taste and that Gresham’s Law—a very hard- 
worked, and indeed misapplied, metaphor in 
this context—will operate to bring all pro- 
grammes down to the same vulgar level. 
But it does not seem to have worked out 
quite like that in the United Kingdom. Sir 
Robert Fraser, head of the British Inde- 
pendent Television Authority, had some 
interesting things to say on this theme when 
he spoke at Bonn early in March. He 
pointed out, for example, that in 1955, before 
the coming of commercial television, there 
were only four programmes of religion in 
the average ten-week period, one church 
service and three discussion programmes ; 
now there were thirty-two, twelve services 
and twenty discussion programmes. Simi- 
larly, where previously there had been only 
two programmes a week which dealt mainly 
with politics and current affairs, there were 


now nine. And, as he said, it was difficult 
not to believe that in this way tele- 
vision was reducing the passion and 


prejudice of the democratic party con- 
flict and leading us perhaps a little closer 
to the ideal of a fair-minded and temperate 
democracy. 


PROMOTION SCHEMES 


Apart from television, the form of adver- 
tising that attracts most attention today— 
not all of it friendly—is coupons, bargain 
packs and similar offers. 


Some people seem to think that there is 
something bogus about these promotion 
schemes and that their cost would be better 
applied in making a permanent price reduc- 
tion. They suggest that if a manufacturer 
can from time to time offer a soap powder, 
for example, at, say, 4d. below the normal 
price, he could equally well afford to reduce 
the price permanently—if not by the full 4d., 
at least by some smaller sum. This sugges- 
tion misses the point that for the scheme to 
succeed in its first object, which is to induce 
people to sample the product, it has got to 
represent an opportunity to get the product 
at a genuine bargain price, and for that 
reason the offer cannot be other than tem- 
porary. 


Now, if it be asked why we should go on 
making people sample our products when 
they are still the same, the answer is that 
they are not the same. I mentioned earlier 
the changes that had come about in our 
business in the past few years through the 
introduction of new products. What is less 
obvious is that our products, new and old, 
are continually being changed and improved 
from year to year. As examples, in the past 
five years in the United Kingdom there have 
been four changes in Lux Toilet Soap, six 
in Persil, two in Omo and two in Gibbs S.R. 
toothpaste. In Holland in the same period 
there have been five changes in Blue Band, 
three in Lux Toilet Soap, six in Omo, five in 
Sunil, five in Radion and two in Vim. While 
some of these are old-established products 
and some are relatively new, all are subject 
to change as we go on finding ways of making 
Our products more efficient and more accept- 
able. Big changes are rare but small improve- 
ments are constantly being made, which over 
the years add up to big developments. This 
continual state of evolution is enough to 
justify our constantly persuading the public 
to give them a further trial. We want the 
public .to get quickly acquainted with each 
change, particularly as we find that the public 
sometimes disagree with us that a change is 
an improvement. It is a matter of very 
practical importance to us to find out quickly 
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whether the change we have made is to the 
public taste. 


The other purpose of a promotional scheme 
is to make our advertising more effective, for 
the claim made by an advertisement is much 
more intelligible to the consumer if he or she 
is actually using a product at the time we 
advertise. She can verify for herself what we 
mean, for example, when we talk about the 
whiteness of Persil, the brightness of Omo 
or the perfume of a toilet soap. 


COUPONING 


A permanent price reduction is not the 
alternative to promotions. We have tried it, 
and it did not work. The amount of money 
which is saved by dropping the promotion is 
too small to make any significant impact if it 
is applied to reducing the price. And the fact 
is that if we were to drop promotions we 
would have to find other ways of achieving 
the same objects, not necessarily so efficient 
and not necessarily less expensive. But we 
are not rigid in outlook and we continually 
search for new ideas and forms of promo- 
tions, as the attitude of the consumer and her 
needs keep changing. For example, in 1954, 
24 per cent of our advertising expenditure in 
the United Kingdom and 20 per cent in 
Holland went on couponing. In 1957 the 
proportions were 13 per cent for the United 
Kingdom, 11 per cent for Holland. But 
though this reflects our assessment of 
the changing pattern, we still consider 
couponing one of the most effective 
= of introducing a new or an improved 

ne. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


I have more than once mentioned the pat- 
tern of change. The advertiser himself must 
be flexible and adaptable to change, he must 
constantly question his own experience and 
be alert to recognise the change inevitable in 
all human and social behaviour, and one of 
the tools of the trade that helps him to do so 
is the way he gets information about the 
consumer’s real needs. 


Methods of statistical market research have 
been evolving and developing in the last 30 
years and their techniques are well known. 
They still depend on getting answers to ques- 
tions and the answers will never be better 
than the questions asked. A wrong question 
may produce a misleading answer, causing 
wasted advertising expenditure and perhaps 
serious business losses. The business man 
has relied on his experience and commonsense 
to prevent him asking silly and misleading 
questions and now psychological study is 
beginning to add a new tool to market 
research and perhaps bringing further 
accuracy to the science of advertising. The 
first Lord Leverhulme used to say that half 
his advertising was wasted, but he never knew 
which half. We hope that we are on the way 
to bettering that score. 


Information through research is the basis 
on which a business forecasts future pat- 
terns. Our aim must be not only to give the 
consumer what she wants, but to find out 
what she will want—next year and the year 
after. We have to discover her latent wants 
and be ready to meet them when she becomes 
aware of them. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Within the limits of this speech I have 
not been able to deal with more than a few 
aspects of a very large subject. Some facets 
of advertising are, I know, easy targets for the 
criticism of the intellectual, and some of the 
criticism is legitimate. But just as advertis- 
ing sometimes overstates the case, so does its 
critic. He will tell you, for example, that the 
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money-grubbing advertiser tempts people in- 
to spending more than they can afford and 
thus reduces them to a state of misery 
through financial worry, at the same time con- 
tinuing to tantalise them with the prospect of 
all the other delectable things that they can- 
not buy. This particular attack, I may say, 
leaves Unilever’s withers reasonably un- 
wrung, for we have yet to hear of a house- 
wife driven to bankruptcy through lavish 
expenditure on soap, margarine, sausages or 
toothpaste. But all such criticism leads, in 
the end, to the dilemma of weighing the 
need to protect the weak-willed and weak- 
witted minority against the need to leave the 
robust and shrewd majority with the right to 
pick and choose for themselves. Let us 
by all means continue to improve the ethics 
of advertising, which indeed in many coun- 
tries is already subject to codes of conduct 
far stricter than some critics realise. 
But if this process of improvement 
results in the advertiser being deprived 
of the basic right to try to persuade the con- 
sumer to exercise her choice in his favour, 
the consumer too will find that she has 
lost something. She will have lost her 
freedom of choice. 


The Chairman concluded by moving the 
adoption of the Report and Accounts for the 
year 1957. Mr G. J. Cole, Vice-Chairman, 
seconded the motion and it was carried 
unanimously. 


The proposed final dividend of 114 per 


NATION LIFE AND 
GENERAL ASSURANCE 


EXTREMELY SOUND POSITION 


The Thirty-third Annual Ordinary 
General Meeting of Nation Life and General 
Assurance Company Limited was held yester- 
day at Teddington, Mr H. Cox, the chair- 
man, presiding. The following are extracts 
from his statement: 


During the year the Company opened the 
Ordinary Life Branch and issued retirement 
annuity policies under the Finance Act, 1956. 
The Company’s Policy was approved by the 
tax authorities, and we were authorised to 
issue this type of policy. The amount of 
new business for 1957 was £51,464, and our 
expectations for the coming year have been 
doubled. This Branch will continue its 
development. We propose to extend the 
range of our policies in our Ordinary Life 
Branch. 


The Company’s income during 1957 was 
£336,235, as compared with £324,359 for 
1956, an increase of £11,876. The premium 
income in our various branches was 
£282,523, an increase of £6,826. Our interest 
income was £52,402, an increase of £5,031. 
Our claim payments—Industrial Life Branch 
—were £156,354, an increase of £4,301. In 
the Life Branches the sum assured, with 
bonuses, of policies in force was £4,365,661. 


Our assets shown in the balance-sheet are 
£1,237,754 with our Life Funds (including 
the investment reserve fund), £1,080,454 and 
taking into account the additional reserves 
which are included in our valuation, shows 
an extremely sound position. 


The directors have recommended that a 
final dividend of 6d. per 5s. stock unit, free 
of tax, be paid, making a total dividend of 
8d. per 5s. stock unit, free of tax, for the 
year ended December 31, 1957. The direc- 
tors further recommend that the payment of 
an interim dividend of 3d. per 5s. stock 
unit, free of tax, be made for the year ending 
December 31, 1958. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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cent on the Ordinary Stock and a dividend 
of 6 per cent on the Deferred Stock payable 
on May 13, 1958, were approved. 


The retiring Directors were re-appointed. 


The remuneration of the Auditors, Messrs 
Cooper Brothers & Co. and Messrs Price 
Waterhouse & Co., who had been re-appoint- 
ed under the provisions of the Companies 
Act 1948, was fixed. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman, Directors and all 
employees. 


UNILEVER N.V. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Mem- 
bers of Unilever N.V. was held on April 24th 
at Museumpark, Rotterdam. Mr F. J. 
Tempel presided and made a speech in simi- 
lar terms to that delivered by Lord Hey- 
worth at the Annual General Meeting of 
Unilever Limited, reported above. 


The Report and Accounts for the year 
1957 were adopted. The proposed final 
dividend of 103 per cent (being the equivalent 
of the final dividend for the same year to be 
paid by Unilever Limited to its Ordinary 
Stockholders calculated in accordance with 
the provisions of the Equalisation Agree- 
ment) was approved, the retiring Directors 
were re-appointed and the Auditors, Messrs 
Price Waterhouse & Co. and Messrs Cooper 
Brothers & Co., were re-appointed. 


BANK LEUMI LE-ISRAEL 
BM 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


The seventh Annual General Meeting of 
the Bank, being the fifty-sixth of the business 
established in 1902, was held in Tel-Aviv on 
April 17, 1958. 

In his address the 
Foerder, drew attention 
factory progress during 
of the public had risen 
IL.208 million, and the rate of increase had 
again been greater than the average increase 
with all banking institutions in Israel. Special 
Deposits of the Government and Govern- 
ment Institutions remained practically un- 
changed at IL.76 million. The Bank’s savings 
scheme, introduced two years ago, was 
making satisfactory progress. 


Advances and loans remained subject to 
the Government’s anti-inflationary policy of 
credit restrictions. They had risen during 
the year from IL.86 to IL.95 million, and 
rediscount facilities were increased from 
IL.16 to IL.22 million. Documentary 
Credits and Acceptances had increased from 
IL.54 to IL.59 million, indicating the expan- 
sion in foreign trade. 


The Directors had appropriated IL.250,000 
to the Reserve Fund, bringing it up to 
IL.3,250,000 and IL.100,000 to the Con- 
tingencies Reserve. 


In reviewing the general economic condi- 
tions, the Chairman drew attention to the 
need to balance claims on the Government’s 
budget by fixing priorities. The country 
tended to want security, large immigration, 
expansion and development, and at the same 
time increased standards of living. All these 
together were incapable of achievement. 
The country must prepare itself for the day 
when outside support will diminish con- 
siderably. 


Chairman, Dr Y. 
to the Bank’s satis- 
the Year: Deposits 
by IL.36 million to 


The meeting approved the accounts and 
the proposed final dividend of 63 per cent, 
which again brings the total for the year to 
123 per cent, subject to tax. 
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BROWN BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


RECORD GROUP TURNOVER 


The sixty-first Annual General Meeting of 
Brown Brothers Limited was held at the 
Great Eastern Hotel, Liverpool Street, E.C.2, 
on Friday, April 18, 1958. 


Sir Richard Yeabsley, CBE, FCA, the 
Chairman, presided. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 


_ I am pleased to report for the fourth year 
in succession the sales of the Company and 
its subsidiaries at a record level. 


The trading profits of the Group for the 
year 1957 amounted to £1,103,359, compared 
with £976,894 the previous year. 


After charging depreciation, mortgage 
interest, directors’ emoluments, auditors’ 
remuneration, and a sum of £36,774 in 
respect of Employees’ Profit Sharing Scheme, 
the net Group profit, before charging, taxa- 
tion, amounts to £891,820, as against 
£789,342 a year ago. Provision for taxation 
amounts to £512,148, compared with 
£460,419, leaving a net profit of the Group, 
after charging taxation, of £379,672. Of 
this figure, £70,298 has been retained in the 
subsidiary companies, leaving a net profit for 
the year of £309,374 to be dealt with in the 
Profit and Loss Appropriation account of 
the parent company, compared with £256,354 
a year ago. 

It is recommended that £150,000 should 
be transferred to General Reserve, against 
£100,000 for the previous year. 


The directors propose a final payment of 
10 per cent on the issued Ordinary share 
capital, making a total of 125 per.cent for the 
year. 

The unappropriated profit carried to the 
Balance Sheet is increased by £8,704 to 
£369,568. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


I have already referred to the record sales 
of the year, and I am pleased to report that 
the motor trade now appears to have fully 
recovered from the difficulties experienced 
early in 1957. 


The sale of transport service equipment, 
plant and tools, showed some setback early 
in the year, but towards the end of the 
year sales were again increasing. Restricted 
mileages must obviously reduce tyre demand, 
but once again we can report that our tyre 
— are back to their normal progressive 
evel. 


In the Cycle section of our business, sales 
of complete machines, components and 
accessories, showed a considerable rise in the 
early part of the year, undoubtedly due to 
the restrictions placed on private motoring. 
Towards the end of the year there was some 
fall in demand, but business is now more 
normai. 


It is pleasing to report a considerable 
increase in the sales of our Radio and Elec- 
trical Group, where increasing demand for 
radio and television receivers has produced 
record figures for this section of our business. 


In a business as complex and varied as 
ours it is always difficult to give any reliable 


forecast for the coming year. Certainly sales 
in the first two months of 1958 have been 
most encouraging. Nevertheless, it would 
seem that the Government restriction 0 
capital investment and monetary policy must 
have an effect on some of our depariments 
in the months ahead. 


The report was adopted. 
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PHILIPS’ INCANDESCENT LAMP 


WORKS HOLDING COMPANY 
ee ees 


The Annual Report and Accounts of the above-named company and of the Operating Company, Philips’ Incandescent Lamp Works, are now 
available in their English translation. The Holding Company owns f1.494,730,000 Ordinary shares of the Company out of a total of f1.495,047,000 and 
fi. 143,593,000 Preference shares out of the fi.144,000,000 in issue. Below are given the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account of the Operating 
Company as at 3lst December, 1957. 





BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1957 























ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Property, plant and equipment : Share capital and reserves : 
PRONE WONG. 6 iG csencsceseas de 662,038,000 Ordinary share capital................ 495,047,000 
ECE oon eS Catndcnkdececaqed'e 312,179,000 6% cum. part. pref. share capital ....... 144,000,000 
——_ 349,859,000 Share premium account .............. 63,622,000 
Intangible Assets: -- PU SUOUN é cab tadctdatevisceces 494,903,000 
Investments in and amounts due from Associ- —_—_—_—_— 
SE ia iO 5KhKeRe Kew OReS 1,380,442,000 1,197,572,000 
Sundry non-current assets ............... 5,895,000 DEN Ss idaetdaccdibdsdwataewas 320,544,000 
Stocks : ——————_ 1, 518, 116,000 
Peet SON gc irsndcasccaecuucees 180,198,000 Sundry provisions: 
COMMEIGEEE SEDER: i552 cone SicSeccees 75,399,000 Long-term provisions..........-+.es+. 34,818,000 
————_ 255,597,000 Short-term provisions ........... se. 29,295,000 
Debtors : —---— 64,113,000 
Trade and other debtors.............. 118,511,000 Long-term Liabilities : 
Pate MID 6c Sac caccacdesacaces 7,016,000 34 °% 25-year debentures (unsecured) .... 60,000,000 
————__ 125,527,000 34% 20-year dollar debentures (unse- 
Liquid Assets : GD ec adieGdincastneecnsseaens 18,925,000 
Marketable securities................. 5,887,000 4% 25-year dollar debentures (unse- 
Cash at bank and in hand ............ 170,457,000 a a ee ee eee 75,700,000 
———_ 176,344,000 5% 15-year Convertible debentures ..... 186,268,000 
Other long-term liabilities. ............ 185,502,000 
———_ 526,395,000 
Current Liabilities : 
Creditors, including provision for taxation 53,828,000 
PURE GUE 6 oo 6 bc Ke dk idcsncccvs 36,085,000 
—_—_—_——- 89,913,000 
Profit available for distribution. .......... + 95,127,000 
2,293,664,000 2,293 ,664,000 
(All amounts in guilders.) _ —_—_—_ 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 1957 
Profit, including profits made by Subsidiaries, after foreign taxation and before deduction of the following items ....... 326,954,000 
reer Gr nes SU GI II 4 oi de cuecd ceded deceeegdbseeesdekueae nuaadsasedenedsdnadeeden 36,814,000 
I hen ciate ha Pak edi eae dnikwd ald Ou eeiveaa Woes AOAVEORS UNA ER ER REL eg Resse CEN dedneansakeaddeal 21,198,000 
ens OUP IN FUN ra 6s. Kadkaedadesdcacecdas caweweustdinsiansreadiceuceessacccundeceeaddincesaa 14,438,000 
ee 72,450,000 
Pe CIs 63 Coc doe pededueweeneeeata seasuaadaeed dee sddeakewss saseue ddonedeedasacauecsannas 254,504,000 
ee es CN I hss 5 ke ck 6 kb sds eceademubanaeded adncdesaedeawabedaeuseadauseeneas 80,603,000 
Oe ee OU Oe isa a ahh SOa Shak Sead AeecsS esandadescenewNsaseukkeautasekeesss san seacsnessanes 173,901 ,000 
Profit available for distribution : 
Shareholders’ dividends at the rate of 7.6 per cent. per annum on the Cumulative Participating Preference Shares and 14 per cent. 

Sn I oo rca Oak a ws gaat Sa Ceedea dd ACEReRR OR Os db CERES EERCGACENENOe Nees eeaeuaceedeanseaeuas 80,250,580 
ee ee Ne NEE Cl SINE ao 05k hob ie hiedc dete eGe bac wh edsicenneddbccedsnendcedoasneeouadudceaumnas 7,027,036 
POND CUI i S5 thie anetds CaWiaccodaeedkbdeeseNdieraduessddeeenaridcceatenddeecdendasbuwsudekeesesusdeasaenen 7,849,651 

95,127,267 


The development of the Philips Group as a whole over recent years is shown in a table published in the Annual Report, from which the following 
figures have been extracted. 


1957 1956 1955 1954 1953 
In millions of guilders 
og EOE OUT ETRE TEE TCLE TR Te PTC CC Pee TO eT 3,177 | 2,686 2,280 1,936 1,601 
Pe Ee IN iin ac hawe se acniecdwcsiewacuasucerdsekeetenses 394 313 269 231 } 172 
occa sacacckwpadiessheauasaeeeabakreheeen | 12.4% | 11.6% 11.8% 11.9% | 10.7% 
ee I I ee Sen gp otncceaake ten se ewemanananemnekwaceel 187 158 } 148 | 119 } 88 
Di TeNINIMEIINS 5.25 cia oectasdeuaeadewadensdudisacsaecewes 5.9% 5.9% | 6.35% | 6.2% 5.52% 
IG £505. cand da teccsms adage cdeanedateettannkeueweades 95 94 71 48 37 
een OO IS ws acs ocaedacuandeeSedeeaevesabeeneekaws Ja} 60% 48% 40% 42% 
Rees er IO WON ois cca cadena Cacdkotincewscwssewnanmaaas | 14% 14% 14% 14% | 14% 
RPEVICIINS CNN PONTOON GIONS 5.565 icin sac cciecwessissecncaseseenedeeens of 6A | 7.6% 7.6% 7.6% 7.6% 
Additions to property, plant and equipment...............cceeeeeeees 275 293 239 144 82 
Depreciation of property, plant and equipment .............eeeeeeeees 118 100 82 74 } 64 
CII tee ofa a cg Ka cu ee eee eke ee tWe eee era ese wee eh eaes 2,442 2,135 1,916 | 1,481 ' 1,378 
IS 5 5.0 xia's bab oC cla dWae eg en deena es howard esmcdeesaeee 1,164 1,038 839 713 618 
RINE NUINNIOD 8 iG6 Gn ald Sa. did sierra wreweceaveinca dal cdsetiausawed 925 654 491 393 } 378 
~ UNE. otseed fiw Sas aie tecdd teas esee ee eesesenisekedadawanaad 1,665 1,535 1,426 1,029 949 
tatios : 
Curcems atncts 16 caret ROGGE. ..«c.tn ic ccvassediacidecessessanws 223 2.3 a4 2.1 2.2 
ee NG Oe EN Sd cichdacnceenscadaweeewetacbadequakaeeme uns 0.8 0.9 1.1 0.9 1.0 
PUIINOE Gl DOCU OMNNOUEND 5. 6 osns cust edkewdcddetwcucenieaseeedeees 160,000 152,000 143,000 123,000 106,000 


Copies of the above Accounts may be obtained from the Company’s British Fiscal Agents, 


PHILIP HILL, HIGGINSON & CO. LIMITED 
55, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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SAXONE, LILLEY & SKINNER (HOLDINGS) 







The annual general meeting of Saxone, 
Lilley and Skinner (Holdings) Limited will be 
held on May 14th at Kilmarnock. 

The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr Thos. Lilley, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


The Saxone and Lilley & Skinner groups 
of companies were merged on January 8, 
1957, and accordingly the accompanying 
Accounts are the first to be issued covering 
the combined trading activities of the whole 
group. 

Your Company has now over 470 retail 
outlets, mainly through the well-known 
Saxone, Lilley & Skinner, Benefit and Cable 
chains of shops, but also through over 60 
departments in department stores. The 
establishment of shoe departments in depart- 
ment stores is a growing development in this 
country and through its Store Group your 
Company has ensured for itself a fair share 
of this trade. Together these shops and 
departments give a well balanced distribution 
of outlets throughout the British Isles and 
Eire and they form the main trading activity 
of the group. The Company also owns five 
factories in Kilmarnock and Leicester which 
supply our wholesale customers and retail 
outlets of the Group and in addition support 
a growing export trade. The Company’s other 
interests at home and overseas are shown on 
page 2 of these Accounts. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Turning to the Accounts themselves, it is 
not possible to draw from them a true com- 
parison with 1956 because the figures shown 
for that year are those of the former Saxone 
Shoe Company only. Had such a comparison 
been drawn the net profit before tax of 
£1,128,232 would have shown a decrease of 
approximately £90,000 on 1956 profits. calcu- 
lated on a similar basis. Turnover was main- 
tained at a higher level than in previous 
years, but the extra gross profits made were 
not enough to absorb the increase in over- 
heads incurred during the year. 


Some of these overheads are of a non- 
recurring nature. The initial expenses of the 
amalgamation and the cost of the capital 
payment to the Lilley & Skinner shareholders 
led to heavy borrowings during a year when 
the bank rate and the interest rates which 
follow it have been exceptionally high. The 
opportunity has been taken also during the 
first year of the amalgamation to bring the 
accounting years of the various companies 
into line, and so far as the Lilley & Skinner 
companies are concerned the Accounts cover 
a period of 51 weeks only. As the process 
of integration and rationalisation goes on 
certain of these overheads will be substan- 
tially reduced, and a fall in them is to be 
expected in 1958. 


NEW LEEDS WAREHOUSE 


.There are, however, certain expenses, such 
as interest charges, wages and rates, control 
of which is largely out of our hands. It is 
in the Company’s manufacturing interests in 
Kilmarnock and Leicester that the burden of 
these increased overheads, and especially of 
increased wages, has been most severely felt. 
In an industry as intensely competitive as 
ours profit margins are narrow, and wage in- 


A YEAR OF GREAT ACTIVITY 


WELL BALANCED DISTRIBUTION OF OUTLETS 
MR THOS. LILLEY ON EFFORTS TO OBTAIN FULL ADVANTAGE FROM AMALGAMATION 


creases cannot be added to retail prices if 
sales, and consequently full production 
in the factories, are to be maintained. Our 
aim is to peg and if possible reduce our prices 
and since we are not prepared to lower the 
quality of the shoes we are taking active 
steps to increase the output and efficiency 
of the factories beyond what has already 
been achieved. Plans are in hand now to 
distribute the manufacture of shoes between 
the Company’s factories in the United King- 
dom in such a way that the best use is made 
of the knowledge and experience, and of the 
plant itself, in each factory. 


Although credit restrictions have made it 
necessary to limit or postpone some of the 
developments envisaged when the amalgama- 
tion took place, there is one major project 
which we intend to carry out right away. 
This is the building of a new warehouse at 
Leeds. The increase in the number of shops 
over the last few years has made the existing 
warehouse accommodation inadequate, and 
it is not well situated geographically to give 
as economical and efficient a service to the 
branches as we would wish. A modern ware- 
house has therefore been planned which will 
occupy a site near Leeds, and will supply the 
Company’s shops in the Midlands and the 
northern part of the United Kingdom, while 
the Lilley & Skinner warehouse at King’s 
Cross will supply those in the south. The 
new warehouse, which should be ready for 
occupation early in 1959, will incorporate the 
latest methods of mechanical handling and 
storage of goods, and, apart from the im- 
proved service it will‘give to branches, should 
in itself provide a substantial saving in run- 
ning costs. 

Your Company met with disappointing 
results in both the overseas manufacturing 
subsidiaries in South Africa and Australia, 
Difficult trading conditions in both these 
countries have been experienced during the 
past year but visits have been paid to both 
factories by Directors and senior executives 
of the group to investigate these conditions 
and steps have been taken now to ensure 
that the most is made of the capital invested 
in the two countries. 


NEW BRANCHES AND EXTENSIONS 


Your Directors believe that the difficulties 
to which I have referred are temporary only, 
and are no reason to alter the forecast I made 
a year ago that in the long run the amalgama- 
tion will be beneficial to everybody connected 
with Saxone, Lilley & Skinner (Holdings) 
Limited. It has been a year of great activity 
in the group. New shops have been opened 
by Saxone in Strand, London, and in Leices- 
ter and Bristol, and important and profitable 
extensions were made to many existing shops. 
Saxone have also opened since December 31st 
three very fine branches at Portman House, 
Oxford Street, London, at Brixton and at 
Birmingham, and have established three new 
shoe departments in department stores. 
Lilley & Skinner opened new shops in Exeter, 
Chelmsford and Sutton. A new site in a 
prominent position in the centre of Ealing 
has been purchased for development and the 
building which is planned for it will include 
a new Lilley & Skinner shop. A comprehen- 
sive programme of modernisation is well 
under way and includes extensive alterations 
and a new shop front to Lilley & Skinner’s 





branch at 358 Oxford Street which is still 
the largest shoe store in the world. 


In addition to these extensions to the Com- 
pany’s trading activities very considerable re- 
organisation has been going on within the 
group, and considerable planning for the 
future has been undertaken which will enable 
full advantage to be taken of the amalgama- 
tion and of the separate knowledge and ex- 
perience which each company can contribute, 
The technical exchange of information has 
proved most valuable, particularly in the fields 
of manufacture, to which I have already re- 
ferred, and merchandising. Care has been 
taken during the past year, and particularly 
during its second half, to ensure that the 
Company begins 1958 with clean stocks and 
is well placed to meet the new fashion trends 
in women’s shoes which are known to exist. 
Your Directors believe therefore that if 
general trading conditions in 1958 show no 
marked fluctuation, the end of last year will 
mark the beginning of an upward trend in 
your Company’s fortunes. 


There are no other items in the con- 
solidated profit and loss account which re- 
quire special comment, but I should like to 
draw attention to the very large amount set 
aside for depreciation, of £238,507, to which 
should be added a further appropriation of 
£30,000 which appears later in the profit and 
loss account. The cost of maintaining a high 
standard of shop fittings is ever increasing in 
these days of inflation. We are sure that the 
expenditure incurred on these assets is well 
justified by the sales which they encourage, 
and by the comfort and service to customers 
which they offer, but we aré equally sure that 
the cost of maintaining them should be found 
from profits retained in the business and 
warrants a large appropriation. 


DIVIDEND 


Your Directors have given careful con- 
sideration to the rate of dividend payable on 
the ordinary shares and in view of all the 
circumstances of the year have felt justified 
in maintaining the total distribution at the 
same rate as last year, of 224 per cent. 
Accordingly they have declared a second 
interim of 15 per cent which will take the 
place of the final dividend ordinarily paid at 
this time of the year. 


The balance sheet again compares the assets 
and liabilities of the present group with those 
of Saxone Shoe Company Limited only for 
1956 and a large increase in the various items 
in the balance sheet is therefore to be ex- 
pected. It is perhaps worth reminding you 
that the current value of the freehold and 
leasehold properties is substantially in excess 
of £8 million. 

I referred last year to the staff and em- 
ployees and the very great contribution which 
their goodwill and loyalty make towards the 
Company’s success. That I do so again 1s 
not merely a conventional expression of 
thanks. The friendliness and enthusiasm with 
which all members of the staffs of the two 
companies have co-operated during the past 
year has been a most happy feature of the 
amalgamation. There is no doubt that with 
such willing support on all sides the steps 
which have already been taken and planned 
for the future well-being of the Company are 
assured of success. 
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JAS. WILLIAMSON & SON 


GREATER EFFORT FOR LESS REWARD 


INTENSIFIED COMPETITION 


LORD PEEL’S 


The twenty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Jas. Williamson & Son, Limited, was held 
on April 16th at Lune Mills, Lancaster, The 
Right Honourable The Earl Peel (chairman 
of the company) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr L. Beswick) read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors was read by Mr R. W. 
Gorman, FCA, of Messrs Viney, Price and 
Goodyear. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman, which had been circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 24, 1957, and was taken as read: 


In common with many other enterprises 
our experience in 1957 was one of greater 
effort for less reward. This was due to 
intensified competition between firms and 
roducts and to the steady rise in wages with 
its reflection in overhead expenses and the 
manufactured materials which we buy. 


NET PROFITS AND ALLOCATIONS 


Net profits for the year to December 24, 
1957, before taxation, were £714,629, which is 
a decrease of £154,786 when compared with 
the previous year. Charges for taxation on 
those profits in the Company’s Profit and 
Loss Account are £431,304 which is 60 per 
cent (56 per cent last year) of the profit for 
the year. This higher effective rate of taxa- 
tion arises in part from the penal rate of 
Profits Tax on distributed profits. Despite 
the reduction in profits for the year, the Board 
have maintained the policy, which they have 
followed for many years, of making a transfer 
on a calculated basis from taxed profits of the 
year to Plant Replacement Reserve in the 
sum of £65,000. You will recall that in my 
statement to you in 1955 when profits were 
higher I said that we felt it right that the 
stockholders should receive some benefit in 
those circumstances. On the results for 1957, 
the Board now recommends the payment 
of a: Final Dividend of 6 per cent on the 
£1,996,272 of 10s. Ordinary Stock and on the 
£665,424 of 10s. “A” Ordinary Stock, less 
Income Tax at 8s. 6d. in the £, making a 
total of 10 per cent for the year, and after 
setting aside an amount of £100,000 for trans- 
fer to General Reserve, leaving £45,612 to 
be carried forward to next year. 


FLOORCOVERING AND COATED FABRICS 


On the floorcovering side, competition in 
our conventional lines has been intense as 
much fresh productive capacity from up-to- 
date machinery has been brought into opera- 
tion, while prices have been held at a very 
low level in relation to the capital employed. 
The result has been concentration on design 
and quality—fields in which we are capable 
of holding our own against all comers. The 
advent of new products, heavily advertised, 
has intensified the struggle and is being met 
by wider publicity on our part, with the 
Object of familiarising buyers with the merits 


of our products and our own ability as manu- 
facturers. 


On the coated fabrics side of our business, 
our wallcovering Dadolin has made consider- 
able progress, while Lionide, the name we 
adopted twelve years ago for our vinyl-coated 
Material, has come to be recognised as one of 
the leaders of high-quality leathercloth and 

as commended itself to a. wider circle. of 


STATEMENT 


users by the attractive range of effects and 
colours in which it is now available. 


RESTRICTIVE POLICIES OF OVERSEAS 
COUNTRIES 


While our efforts have increased our turn- 
over in both the above fields, our overseas 
task has been rendered more difficult by 
restrictive policies on the part of several over- 
seas countries, designed either to conserve 
their resources in foreign exchange, or to 
support the establishment of floorcovering or 
leathercloth industries within their own 
frontiers. The impact of such protective 
measures is often sudden and, when a large 
market is concerned, may well involve us 
in a drop in the value of sales which it is 
hard to recoup in any other foreign market, 
owing to our already widespread export 
endeavours. 


It is a matter for some satisfaction that in 
these circumstances the value of our total 
turnover increased over the year. This is 
not only the result of vigorous selling but is 
also some reward for the expenditure on 
new plant over the last ten years, and of 
continuous improvement in manufacture. As 
a measure of what has been done, the average 
figure of capital expenditure over the past 
five years is £316,282 per annum, and you 
will note, as an indication of our policy to 
continue the modernisation and replacement 
of plant and buildings, that as at December 
24, 1957, we have commitments to the value 
of £350,243. 


INCREASED LEATHERCLOTH BUSINESS 


Last year I made mention of the integra- 
tion of The Leather Cloth Company business 
with that of Williamsons. During 1957 
sales have been combined in one Leathercloth 
Division with the result that increased and 
more widely-spread business has been 
secured. Further, the Cotton Mills of the 
two companies have now been concentrated 
in the Bath and Greenfield Mills in Lancaster 
and, whilst cloth production from our own 
mills was lower this year owing to the 
disruption caused by the changeover of 
machinery and the transfer of the Leather 
Cloth Company’s automatic looms, consider- 
able savings are expected in future years 
from the modernisation of this section of 
our manufacturing plant. 


There is a theory. widely held and much 
canvassed of late, that inflation can be fought 
by Industry holding the prices of its products 
and accepting profits continually reduced by 
increased overheads to which the Nationalised 
Industries contribute in no small way. This 
theory rests on the tacit assumption that 
Industry has been making and retaining too 
large profits in the past. We, and the 
Linoleum Industry as a whole, have cer- 
tainly not done so and, indeed, need to earn 
larger profits if we are to secure the money 
we require to reinforce our competitive 
capacity and continue our progress at home 
and abroad. We are well equipped to take 
advantage of all available opportunities, but 
our success in 1958 and the years that follow 
must be qualified by the results of the 
financial and economic measures now being 
taken by the Government... 


RETIREMENTS FROM THE BOARD 
You will observe from «the Directors’ 
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Report that Mr F. E. Winmill has expressed 
his wish to retire from the Board this year. 
Mr Winmill joined the Company in 1931 
and was appointed to the Board in July, 
1938. He retired from the executive position 
of Commercial Manager in 1946, but has 
continued to give us the benefit of his 
experience as a non-executive director since 
that date. Mr J. A. Black, who joined the 
Company in 1931, and who was appointed 
a director in 1946, also leaves the Board on 
retiring from his position as Chief Buyer on 
March 31st. I am sure that it will be your 
desire that I should express here our appre- 
ciation of the loyal service rendered to the 
Company by both these gentlemen for over 
twenty-five years and wish them a long and 
happy retirement. 


In conclusion I should like to thank, on 
your behalf, the Management, the Staff and 
all employees of the Company for their loyal 
support during the past year. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend, as recommended, 
was approved. 


The retiring director, Mr H. Priestley, was 
re-elected, and the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Viney, Price and Goodyear, 
having been fixed, the proceedings 
terminated. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
LIMITED 


A YEAR OF SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 


TOTAL PREMIUM INCOME 
EXCEEDS £20,000,000 


MR C. G. RANDOLPH’S STATEMENT 


In his statement to Shareholders Mr C. G. 
Randolph, the Chairman, drew attention to 
two changes in the Board. Mr J. R. Abbey 
had resigned and Mr G. J. A. Jamieson had 
been appointed in June. 


They had heard with profound regret of 
the death of Mr H. B. Watts in «a motor 
accident while on an official visit to Tasmania 
little more than a year after his appointment 
as Manager for Australia. Mr H. G. Foord, 
Agency Manager at Head Office, had been 
appointed in his place. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE BUSINESS 


He believed that the capacity of the world 
insurance market was greater than was 
required to handle the volume of business 
available ; the excessive competition so pro- 
duced meant that there was a continual 
process of rate reduction and widening of 
the scope of the cover granted. 


The problem of rising costs had been a 
source of anxiety since the war and he felt 
that their success in reducing the expense 
ratio in recent years was noteworthy. 


The regulation of rates by state control, a 
feature of insurance business in certain 
overseas territories, greatly affected the 
results, particularly during periods of 
inflation. At present the business seemed to 
be in one of the cycles when losses were 
abnormally heavy and he thought that under- 
writing profits would probably remain 
meagre. 

During 1957 a substantial increase in Fire 
and Accident income was obtained from all 
the principal areas of operation. The total 
premium income in all Departments increased 
from £18,171,206 in 1956 to £20,669,283 in 
1957. This exceptional increase was due to a 
combination..of circumstances and: was not 
likely.to recur. 
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FIRE ACCOUNT 


The increase in income of £791,869 com- 
pared with one of £447,498 in 1956. The 
comparative figures were: — 


1956 1957 
£ £ 
PE... cesseseeeess 8,441,339 9,233,208 
PG <<: ous kane en ae 4,202,284 4,349,160 
WE clan ku baekoces ues 579,309 777,758 
PO GE. cciwascovnns 6.86% 8.42% 


At home the experience had improved, 
though there had been several very large 
fires. In the United States an improvement 
had also been shown, but underwriting con- 
ditions continued to be extremely difficult. 
In Canada there had been a further deterior- 
ation and in New Zealand losses had been 
heavy. Elsewhere, their overseas results 
generally had been satisfactory. 


ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 


An increase of £1,619,306 had been secured 
and the comparative figures were: — 


1956 1957 
£ £ 
TORE. iseseeaeeueean 8,476,333 10,095,639 
UE bsu0siveeeesaussce 4,782,502 5,552,805 
ME tics cc ces ssenebun 400,642 310,148 
Rat GF PVORE...<.06ccscces 4.73% 3.07% 


The additional income was well spread 
although the Motor account showed the 
greatest expansion. This class continued to 
cause concern. In this country rationing of 
petrol had brought about a temporary im- 
provement but the toll of accidents had now 
again risen. Through a subsidiary a varied 
portfolio of transit risks, including goods by 
road, was transacted ; this was a difficult class 
and results had been adverse in 1957, 


MARINE ACCOUNT 


Premiums had increased by £86,902 and 
the comparative figures were :— 


1956 1957 
‘ £ 


1,253 534 1,340,436 
2,216,854 2,330,396 


In the hull account there had been a 
number of heavy casualties and the under- 
writing outlook was not encouraging. Com- 
petition on the cargo side had become more 
intense. After transferring the sum of 
£50,000 to Profit and Loss Account the 
amount remaining in the Fund was equiva- 
lent to 173.85 per cent of the premiums. 


PRR Ss cccScascee ens 
Fund at the end of the year. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The transfers from Revenue 
totalled £1,137,906. 

It had been decided, now that pension 
plans for overseas staff were fully operative, 
to adopt uniformity by showing the total cost 
of pension arrangements in the Profit and 
Loss Account; the figure amounted to 
£400,000. It had also been thought desirable 
to strengthen the Foreign Exchange Account 
by a transfer of £150,000. 


The income from Interest, Dividends and 
Rents had expanded satisfactorily and the 
total, before deduction of Income Tax, 
amounted to £1,222,335 against £1,106,761 in 
1956. The book value of investments stood 
at £24,264,299, 


The Directors recommended a final divi- 
dend of 4s. 3d. per share, less tax, making a 
total of 6s. 9d. per share for the year against 
6s. 6d. for 1956. 


The Chairman concluded by thanking the 
staff, Advisory Committees, Local Directors 
and representatives of the Office at home 
and overseas for their ready co-operation and 
hard work. 


accounts 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE ECONOMIST APRIL 26, 1953 


THOMAS TILLING LIMITED 


(INDUSTRIAL HOLDING COMPANY) 
Comprising 22 Principal Companies 


Insurance, Textiles, Engineering, Building Materials, ¢‘ Pyrex’ Glass, 
Car Distribution, Electrical Equipment, Hire Purchase Finance, 
Publishing and many other interests 


‘© WE CONSTANTLY SEEK WAYS OF GOING AHEAD ”’ 
“© WE ARE NOT INTERESTED IN THE BLUES ”’ 


MR W. LIONEL FRASER 
CHAIRMAN 


The Sixty-first Annual General Meeting of 
Thomas Tilling, Limited, will be held on 
May 15th at Crewe House, Curzon Street, 
London, W.1. 

The following is an abridgement of the 
review by the Chairman, Mr W. Lionel 
Fraser, C.M.G., which has been circulated 
with the Report and Accounts for 1957 : 


NEW DIRECTOR 


Mr Graham G. Thompson, who joined us 
at Crewe House in 1956, with a wealth of 
financial and industrial experience, has been 
appointed to the Board as an Executive 
Director. He is doing valuable work, the 
results of which cannot fail to be beneficial. 


EXPRESSION OF THANKS 


I am continually inspired by the dedicated 
service rendered by all at Crewe House, from 
the Managing Director, Mr Peter Ryder, and 
his colleagues in the Higher Management, to 
those who work in the various departments, 
Accounts, Estate, Legal, Pension, Registration 
and Secretarial. I am equally impressed by 
the support we receive from our Subsidiary 
and Associated Companies. I salute them all, 
as well as my fellow Directors on the Board 
of the Parent Company, and once again ex- 
press to them my unreserved appreciation. 


FINANCIAL COMMENTS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The proportion of the 1957 profit before 
tax of £2,894,388 attributable to Thomas 
Tilling, Limited, was £1,984,311. This com- 
pared with £1,675,455 for 1956. 

The consolidated profit for the year 1957 
attributable to Thomas Tilling, Limited, as 
shown by the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account (after allowing for tax and the 
interests of minority shareholders) is 
£899,842, which is an increase of £85,157 
over 1956. 

Preference Dividends of £79,062 have been 
paid and an Interim Dividend of 6} per cent 
on the Ordinary Stock was paid on Novem- 
ber 23, 1957. Your Board recommend the 
payment of a Final Dividend of 7 per cent, 
making a total of 13} per cent for 1957 (1956, 
11}; per cent). 

The Chairman having given reports on the 
various Companies then continued: 


GENERAL REVIEW AND PROSPECTS 


Since my last report there have been some 
major changes in our investments upon which 
it would be well to enlarge. We sold at a 
good profit our holding in Hawker Siddeley 
resulting from our investment in the Brush 
Group, Limited, and we also disposed of our 
minority participation in E. R. Holloway, 
Limited, mostly to the family. With sadness, 
we parted with our interest in Daimler Hire 
early in 1958, and, in addition, we turned into 
cash on satisfactory terms our flats and 
garages in Rutland Gate. These transactions 
will ultimately yield a sum well in excess of 


£2 million, though, in fact, the Accounts 
now published only fully reflect the Hawker 
Siddeley and the property operations, repre- 
senting about one half of that amount. 

The significance, of course, is that these 
funds can be put to work, either in new 
investment, such as in the three new Com- 
panies welcomed earlier in this Review, 
Hibbert & Buckland Ltd., VW Motors 
Ltd., and Holyrood Knitwear Ltd. or they 
can be used to meet the calls on us from 
our existing interests for additional funds, 
in either case with likelihood of much 
more remunerative returns than those ob- 
tainable if we had not taken these steps. 
Let me make it clear that ordinarily we invest 
to keep—indeed that is one of our basic 
tenets. Needless to say, we took great trouble 
in these changes to carry all parties with us 
and enjoyed their full co-operation and 
agreement. 

Once again it is gratifying to be able to 
present a favourable report, and as I am 
happy that our basis is firm, our friends true, 
our businesses robust, it is reasonable for me 
to express confidence and indeed to repeat 
my statement of last year that Stockholders 
should have no cause for disappointment in 
our future. Aware as I am of the ups-and- 
downs in business activity and the changes 
in. world atmosphere that take place, I do 
not hesitate to say that our Family of Firms, 
founded as it is on friendship and efficiency, 
is fulfilling, and will continue to fulfil, the 
hopes we place in it. I say this in all modesty 
and in gratitude for the support your Direc- 
tors receive alike from Stockholders, and 
other friends who have watched the birth and 
development of a new idea now thoroughly 
established. Like others we could not avoid 
the effects of a downward turn in economic 
conditions but the diversification of our in- 
terests provides us with a good meastire of 
insurance. 

Lately, we in this country have had to 
submit to a surfeit of negative forecasts about 
coming events from all sides, but has there 
not been too much singing of the blues ? 
Have some people, I wonder, been spending 
too much time in gloomy predictions instead 
of vigorous counter-measures ? In Tillings 
we constantly seek to find ways and means 
of going ahead, and of strengthening our 
businesses for the building of progress with 
prosperity. We are not interested in the blues. 
In our endeavours we count on the full 
support of our colleagues who manage our 
underlying Companies, and we on our part 
ever remember our responsibilities towards 
them. Tillings is growing and this is de- 
monstrated by the Record of Growth for the 
last nine years. Many knock at our door for 
entry but we are very selective. 

We believe, and we derive encouragement 
from our belief, that our Group of Com- 
panies performs a rare and beneficial service 
to the community. 

If you are interested in obtaining a copy of 
the Report and Accounts please write to 
The Secretary, Thomas Tilling Limited, 
Crewe House, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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TELEGRAPH 
CONSTRUCTION & 
MAINTENANCE 
COMPANY 


The ninety-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Telegraph Construction and Mainten- 
ance Company Limited will be held on 
May 15th :in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman and Chief 
Executive, Sir John Dean, BSc, ARIC, FIRI: 


The Group Profit for the year before taxa- 
tion, £626,274, is 26 per cent above that for 
the previous year. Turnover showed a very 
slight increase over that for 1956 but, in 
making this comparison, it must be borne in 
mind that the price of copper fell from £260 
per ton in January to £180 per ton in Decem- 
ber. This means an increase in volume of 
turnover of nearly 10 per cent. Exports, too, 
have been well maintained and_ similar 
remarks apply. 


Your Directors have decided to recommend 
a final dividend of 33 per cent as for 1956, 
but to increase the cash bonus from 1 per cent 
to 2} per cent. 


Despite extremely difficult trading condi- 
tions the Cables Group has succeeded in 
attaining a moderate profit. 


The Metals Group has again made a most 
valuable contribution to the profits of the 
year and the Plastics Division has had a very 
successful year. 


Toolpro Limited. Output was substantially 
increased and profitability maintained. 


Speaking generally, the Company may be 
considered to have concluded a most satis- 
factory year in the light of current conditions. 


HENEKEYS LIMITED 


ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Henekeys Limited was held on April 23rd 
in London, Sir Bernard D. F. Docker, KBE, 
JP (the Chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


As I forecast last year we have had what 
I think is another satisfactory year—the 
profits before taxation being up by £12,387, 
and we have recommended an additional 1 pe 
cent to the dividend. 


The Lease of our Hammersmith Branch 
expired two months ago. I am fairly sure 
we shall soon be offered another House by the 
Brewers concerned. We have acquired the 
tenancy of a branch at Ilford, which, subject 
to street widening schemes allowing, should 
be re-built. 


During the year we have continued our 
policy of improving our Houses, and Camber- 
well, Richmond, Regent Street, Hounslow 
and Ramsgate have benefited in this way. 


Turnover to date is slightly down in most 
branches, although our Head Office home 
delivery trade is up. 


During the past year you may have seen 
Statements in the press which may have led 
Stockholders to assume that offers to acquire 
the Company have been made. Although it 
18 true that enquiries have been received there 
has been nothing in the nature of an offer, 
and there are no negotiations in progress. 

A professional valuation of the Company’s 
Property placed a much higher value on our 


Properties than the figures shown in the 
balance sheet. 


The report was adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


M. J. GEORGES-PICOT’S SPEECH 


The Annual General Meeting of the Suez 
Canal Company was held on April 21st in 
Paris. M. J. Georges-Picot, the Chairman, 
speaking in French, said: 

I cannot overlook the fact that the Report 
you have just heard falls far short of giving 
you all the explanations you would wish to 
have regarding, in particular, the all- 
important matter of compensation due to 
you. 


It is unfortunately impossible for me, even 
in an address which is more personal than 
your Directors’ Report, to tell you today 
anything more precise. I am sure you will 
understand and that you will be content for 
the time being with the following informa- 
tion: Your representatives met those of the 
Egyptian Government in Rome for the first 
time from February 19th to 22nd and a 
second time between March 3lst and 
April 4th. Both delegations showed the 
greatest desire to arrive, if possible, and as 
quickly as possible, at an agreement accept- 
able to both parties. Delegates from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development which, under the auspices of 
its President, is lending its good offices in 
these negotiations, made every effort at these 
Meetings to bring the opposing points of 
view together. I wish, in your presence, to 
pay tribute to the selfless work done by the 
representatives of this great international 
organisation. 


These discussions, needless to say, clearly 
brought to light the wide gap between the 
respective points of view, not only as to figures 
but even more so in regard to the legal aspect 
or, perhaps more accurately, the very spirit 
in which the whole question should be 
approached. I do not think this will surprise 
you, and at the same time I hope it will not 
dishearten you. 


SETTLEMENT OF A PROBLEM— 
THE CHOICE 


It is my belief—and I want to convey it 
to you today—that in every sphere of the 
troubled world in which we live, but even 
more so when faced with a problem such as 
ours, dominated as it is by so many far- 
reaching political questions, it is necessary to 
know at every step how to choose between 
upholding certain principles steadfastly at the 
risk of postponing a settlement indefinitely 
and, without losing sight of these principles, 
making mutual concessions to reach agree- 
ment in the only way which is in fact 
possible. This is the choice you will no 
doubt have to make yourselves some day 
since your Directors have undertaken to 
report tO you any proposed agreement 
or basis of arbitration before those nego- 
tiating on your behalf signify their final 
agreement. 


We have given another undertaking in to- 
day’s Report, that of calling you together to 
propose a distribution as soon as you are 
again free to dispose of your blocked assets. 


Correspondence reaching me daily brings 
home to me how hard, and at times how dis- 
tressing, it is for some shareholders to have 
had no dividend for nearly two years. I 
want to tell you that along with every 
member of the Board, I feel very strongly 
the necessity of putting an end to this state 
of affairs as soon as circumstances allow. 


Will you also permit me to say once more 
how much I appreciate the solid support you 
have given your Board these last two years 
and the way you have shown your trust in 
your representatives during the period of 
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trial which, I pray as eagerly as you do, may 
soon come to an énd. 


A translation of the Directors’ Report and 
Accounts is obtainable from the London 
Office of the Company, 6 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2. 


The Times 
FURNISHING 
(HOLDINGS) 


“RECORD TURNOVER 


The tenth Ordinary General Meeting of 
The Times Furnishing (Holdings) Limited, 
was held on April 24th in London, Mr Henry 
Jacobs (the Chairman) presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated Statement: 


Record turnover for the year to December 
31, 1957, was achieved by both the Times 
Furnishing and Willerby Tailoring Groups. 
Profits are in excess of the previous year 
(£908,559 against £872,430). 


Times Furnishing—Turnover of this 
Group of 45 Stores rose by 14% and that of 
the Willerby Group of 65 Shops by 5%. 


The increase in Fixed Assets is mainly 
represented by expenditure on new buildings 
and shop premises to provide Head Offices 
for Times Furnishing in St Marylebone, a 
Furnishing Store in Watford, an additional 
Tailoring Production Unit in Basildon and 
Willerby shops in Oxford Street, Sutton, 
Kingston, Cheapside, Hounslow, Finchley, 
Holborn, Putney and Walthamstow. 


Capital commitments are for the rebuilding 
of the Furnishing Store in Market Street, 
Manchester, and a large new Store in Strat- 
ford, E.15. 


The successful trading results are the out- 
come of the policy of supplying goods of 
high quality at competitive prices on reason- 
able credit terms. In spite of the increase in 
the Bank Rate, the charge for credit-service 
has remained at 5 per cent per annum. 


The current year shows that trading figures 
are being well maintained. 


The report was adopted. 
- FINANCIAL NOTICES 
OTTOMAN BANK 


(incorporated in Turkey with Limited Liability). 

NOTICE is hereby given that in accordance with 
Article 29 of the Statutes, the ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of Shareholders will be held on Wednesday, 
May 14, 1958, at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C.2, at 12.30 p.m., to receive a Report from 
the Committee with the Accounts for the year ending 
December 31, 1957; to propose a Dividend, and to elect 
Members of the General Committee. 

By the 27th Article of the Statutes the General Meeting 
is composed of Shareholders possessing at least 30 shares, 
who to be entitled to form part of the Meeting, must 
deposit their shares at the chief office of the Company, 
Istanbul, or at any of the several branches or agencies 
abroad (in London at 18-22 Abchurch Lane, E.C.4, and 
in Paris at 7 rue Meyerbeer, 9é€me) 10 days at least 
before the day fixed for the Meeting. 

J. VASSALL ADAMS, 
23rd April, 1958. Secretary to the Committee. 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER 
BOOKS for ORDINARY STOCK and PREFERENCE 
STOCKS will be closed from the 7th May until the 
20th May, 1958, both dates inclusive. 
By Order of the Board, 
J. C. TOMLINSON, 

Offices :—Cunard Building, Liverpool. Secretary. 

24th April, 1958. 


EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


__or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary. DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 
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APPOINTMENT 


A AANAGING DIRECTOR (46), B.Sc.Tech., desires 
change; many years M.D. large manufacturers 
nationally advertised consumer/industrial goods; first-class 
organiser, leader, having drive and enthusiasm; fully 
expericnced modern factory practice and administration ; 
widely travelled in U.S.—Write Box 919. 
XPORT Marketing Executive, considerable knowledge 
Common Market, senior positions manufacturers and 
advertising agencies, secks change. Experienced in Market 
Research, Promotion, Sales Management and handling staff. 
Honours graduate, languages, age under 35.—Box 925. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


ON’T you often wish you could afford a brand-new 
Portable Typewriter, incorporating all the latest 
gadgets and in an attractive case? Here then, is how 
YOU can do just this, simply, economically and at 
remarkably low cost, well within everyone’s reach.— 
Write today for Leafict PT17, giving full particulars, to 
The City Ltd., 109, Waterloo Road, London, S.E.1. 
N impartial guarantee of workmanship and durability 
is the BSI KITE MARK. Look for it on Pheenix 
bookcases—Britain’s widest range. Free 28-page illustrated 
catalogue from Phoenix Bookcase Gallery (Dept. S), 36a 
St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2; or call. 
CAMERA OF QUALITY. The Swedish Hasselblad— 
Perfection. The best camera in the world, £244 19s.— 
City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 94 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
HO are the best tailors in London? Try POPE & 
BRADLEY LTD., 35 Dover Street, London, W.1. 
Tel.: HYDe Park 5866. 
BARGAIN, £25.—For sale, Co. Regns. (Seal, Statutory 
Books). Guaranteed no trading, ready now. State 
trade wanted, BUSINESS ECON. (E/Sp.), 156 Strand, 
London, W.C.2 (Tem. 8377/2294). Also Seven-day 
incorporation service. 
ELEPHONES, TELEPHONES, TELEPHONES for 
works and offices. We install and maintain for 
moderate rental. Communication Systems Ltd. TEMple 
Bar 4506. 
OW soon will man reach the moon? Why worry, 
when all the El Cid sherry is here on earth! (And 
the Fino Feria, too.) 


REQUIRED 


The new international magazine, 


« WESTERN WORLD ” 


brings NATO and the Atlantic World under the 
spotlight of informed criticism from journalists 
and politicians from the left, right and centre. 
The first forum for politically conscious people 
everywhere in the free world, “‘ Western World ” 
is produced by an international team for a large 
international readership. 

The May issue includes debate “‘ Which regime 
does most for the people? ” (Paul Hoffman, 
Andre Philip and Palmiro Togliatti) and report 
on the magazine’s London meeting on “ Dis- 
engagement in Europe.” 

Published in Brussels, edited in Paris and 
Washington, “ Western World” is obtainable 
each month, price 4s., from leading London book- 
shops; subscriptions taken by W. H. Smith & 
Son Ltd., or at 10 Wyndham Place, London, W.1. 


OTHER CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS PAGE 365 
ARGE British company with factories and agencies 

throughout the world is interested in contacting 
another British company with a view to expansion in 
Australia and Canada where management and land for 
building purposes are available. Replies will be treated 
in strict confidence.—Write 2241, Wm. Porteous & Co., 
Glasgow. 


Invest in 


CITY OF COVENTRY 
Mortgage Loans 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


SIX PER CENT FOR TEN YEARS 


terms will be quoted for loans of 
£10,000 and over. 


Special 


For further particulars apply: 


CITY TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 


- mercredi 30 Avril & 20h.15, le professeur Maurice 
Allais parlera, a l'Institut Francais, 15 Queensberry 
Place, S.W.7, des  théories Keynésienne et Néo- 
Keynésienne. Entrée gratuite. 

NIVERSITY OF LONDON: A lecture entitled “* The 

Evolution of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade” will be delivered by Mr. E. Wyndham White 
(Executive Secretary of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade) at 5 p.m. on May Ist at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, W.C.2. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET.—James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


INDUSTRY AND OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


Conference at Harrogate 
The Operational 


Research Society is to hold an open 
Conference at the Old Swan Hotel, Harrogate, on May 
21 and 22, 1958. The theme of the Conference is “ Aids 
to Decision Making.” 

This conference is particularly intended for industrialists 
who may wish to learn how operational research can assist 
in tackling management problems and providing aids to 
decision taking in the fields of industry and commerce. 

The fee for the Conference will be £7 10s., to cover 
accommodation, on the night of May 2Iist-22nd, a recep- 
tion and dinner on the evening of May 2ist, meals on 
May 22nd, and conference papers. 

Further details, and application forms, may be obtained 
from the Honorary Secretary of the Operational Research 
Society, 3rd Floor, 20, Albert Embankment, London, 
S.E.11. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


SALES 
MANAGER 
(Textiles) 


In the near future a leading Scottish Knitwear 
Firm of international repute will appoint a Home 
Sales Manager. 


The position will carry attractive basic remunera- 
tion and offers excellent prospects. The man we 
want will be capable of selecting, training and 
directing a staff of representatives selling. on an 
agreed plan, high quality, high price Knitwear to 
Retail Outlets in the United Kingdom. 


Detailed knowledge of 
Knitwear trade 


the Women’s and Men’s 
is desirable but not essential. 


What is essential 
Manager, complete integrity, appreciation of 
method, and the ability to work to a forward 
plan and enthuse his Sales Staff to do so. 


is proved success as a Sales 


A strong expansion Programme is about to start, 
and this is an exceptional opportunity for a 
qualified man—preferably 35/40—with drive and 
energy to build up a progressive and attractive 
career. 


Please write to me personally. in strict confidence, 
giving fullest particulars of education, training, 
career to date, and your views for the future 
including your immediate and long-term financial 
requirements. 


I hope to arrange preliminary interviews in London 
or in Scotland, 


J. W. GALLOWAY, MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
BRAEMAR KNITWEAR LIMITED, HAWICK. 


| 
RITISH PAPER and BOARD INDUSTRY RE- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATION of Kenley, Surrey. require | 
a MATHEMATICAL STATISTICIAN for design and | 
analysis of experiments and advice to the industry. Age | 
about 30 with general industrial experience. Full responsi- | 
bility. Pleasant surroundings.—Write to the Director for*| 
details. | 
HAIRMAN of large company 20 miles S.W. of | 
London requires secretary-assistant with highest quali- 
fications. Salary £18 per week; pension scheme; work 
varied and responsible; five-day week of which one in 
central London office. Fuller description of duties sent 
to qualified aprlicants before interview; preference to | 
applicants not over 35; Chronological Statement of 
Education and experience essential.—Box 926. | 


COMPUTER PLANNING AND 
PROGRAMMING 


BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S 
CABLES, LIMITED 


invite applications for appointments in their 
Computer Department. Candidates will be re- 
quired to assist Company staff in the investigation 
of Computer applications, and will be trained to 
carry out the necessary Computer programming. 
Applicants should have either experience in O. 
& M. investigation work or hold a degree in 
Mathematics. 


Please submit applications in writing to: 


THE WORKS PERSONNEL OFFICER, 
Ref. 26/58/4, 
B.I.C.C. LTD., PRESCOT, LANCS. 
(Tel. No.: Prescot 6571.) 


HIPPING—A United Kingdom Company with exten- 

sive overseas interests is seeking to fill a chief 
executive’s post in the Caribbean area. The candidate 
must have had top management experience in shipping, 
particularly shipping agency work, chartering, insurance 
and operation of coasters. He should be not less than 
40 years old, and should preferably have had some previous 
experience working abroad. Salary will be commensurate 
with the high responsibilities of the post; and it can 
be confidently stated that terms and conditions of service 
stand comparison with the best offered by other Common- 





wealth employers.—Box 924. 


ORD MOTOR COMPANY LTD. invite appli- 

cations for a post in Market Analysis and 
Product Research. Applicants should preferably 
be Economics graduates and have some knowledge 
of statistical techniques or market research. Above 
all they should be enthusiasts about cars or 
automotive matters. Some technical knowledge 
would be advantageous. Salary will depend upon 
ability and there will be plenty of scope for 
initiative.—Please write to Training and Recruit- 
ment Department (012A), Ford Motor Company 
Ltd., Dagenham, Essex. giving full details and 
quoting reference AMR. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER or LECTURER in SOCIOLOGY, to begin 
duties on October 1, 1958, or as soon after that date 
as possible. 

Salary scales: Assistant Lecturer £700-£850. Lecturer 
£900-£1.650, with F.S.S.U. and family allowances. The 
appointment will be made initially at a point on the scale 
according to qualifications and experience. 

Applications (three copies). with the names of three 
referees, should be sent by May 22. 1958. to the Registrar, 
The University, Birmingham, 15, from whom further 
particulars can be obtained. 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED, manufacturers 

and distributors of Punched Card Accounting 
Equipment and Electronic Data Processing Machines. 
require men of outstanding ability, capable of meeting snd 
working with senior executives. This is intensely inrer. 
esting work comprising the investigation of accounting 
computing book-keeping methods and systems, he 
Preparation of reports and proposals and the subsequcn 
installation of recommended machine accounting mettiuoJs, 
In other words, this is a specialist consultant’s job. 


Applicants should be under 35, preferably with a degree 
or fessional qualification or with a wide experience of 
commercial and/or industrial systems and methods. of 
experience in a large Punched Card installation. Recent 
graduates without experience will, however, be considered, 


Up to two years training is given and good salaries 
based on individual earnings and needs are paid during this 
period. Subsequent earnings will be in the high income 
group. Vacancies exist in the London, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Newcastle and Scottish areas, and applicants for 
the next course (September 1958) should write, giving full 
particulars of education. qualifications and expericnce 
(with recent photograph, returnable), to the Personnel 
Manager, 101 Wigmore Street, London, W.1, quoting 
reference DP/EAM 58/1. 
eS CORPORATION TRANSPORT 

DEPARTMENT require CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 
(Qualified), preferably with considerable experience of 
Transport accountancy. Salary, £1,625/£1.900 per annum, 
—Forms of application (returnable by Friday, May 23, 
1958) and further particulars available from Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Manchester, 2. 


THE UGANDA COMPANY LIMITED 


is appointing a 


DEPUTY GENERAL MANAGER 


to its organisation in Kampala. 


Applicants for this important executive post 
should be between 30-35 with proved commercial 
and managerial experience. Excellent opportunity 
for man with sound trading knowledge and ability 
to interpret and act upon financial and accounting 
information. A strong and energetic character is 
essential to play a leading part in the further 
development of this composite group whose assets 
exceed £4 million. 


Remuneration around £3.000 per annum. plus 
free housing, medical facilities, car and entertain- 
ment allowances, etc. Married or single. Three 
months paid overseas leave with passages in 
alternate years. Contributory pension scheme. 


Full details of experience, which will be treated 
as strictly confidential, to :— 


THE UGANDA COMPANY, LIMITED, 
16 BYWARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 


ARS LIMITED. the well-known confectionery manu- 

facturers, invite applications for the post of Market 
Research Officer (Trade Research). The successful candi- 
date will be responsible for the detailed planning of all 
research concerned with the distribution and sales of 
company products and services. He will aiso be required 
to work with the Statistical Department on the preparation 
of reports on distributive research. 

Candidates should be between 23 and 30 years of age, 
be graduates in economics (preferably with statistics as a 
subsidiary subject) and be car owners. Previous experience 
in an economics/forecasting department, a real under- 
standing of sampling theory, and an interest in helping to 
produce and interpret statistics are also desirable qualifica- 
tions. 

The post carries an initial salary in the range of £850 
to £1,250 per annum, plus a generous non-contributory 
pension, life assurance and sickness scheme. 

Applications, stating age. education and experience, 
should be addressed to the Personnel Officer, Mars Limited, 
Dundee Road, Slough, Bucks. 


YOUNG GRADUATES 


with some experience of 
MARKETING OR 
MARKET RESEARCH 


should apply for a progressive post in a newly 
created department in a Group of Companies 
manufacturing a wide range of industrial rubber 
and plastic products, with an increasing interest 
in consumer markets. Tabulated details of educa- 
tion, experience, etc., will be treated in strict 
confidence by :— 

Group Personnel Officer (Ref. MR), B. T. R. 
INDUSTRIES Ltd., Herga House, Vincent Square. 
London, S.W.1. 


—. RESEARCH—An experienced Market 
Research Executive is wanted for a senior post in a 
major London Advertising Agency. A sound knowledge 
of statistical methods in Market Research and experience 
in devising, organising and interpreting consumer surveys 
are essential. The man or woman chosen will be expected 
to work very much on his/her own, assuming complete 
responsibility for Research work on a group of important 
National advertising accounts.—Applicants should write 
in confidence, stating age, experience and salary required, 
to S. G. Anholt, 
Wood and Partners Ltd., 25 Savile Row, London. W.1. 

RADUATES are invited to apply for interesting good 

Progressive post as Personnel Assistant to Managing 
Director of Pharmaceutical Manufacturing Company. 
Young man under 30 with good degree, preferably Arts. 
should possess initiative, organising and administrative 
ability, should write fully and in confidence, quoting Ref. 
AV. to Box 923. 


University of Bristol 

Applications are invited for the post of Research 
Assistant in Accounting within the Department of 
Economics. Candidates should be graduates with some 
accounting experience but applications from persons 
about to graduate will be considered. Salary within the 
range £600 to £700 per annum, according to qualifications. 
—Further particulars may be obtained from the Registra, 
The University, Bristol. 8, to whom applications should 
be sent by May 12th. 


Research Department, F. C. Pritchard,- 
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have been retained to advise 
on the appointment of a 


MANAGING 
DIRECTOR 


for the British subsidiary of an overseas company 


MSL 


manufacturing high quality speciality steels. 
Presem turnover of this comparatively young 
company exceeds £12 million. 


The Managing Director will play an important 
part in the development of the British subsidiary 
which 1S about to embark on a programme of 
development. 


Candidxies must have an engineering or science 
degree. preferably in metallurgy, and have at least 
10 years’ experience selling stainless, tool and 
other speciality steels. They should also have 
gencral management experience and be familiar 
with warehouse operations and accountancy. 
Works experience is also desirable. Age 30 to 50. 


Minimum salary £3,500. 
No information will be disclosed to our clients 


until eandidates know their identity and have given 
permission after personal discussien. Please send 


brief details in confidence, quoting reference 
$927. 1o P. J. H. Fryer, 
MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 


17, Stratton Street, London, W.1. 


CGFALE-HAYNE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Newton 
Abbet. Devon. biatle ' 
Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER 

o@ ASSISTANT LECTURER IN AGRICULTURAL 

ECONOMICS and FARM MANAGEMENT from persons 

with a degree in Agriculture and some training or experi- 

ee in the field of Agricultural Economics, or a degree 
in Economics with a good background and interest in 

Agriculture J 
The duties will include lecturing in 

Feoromics and Farm Management 

graduate students and the 

fam dasses and seminars. 


Agricultural 
to diploma and post- 
preparation of miatcrial for 


The salary scales are £850 x £50—£1,200 for Lecturers 
ad £600 x £30 to £850 for Assistant Lecturers. The 
appointment will be made to a grade and at a starting 


glary commensurate with qualifications and expericnce. 
Superannuation under F.S.S.U. Accommodation in College 
a aneminal charge will be available for a single person. 
Applications to be sent to the Principal, together with 
the names of two'referees not later than May 31, 1958. 
EMBRIDGES OF NEWCASTLE, a branch of the 
B John Lewis Partnership, require an ACCOUNTANT, 
35-45 in handling of staff. preferably 
wth a good knowledge of departmental store account- 
ing and control. ‘Pay according to qualifications and 
apcrience. but not less than £1,500 a year with prospects 
up to £2.000 a year. All workers are partners and 
share all profits, with good holidays, sick pay, shopping 
dxount, and non-contributory pension.—Applications, 
giving full details, to Director of Personnel, John Lewis 
ainership Ltd., W.1. Letters must be received by 
May 6th, and those selected for interview will hear 
before May 24th. 


aged experience 


MATHEMATICIAN 


LAPORTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED invite 
applications from Mathematicians with experience 
of application of mathematical statistics to the 
seluiion of industrial and ‘scientific problems. 


The post offered is a new one involving investi- 
tation of problems of considerable variety and 
sepe. It is expected that this appointment will 
tive rise in due course to the formation of a 
Department which the successful applicant will be 
expected to build up and lead. 


The appointment will operate from and in 
Lendon and will command a high salary. 


Applications. which will be treated in confidence, 
should quote Ref. LIL/EC2/11 and be addressed 
to the Laporte Group Personnel Manager. 
LAPORTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED, Hanover 
House, 14 Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


i, Applications for the post of ASSISTANT in RESEARCH 


the Department of Human Ecology, vacant from 
Octeber 1, 1958, or as soon as possible thereafter. The 
leson appointed will be expected to engage in research 


m the ficld of national and international vital statistics, 
= 10 give assistance with the design and analysis of a 
ae range of medical research projects. Applicants should 
¢ g@advates in mathematics, mathematical statistics, or 
Matistics ; those expecting to graduate in the coming 
— pel will be considered. Salary scale, £650 x £25 to 
~ with superannuation benefits and family allowance 
ere applicable.—Further particulars and information 
may be obtained from Dr. G. 


th A. Gresham, Secretary of 

-¥ Appointments Committee of the Faculty of Medicine, 

Mn esical School, Tennis Court Road, Cambridge. to 
a 


; PPlications should be sent to reach him not later 
than July 30 1958. 


| 


Applications are invited for the new appointments of : 

1. Senior Lecturer in the Administration of Product | 
Design and Development. 

2. Senior Lecturer in Production Organisation and Cost 
Control. 

3. Senior Lecturers in Work Study (2 posts). 

4. Senior Lecturer in the Economic and Distribution 
aspects of Industrial Administration. 


and 
specialisation of 
in accordance 

Scales for Colleges of 
Lecturers :—£1.350 
by £40 
Lecturers :-—£1,200 
£24 
fixing the 
industrial, 
maximum of 
of application from the Registrar, College of 
Suffolk Street, 
addressed 
14 days 


COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
BIRMINGHAM 
(Designated College of Advanced 
Technolog y) 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


5. Lecturer in Economics. 





6. Lecturer in Personnel Administration and Industrial 


Relations. 


7. Lecturer in Communication—written and spoken. 
Applicants must be 
have industrial 
the 
with 


of graduate 
experience 


or professional status 
corresponding to the 
post concerned. Salaries will be 
the Burnham (Further Education) 
Advanced Technology, viz., Senior 
by £50 to £1.550 (men) and £1,080 
plus equal pay increments (women). 
by £30 to £1,350 (men) and £960 by 
plus equal pay increments (women). In 
commencing salary, account may be taken of 
professional or research experience up to the 
the scales. Further particulars and forms 
Technology, 
Birmingham. 1, on receipt of a stamped 
envelope. Applications to be received within 
of this advertisement 

K. R. PILLING, Clerk to the Governing Body. | 


to £1,240 


to £1,080 


MARKETING 
MANAGER 
(Textiles) 


A leading Scottish Knitwear Firm of international 
repute require for early and remunerative appoint- 
ment a man (or woman)—probably aged 35/40— 
fully competent in modern techniques of assessing 
and investigating the nature of Market Demand 
and its variations. capable of constructing sound 
Marketing Plans and preparing briefs for adver- 
tising and promotional activity. 


A natural appreciation of “* Fashion” and_ the 
importance of the design aspect in quality Dress 
Goods trade would be a great advantage. 


The successful applicant 
senior position with 
of a Retail 
from 


might well be in a 
the Merchandising Division 
Store or Group ; having graduated 
Buyer or Designer. 


Please write to me personally, in strict confidence, 
giving fullest particulars of education, training, 
career to date and your views for the future 
including your immediate and long-term financial 
requirements. 


I hope to arrange preliminary interviews in London 
or in Scotland. 


J. W. GALLOWAY. MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
BRAEMAR KNITWEAR LIMITED, HAWICK. 


THE POLYTECHNIC, 
309, REGENT STREET, W.1 


SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Applications are invited for two full time appointments 
as Grade B teachers, duties to commence on September Ist 
next. 

(a) to teach Statistics as main subject and Mathematics 
as subsidiary to students taking B.Sc. (Econ.) alternative 
Statistics paper; the Assoc. of Statisticians Final; and the 
G.C.E. Advanced level Mathematics examinations; and 

(b) to teach Geography to B.Sc.(Econ.) special subject 
standard with preferably Economics as a subsidiary subject. 

The salary scale for a graduate rises to £1,100 per 
annum, plus London Allowance of £36 or £48. Additional 
allowances are payable for a good honours degree and 
training where appropriate. The commencing salary will 
depend upon qualifications and experience and may include 
up to twelve increments in respect of approved industrial 
service. The posts are subject to superannuation and some 
concession in this respect may be made for previous indus- 
trial employment. 

Further particulars and application form, to be returned 
by May 10, 1958, may be obtained by sending a stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope to the undersigned. 

J. E. RICHARDSON, 





367 
GOVERNMENT OF GHANA 


COMMISSIONER FOR INDUSTRIAL 
PROMOTION IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 


Applications are invited for appointment to the post of 
Commissioner for Industrial Promotion. The Commissioner 


will advise and assist in taking measures to enhance the 
climate for industrial development in Ghana. He will 
also seck both local and foreign participation in new 
industrial ventures. cither as private undertakings or as 
undertakings in partnership with the Government or its 
Statutory bodics. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

Applications will only be considered from persons 

with a wide knowledge and successful experience 

in the promotion and development of industrial 

undertakings including experience and contacts in 

at least one of the Principal commercial centres 

of the world. Applicants must have a sound 

knowledge of advertising techniques and have a 

reputation for drive and integrity which commands 

respect in the commercial field. 

The successful applicant will be offered a contract for 
two tours of service of between 12-24 months each on a 
substantial salary appropriate to the importance of the 
appointment. The post will be non-pensionable, but free 
first-class passages will be provided for the officer, his 
wife and up to three children under 18 years once a 
tour. Free rail travel between home and port of embarka- 
tion on first appointment and when proceeding on or 


returning from leave. Seven days leave for each completed 


month of residential service. exclusive of travelling time. 
Children’s allowance payable at the rate of £100 per 
annum in respect of children under the age of 18 years, 
to a maximum of three, attending school outside West 
Africa. Free medical attention. Income tax payable at 
Ghana rates. Furnished quarters (except soft furnishings 
and linen) provided at rental of £150 per annum. 
Applicants are invited to apply by letter direct to 
the SECRETARY, PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION, 
P.O. BOX 1618, ACCRA, GHANA. All applications 
will be treated as confidential. Any applications received 
later than 6 weeks after the appearance of this notice 


will not be considered. 


MPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


LIMITED, Plastics Division. is setting up a 
team for work on ELECTRONIC COMPUTER 
applications. 


Inquiries are invited from men in the age range 
20-25, National Service completed or exempt, for 
work as PROGRAMMERS initially of com- 
mercial procedures. The desirable qualifications 
are: 

(i) Some mathematical ability. e.g. G.C.E. 
“A” Level Mathematics or equivalent. 

(ii) General experience of the commercial field. 

(iii) Experience of punched card operating or 

of computer processing. 

Training in programming the computer, will be 


provided. 

Apply briefly to the Staff Manager, Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited, Plastics Division, 
Black Fan Road, Welwyn Garden City, Hert- 
fordshire. 


pe and Marketing Analyst, man preferably in mid- 
twenties with Economics degree, some statistical know- 
ledge and ability to interpret Research, findings, required 
by Nabisco Foods, Ltd. (formerly Shredded Wheat Co., 
Ltd.), Welwyn Garden City. Familiarity with technique 
of Consumer and Retail panels, and experience of Grocery 
product field an advantage. Good salary grade, prospects 
and amenities.—Applicants invited to write to—Executive 
Administrator—Personnel. stating age, educational back- 
ground, experience and present salary. 


HE Union of Shop. Distributive and Allied 

Workers (352.600 members) proposes to appoint 
a full-time Education Officer, whose duties would 
include the direction and supervision of the various 
educational services to the Union’s members and 
the organisation of, and lecturing at, schools and 
classes.—Further particulars and details of salary 
and conditions are available on request (in 
envelope marked “ Education Officer”) from 
U.S.D.A.W. Central Office, 188 Wilmslow Road, 
Manchester, 14, for a form of application which 
is required to be completed and returned not later 
than May 22, 1958. 





UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for the above studentships and 
grants, tenable for one year in the first instance and 
renewable for a further period not exceeding two years. 
The studentships are normally of the value of £350 or 
£400 per annum. They are offered to candidates who have 
obtained the degree of Bachelor or Master in this or any 
other approved University, and applications are acceptable 


from students who expect to graduate this summer. The 
successful candidates will be expected to pursue research 
in Economics, Economic Statistics, Government, Social 
Administration, Social Anthropology or Sociology. Appli- 
cations should be sent nq later than July 1, 1958, to 
the Registrar, The University. Manchester. 13, from 


whom further particulars and forms of application may 
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RITCHIE CALDER’S Signposts to the Atomic Age 


rade routes 


beneath the 


THERE IS A POWERFUL AGENT, obedient, 
rapid, easy, which conforms to every use, and 
reigns supreme on board my vessel. Everything 
is done by means of it. It lights it, warms it, 


and 1s the soul of my mechanical apparatus... 


“Thus Captain Nemo, in Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea, explained the unlimited range. of his 
submarine Nautilus. In January 1955, Jules Verne’s 
vision of 1873 was fulfilled. The United States atomic 
submarine, appropriately called Nautilus IJ, put to sea, 
driven by an inexhaustible source of power. 

Captain Nemo’s Nautilus was not a war-vessel, but 
a submarine yacht. Now submarine oil tankers, bigger 
than any ship afloat, are contemplated. Similarly we 
could have submarine freighters. But why not passenger 
liners as well? Under-water Queen Elizabeths could be far 
larger and could travel far faster and far farther. 

We just need to get used to the idea of submerging. 
Already we climb beyond the clouds and “above the 
weather” in high-speed air-liners. This, we recognise, is 
part of our mastery over the elements—the captain 
chooses his levels and his lanes to avoid the upheavals of 
the lower atmosphere and secure favourable upper winds. 

The same applies to that other element, the ocean. 
Since the first frail craft put out to sea, men have 
endured the heaving and tossing of the waves, the 
battering of the winds and the torments of the storms. 
Even the greatest liners fare badly when Atlantic rollers 
are 60 feet high. 

Designers of the surface ships have to contend with 
many factors—the resistance of water, the erratic wave- 
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formations and the drag of the winds on the super- 
structure. They can streamline submarines to shear the 
water. They have to allow for depth-pressures on the hull 
but they can ignore the waves, since with the reserves of 
power of an atomic-engine, the vessels need never surface 
except in sheltered waters. Winds can be discounted. 

Already submarines of 100,000 tons are regarded asa 
practical proposition but the bigger, the more economic, 
in terms of atomic power. Even in such dimensions they 
could command speeds higher than the fastest fish (the 
swordfish is reputed to travel at 57 miles an hour) and 
could circumnavigate the world on a pittance of nuclear 
fuel. Like the air-pilots, the captains could choose the 
currents and lanes to best advantage. With atomic- 
powered searchlights, passengers would have revealed to 
them a world inhabited by strange creatures. Tourists 
could sail up the oceanic canyons, like pleasure cruises 
up Norwegian fjords. They would voyage between the 
peaks of the submarine mountain ranges. 
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As Jules Verne wrote, over 80 years ago: It & 
marvellous! You were right, Captain Nemo, to make use of ths 
agent which takes the place of wind, water and steam. 

But he did not know the real nature of that agent— 
nuclear power.” [R.C.] 


x * * 

Mircne Ly ENGINEERING are designing and 
constructing Nuclear Power Plant to meet world 
needs in the New Atomic Age. 


Mitchell Engineering Ltd One Bedford Square Londom 








